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PREFACE 


In  the  Catholic  Cluirch,  in  ICarly  Christian  as  in  incdi.Lval  davs, 
in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  the  object  of  the  church' 
builder  at  all  times  has  been  to  construct  a  shelter  and  shrine 
for  the  altar,  on  which  should  be  performed  with  due  ritual  and 
ceremonial  the  Church's  central  service,  the  Mass,  or  as  it  was 
later  styled  among  us,  the  Holy  Communion  ;  the  altar  is  not 
there  for  the  church,  but  the  church  for  the  altar.  Around  it 
clustered  a  group  of  accessories,  all  closely  connected  with  the 
altar.  Hchind  was  the  reredos ;  in  front,  at  the  penitential 
season,  the  Lenten  veil,  and,  in  later  days,  the  altar  rails.  To 
the  right  was  a  single  f)r  double  piscina  for  the  disposal  of 
ablutions  at  the  altar,  and  sedilia  for  the  use  of  the  celebrant 
and  his  assistants.  To  the  left  was  set  up  the  Kaster  sepulchre, 
to  which  the  Host  was  transferred  from  the  altar  to  be  watched 
tm  Kaster  morn,  and,  in  churches  in  Scotland  and  on  the 
ContMient,  a  Sacrament  house,  where  was  reserved  the  viaticum. 
Ihesc,  the  contents  of  the  chancel,  arc  the  subject  of  this 
volume. 

As  the  history  of  the  altar  and  its  accessories  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  aiititiuitics 
so  IS  the  study  one  of  exceptional  difficult\-.  In  the  first  place! 
one  must  ascertain  what  are  the  sources  and  authorities  for  the 
history,  which  is  known  to  few.  Neither  is  it  possible  fur  any 
student  to  possess  himself  of  the  long  list  of  volumes  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  inquiry.  Indeed,  in  only  two  libraries 
-the  Ikitish  Museum  and  the  liodleian— can  the  whole  of  the 
authorities  which  have  been  emplo\ed  ;n  the  preparation  of 
this  volume,  and  which  are  detailed  on  pp.  259- j,'',!,  be  found 
1  lie  first  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  volume  has  been  tf) 
put  together  in  reasonable  com|)ass  information  now  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  stored  away  in  hooks,  many  of  which  have 
long  been  out  of  print,  or  in  the  back  luiuibcrs  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  London  and  provincial  arch;eological  societies. 

The  .second  object  has  been  to  get  together  a  representative 
collection  of  the  more  important  examples  of  the  altar  and  its 
accessories  in  this  country.  These  illustrations  are  verv 
numerous,  and  not  only  throw  light  <jn  the  text,  but  .-how   forth 


^'  PKKI'AC  i: 

tlic  -rcat  abundance  and  variety  of  luiglish  inedi;Lval  art  which 
still  survives  in  our  ancient  churches.  Never  before  have  the 
•.nj,dish  Rcredos.  the  Communion  Table,  the  Altar  Rails  the 
1  iscma  the  SeJilia,  the  Kaster  Sepulchre,  and  the  Sacrament 
House  been  illustrated  in  such  comijrchensive  fashion  as  in  this 
volume  S..  it  j,roes  forth,  to  join  its  i)redecessor.s  on  Screens 
and  (.alleries,  Stalls  and  Tabernacle  Work.  Misericords.  Fonts 
and  I- out  Covers.  Church  ]{ells.  I'ulpjts  aiul  Lecterns,  Patron 
Saints  and  their  Kmblems^a  humble  attempt  to  describe  and 
Illustrate  th.e  inexhaustible  treasures  of  our  luiglish  churches. 

:\  few  of  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  from  photoL,^raphs 
by  the  writer ;  the  majority  are  contributed  by  friends.  He  has 
to  lament  the  loss  of  a  .<,renerous  contributor  to  this  as  to  the 
other  volumes  of  the  series.  .Mr  C.  F.  .Xunnelev,  who,  shortiv 
after  bem-  mentioned  in  dispatches,  fell  at  N'eu'vc  Chapelle,  on 
the  J6th  of  October  1914.  ' 

"  Multis  ille  bonis  llebilis  occidit." 

For  photo-raphs,  drawings,  or  blocks  acknowledLnnents  are 
due  to  Rev.  W.  T.  .Alston,  Mr  .\.  W.  Anderson,  A.R.I. H  .\    Mr 

)     ,^    ..^'"'".V""^^''  ''•  ^-  ^'-   J^caumont,  Mr    R.  R  Urierley,'  1  ir 
I.  G.      uckley,  Dr  V.  H.   liurrou-hs    Mr  K.  Claypole,  Mr  I.    | 
reswell,   Mr  F.  H.  Crossley,  Mr  1-.  T.  Davys.  Mr  W.  Marrio'tt 

\  pT'u  ^    {,  ^/-  ^"i    ?^''l"'^'    ^^'    J-    ^'-    ^^'^'   Mr    W.    Eaton, 
A  RJ.H..A    Mr  Cecil  (,etheii,  Mr  C.  Gouldin-  Mr  K.  L.  Guilford 

;  i/,  ■;  l^'""!'^""'  ^^'  ''"•  '^'-  ^-  'loi'k'liton,  Mr  H.  K.  Illingworth, 
A.R.I.H.A.,  Mr  F.  Jenkin,  Mr  1'.  .M.  Johnston,  F.S.A..  Mrs 
Jessie  Lloyd.  Mr  G.  H.  LovcRiove,  Mr  A.  ^Licpherson,  F.S  A 
u^cot.;.  Rev.  W .  Marshall,  F.S.A.,  Mr  H.  K.  Miller,  Mr  R.  H 
Murray  Miss  ^^.  1'.  Perry,  Miss  ]•:.  K.  Prideaux,  Rev.  11 
Bedford  Pim,  Rev.  E.  J.  I'ope,  Rev.  G.  W.  Saunders,  Mr  C.  h 
.Shuttleworth.  Mv   J.  Challoner   Smith.    F.S. A.,    Mr   S.    Smith 

M  I'  i.  -r''",^""^"'-"'''  ^^'  ''•  '^-  ''•  '^"'"■i^-'-.  Rev.  F.  Sumner,' 
^l'^-  ^^-  Taylo'-,  .Mr  J.  Thirhvall,  .Mr  David  Weller.  Mrs  R 
Williamson.  Reproductions  of  the  above  are  distin.tri,ished  by 
the  initials  ol  the  owner  of  the  photograph  or  block.  The 
Ollowin- hooks  also  have  been  drawn  on  for  illustrations-  Mr 
K.  W.  Hilling's  Durlnxm  Cathedral ;  Mr  M.  H.  liloxam's 
I  inui/^les  of  (.othic  Architecture  ;  Dehio  unci  von  Ikv.old's  Die 
Kirchlnhe  llaukuiisl  des  Abciuilandes  ;  S.  Gunton's  retcrlmowh 
Lathcdral;  .Mr  T.  Garner  in  Associated  Societies'  A'e/>orf's- ■ 
(.e„thma„s  Ma^a.iue ;  Dr  E.G.  Lee's  Glossary  of  f.itiaHca/ 
ami  luc/estastual  Terms;  .Mr  J.  H.  I'arker  in  Glossary  of 
Arclniccture  and  Arclncoloj^ical  /oiaual ;  Mr  l-idmund  Sha'rpe's 
l.tmoln  kxcursion:  the  Transact iom  ,>f  the  Architectural  and 
Arc/i,co/ogual  Societies  of  St  Al/>a„s,  Liiico/nshire,  Xorfolk  and 
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'\'!?''"'^'' J'"/   "y^'^"'''''  and   the  present  writer's    //Vj/w/z/jAv 
.//;/',;;'  and  Introduction  to  Kni^lisli  Church  Architecture 

The  proofs  have  been  read  b>-  Rev.  (i.  V.  Niven  The  text 
has  also  been  revised  and  much  valuable  i.iformation  added 
SIM  p'r^'n  r*"  ^^°'''^'"'"'*'^'  ^"^"°"  "<■  -Salisbury,  and  Rev. 
Lists  of  the  leadinsr  works  consulted  are  given  on  pp 
259- poi  ;  other  references  will  be  founu  in  footnotes  to  the  text' 
.An  HKiex  to  the  lilu  trations  and  to  the  places  mentioned  in" 
the  te.xt,  and  an  mdex  of  subjects,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  I  he  writer  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  corrections  or 
suggestions  through  his  publisher,  Mr  Humphrey  Milfor.I 
Oxford  L  niversity  Press,  Amen  Corner,  London   F  C 
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Jill".    Al.TAR 

Kc)  nan  Altars— Wooden  ?■.  Stone  Aliars-  Shape  and  Si/e  of  Altar — 
I.ateial  Altars  of  Chancel  Ai-ih--Su|)ports  of  Altar  Crosses  on  Altar 
Slab  ( )rnanientation  of  Aliar-  Elevation  of  Altar  The  Baldaihino 
or  Cilioriiini  Altar  Canopy— Image  lUackets — Altar  lieani- -Relics 
-  Supcraltars  Number  of  Altars— J'osition  of  Altars  -  Destruction 
of  Altars  — Survival  of  Altar  Slabs  and  Minor  Altars. 

JiAvisii  .'Nil  Roman  Altars 

()l  all  tlic  accessories  of  Cliristian  \vorslii|)  in  the  ancient 
cliiirciies  tile  altar  ever  stood  first  in  dignity  and  iinportaivce. 
Indeed.  strictl_\- speaking,  it  was  no  accessory;  the  church  was 
an  accessory  of  the  altar,  not  the  altar  of  the  church.  In  priniarj- 
fiiiictinn  the  church  was  but  a  shelter  for  the  altar.  From 
inan\-  lines  converged  the  importance  given  from  the  first  to  the 
altar  in  Christian  churches.  In  the  Old  Testament,  from  first  to 
l:ist,  the  presence  of  the  altar  was  inseparably  connected  with 
the  idea  of  worshi]).  To  the  pagan  consert  the  altar  was 
eijually  familiar.  Wherever  there  was  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple, 
there  was  an  altar.  Roman  altars  still  remain  scattered  away, 
even  so  far  as  the  remote  Hritons,  in  museums,  or  serving 
as  milestones,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  as  fonts,  r.i^., 
at  ChoUerton  and  Ha\don  Bridge,  Xorthinnberland,'  and  as 
a  holy-water  stoup  at  .Auckland,  Durham.  In  many  cases 
Roman    l\iths    and    sarcophagi    of    granite,    basalt,    porphyry, 

'   llUistnted  in  Fo/i/i  aiul  I'ont  Covers  by  the  writer,  pp.  tjS  ;ind  .,  • 
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alabaster,  ami  marlilc  were  pressed  into  Christian  service  as 
altars;  numerous  examples  occur  in  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France.' 


WOODKN    Al.TAkS 

|n  addition  to  Jewish  and  payan  precedents,  there  were 
Christian  usa.i;cs  also  which  had  much  to  do  in  determining'  the 
after  history  of  the  altar.  In  tiie  first  place,  for  some  three 
centuries  public  worship  had  been  in  the  main  interdicted  to  the 
new  sect;  the  Christians  in  normal  times  t,ratiicred  tofjether  for 
worshi])  ip  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier  "of  the  converts.  In 
these,  doubtless,  the  altar  as  a  rule  was  none  other  than  the 
domestic  table  of  wood.  It  is  indeed  recorded  by  tradition  that 
when  .St  Peter  arrived  at  Rome,  he  celebrated  his  first  communion 
on  a  "  vicnsii  fn';<t-s"  a  three-leg^'ed  table,  brouj;ht  from  one  of 
the  ••  tric/iniii"  or  dinintj-rooms,  of  the  pal.ice  ;  there  are  several 
representations  of  this  three-lci,'t,red  table  in  the  catacombs. 
For  some  nine  generations  the  faithful  habitually  received  the 
luicharist  at  a  wooden  table,  as  the  .Apostles  themselves  had 
done  in  Christ's  last  day.s.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  was  lonjf 
the  accepted  form  of  the  altar,  a  form  consecrated  b\-  long  and 
unbroken  tradition.  And  though  in  the  Western  Church  the 
stone  altar  ultimately  was  preferred,  yet  in  the  whole  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Church  the  table  form  of  wood  endured, 
as  it  does  to  this  day.  I'Aen  in  the  Western  Church  the 
wooden  table  was  never  wholly  ousted.  Nay,  in  St  John 
I.ateran  is  what  is  reputed  the  most  .sacred  altar  in  Western 
Christendom,  containing  the  very  table  on  which  St  I'eter 
himself  is  believed  to  have  officiated  ;  this  altar  contains  no 
relic,  and  at  it  none  other  but  the  Pope  officiates.  It  is 
rarely  exposed  to  view  ;  it  is  a  table  of  cedar  about  4  feet  nigh  ; 
the  upi)er  slab,  which  is  also  of  wood,  rests  on  four  wooden 
legs.  The  Apostle  Paul  (i  Cor.  x.  21),  St  John  Chrysostom, 
and  many  others,  speak  of  the  altar  as  the  "Lord's  Table.' 
St  .\thanasius  tells  of  an  altar  of  wood  which  the  Arians  burnt 
in  the  church  of  .Alexandria.  St  -Augustine  describes  how 
Maximian,  liishop  of  Bagai  in  Africa,  was  beaten  to  death  with 
the  fragments  of  the  wooden  altar  beneath  which  he  had  taken 
refuge.  Mosaics  of  the  sixth  century  at  Ravenna,  and  those  of 
S.  .Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  rejjresent  altars  of  wood.  Again 
and  again,  in  ancient  ivories,  in  the  illuminations  of  manu.scripts, 
and  on  frescoed  walls,  representations  occur  of  altars,  of  which,' 

'   Parker's  .inV/icv^/ci^' (!/■  AV'wc,  xi.  85. 
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whatever   may  be   the    m.iterials  of  the  slab,  tlie  Iej,'s  are  too 
slender  to  be  of  anythinj;  but  wood.' 

l^iit  there  was  another  and  even  more  potent  tradition  in  the 
W extern  Cluirch.     For  the  most  part  pa-^an  Rome  was  tolerant 
"t  any  and  e\cry  relij^ion,  provided  that  there  was  no  susijicion 
'<(   its  beiiijj   employed    to    mask    secret    political    conspiracv. 
When   the    latter   was   dreaded,    panic  set    in,    and  there  were 
persecutions,    which    as   a   rule   soon  terminated,  but  in  which 
many  thousands  of  Christians  met  their  death.     I-"or  the  dweller 
at    Rome,  whether  p,i<,'an  or  Chriytian.  the  place  of  interment 
was  the  catacombs.      Rome  did   not  war  with  the  dead  ;  and 
down    to   the   ^'allcries   and    chambers   of  the   catacombs    the 
Christian  burial  clubs  transpf)rted  the  bodies  of  their  martyred 
brethren.     Here,  too,  in  secret,  in  times  of  persecution,  assemblies 
for   Christian    worship  took    jilace   in    the    larger   subterranean 
chambers.     In    such   a   chamber  the    body   of  a  more  famous 
martyr  was  usually  enclosed  in  a  .sarcophagu.s    pl.iced   on   the 
floor   of  the  chamber  in    a  recess  or  "  aniso/iuw,"  beneath  an 
arched  canojjy  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.     Here  then,  ready  to 
hand,  was  an  altar,  viz.,  the  coffin  slab  beneath  which  the  body 
of  the  martyr  lay.     Just  then  as  the  wooden  table  was  connected 
m  lovm<r  m';mory  by  the  early  Christia,:s  with  manv  ijenerations 
of  5,'ood  Christian  people  livin<,r  peaceabh-  in  their  habitations,  .so 
thestonealtarcalled  tomind  hurried,  secret,  i)erilous  communions 
of  the  Christians  of  Rome  down  in  the  noisome  gloom  of  the 
catacombs,  lit  only  b\-  flickering  lamp  or  torch,  before  the  altar- 
tomb  of  him  whose  fate  might  any  moment  be  theirs.     Such  an 
altar  slab  may  be  .seen  in  the  catacombs  of  Naples  above  the  coffin 
of  .St  Gaudiosus,  and  theref  )re  of  the  date  45  V46.S.     A  magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus-altar  remains  in  a  chapel  of  the  Renais.sance 
church  of  S.  Celso,  Milan  ;  formerly  it  was  in  the  Romanescjue 
church  and  enca.sed  in  marble.     A  .sarcophagus  is  employed  as 
altar  in  the  church  of  the  two  Maries  in  Florence  ;  at  St  Clamens 
Cers;  at  Tongres,  Holland;  in  the  crvpt  of  .S.  Zeno,  Verona; 
two  m  S.  Stefano,  Hologna  ;  a  very  fi'nc  one   is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Christian  Mu.seum  at  Perugia.     It  was  long,  however,  before 
the  superior  tradition  of  the  stone  altar  was  gcncralh-  accepted. 
I  he    Greek    Church,  not    being   in    heritage   to    the   catacomb 
tradition,  ever  retained  the  wooden  table."    St  Silvester  indeed 
-314-3,^61  ordered  that  altars  in  the  Western  Church  should  be 
of  stone  ;  -  and  the  order  was  renewed  in  the  Council  of  Flpone, 
'  See    illustration     in  /m  .U,:uy,  vol.  i.     In    niedi.uval    Latin  the   term 
••  w,7/v„  '  IS  usually  confined  to  the  slab  whicli  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
iiilar. 

-  This  decree  is  of  doubtful  authentic  ity. 
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All.   517,   ill  a    ik'crcc    wliicli    is  \\cm\ci\  "  lit  o/titn',)  nisi  Infuftui 
chi isniiitis  uiiclioiie  iioii  saiien/iir." 

W'oodrii  altars  also  were  in  ii>e,  by  exception,  in   lui^laiul 
up  to  the  Keformation.     They  had   l)ceii    common    from    time 
immemorial  in  tlie  Anj^lo-Saxon  Cluirch  ;  for  the  altars  whicli 
St  Wulstan  (1062-1095    ordered  to  be  destroyed  in  liis  diocese 
of   Worcester   are   spoken    of    as    "  oltaria  lignca  jnin  iiK/r  n 
/•ri'.u/s  (/iW'us  in  .■liij;^/i(t."     In    the  Constitutions   attributed  to 
K^'bert,  Arciibishop  of  York.  A.n.  750.  was  one  that  no  altars 
should  be  consecrated  with  clirism  except  such  as  were  built  of 
stone.     At  the    Norman    ('on(iuest    tiiey  must  still    have  been 
common,  for  Lanfranc  Iiad  U>  issue  an  edict  af;ainst   their  use 
in  1076.     A  wooden  altar  was  bequeathed  in    14^2  to  .\lduerk 
chai)el.     And  a  beiiuest  was   made  ir.  x^},^," i/iiod  iinniii  ii/fair 
fiat  bene  et  etTectiitxHter  de  tiibiilts"  in  St  Joim's  church,  I  f unj^ati-, 
York.     Krasmus  mentions  seeini;  an  altar  in  tiie  Martyrdom  in 
Canterbury    cathedral  ;  it    w.is    a    wooden    one,    sacred    to    tiic 
\'ir^dn  :  "there  the  holy  nian    is  said    to    lia\e    uttered    a    l,i>l 
farewell  to  the  \'irj,'in  when  death  was  nii^h  at  hand."     At  .St 
John,    Ilunj^ate,   York,    in     1435,    tliere    was     a    wooden    altar 
contrived    "a    <louble   debt    to    |).'iy,"    for    it    was  also   a   ciiest 
containing;    books   and    vcstmenls.      It    is    significant   also    that 
iieforc   the  Concpust   the   common  appellation  for  "altar"  was 
"  C.od's  Table"  or  "  God's  Hoard,"  terms  v.liich  lingered   in   u.-e 
lon;^r    after    stone    altars  bad    Income   t;eneral.     Moreover,  the 
technical  term  for  the  slab  of  an  altar,  thouyjli  it  was  stone,  has 
ahvavs  been  ineiis.t.     And  at  the  Reformation  the  term  "table" 
is   used  quiti'  indifferciitly   in    the   rub'     s,   alike    of  a   table   of 
wood  and  of  an  altar  ot    stone.     Ri;^!...)-,  therefore,  bv  virtue 
of  its  double  descent,  says   VWmy,"  fan/,/  i/iir/icii  cstiine  table 
et  H.i  tonibeau." ' 

V'.vcn  when  t!ie  stone  altar  ,vas  atlopted.  the  form  of  the 
wooden  table  was  often  preserved  ;  /,(-.,  the  altar  was  not  of 
the  form  of  a  sarcojjhaLjus,  but  was  a  rectanj^ular  slab  on  columns. 
Synesius  '350-43 1!  says:  "  Sacras  columnas  amplcctor  qu.e 
puram  et  incontaminatam  a  terra  mensam  sustincnt "  ;  and 
the  saint  and  jiatriarch,  .Alexander:  "  Secum  sub  sacra  mensa 
pronum  in  os  prostravit  'jt  lacr\mans  oravit";  i.e.,  he  "prostrated 
himself  underneath  the  altar  and  prayed  for  sjuidance,  before 
art;uin^t;  with  Arius."     In  a  sixth-century  mosaic  at  S.  \'itale, 

'  I.fi  .I/('.ff(%  i.  2;,c>.  .\I.  tie  Rossi  leco^nised  four  \aiieties  nf  alt.iis  in 
the  Roman  cataroiuhs  :  ii  those  that  were  portable;  (2  iso'ated  .iltars  ; 
(3)  those  b.-ickin-  on  .-i  wa!i  ;    4    lho^c  fiatcd  in  ih:-  arched  recess  of  an 
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k..u'mia.  tlie  stone  altar  is  an  exact  c..|,n- of  a  w<.M,lcn  altar- 
It  -s  ..  s<|nare  tal.Ic  with  four  It-s.  quite  plain,  and  on  it  is 
.j.,vc.l  a  facsimile  of  ;,  rich  cloth  almost  uh,-lly  envdonintf  it. 
M  Wilfn.l  .6,4-09.  built  an  altar  whose  slab  was  supported 
l)y  columns:  -altare  subnixum  columnis  loco  con^'ruo  collo- 
•^"•'  *"'^  appears  to  be  the  form  .f  the  few   Norman 


C,l\  It. 


(iiiinthani  Crypt 

altars  which  have  come  dou  n  to  us  ;  <•..-.,  of  the  tine  Romanesque 
a  ta,  at  St  (.er.iier,  and  of  that  of  1-orehampton,  (ilouccs^er. 
.\t  Da^r|,„^„..,rth.  (dnuccstcr.-  is  an  altar  whose  slab  rets 
on  the  cushion  of  a  Norman  shaft  of  the  twelfth  century 

Hetween  the  le-s  of  a  table  altar,  whether  of  wood  or  stone 
a  reliquary  was  sometimes    placed  ;   ,-,-..  in   that  of  Grantham 

'  Illustrated  in  La  Messe,  i.  89  /-«. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  altars  were  uprij^ht  in  form,  /.<•.,  they 
vcre  lii^hcr  than  llicy  were  broatl.  This  was  also  the  shape 
of  the  Roman  ci/>/>/,  many  of  which  were  converted  by  the 
early  Christians  into  altars,  especially  in  the  fifth  century.  !n 
the  ("apitoline  Museum  at  Rome  is  an  ujiri^^ht  stone  altar,  the 
whole  of  the  f.ont  of  which  is  covered  with  the  orij,'inal  pa^an 
inscription;  to  Christianise  it,  a  (jreek  cross  has  been  rudely 
cut  in  the  centre  ;  three  similar  examples  occur  in  the  Lateran 
Museum,  Rome;  others  at  Hagnols,  Heziers,  Di^jne.  and  else- 
where. Sometimes,  however,  the  inscriptif)n  was  effaced,  as  at 
I.oja,  in  S|)ain  ;  sometimes  the  altar  was  tur'^ed  round  with 
the  ancient  inscription  to  the  wall,  as  at  S.  /.acharias,  Venice.  In 
'/"^.i  I'ope  Clement  XI.  had  the  following'  inscri|)tion  carved 
on  a  pa^Mn  altar  in  use  at  S.  Teodoro,  Rome: — 

"IN  imc  MAKMOKI:  (JKNTILir.M  OMM  INCKN.SA  KUMAItANT," 
i.e.,  '■  On  this  marble  altar  once  smoked  the  incense  of  the 
Cjentiles."  .\t  .S.  Maria  Traspontina  is  an  altar  with  the 
ori<j;inal  dedication  to 

"  Dko  .soi.i,  invk  to  Mitiika," 

/>.,  "To  him  who  alone  is  God,  Mithras  invincible." 

It  ni.i\  have  been  because  of  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Roman  rz/y/  and  altars  that  the  normal  form  of  the  carl>- 
Chii^tiaii  stone  altars  was  a  cube.  Other  forms,  however, 
occur,  Ci,'-.,  circular  and  semicircular  altars  are  found. 

In  l-;nj,'!an(l  also  the  square  altar  was  the  earlier  type.  In  the 
illustrations  jjjiven  in  the  Alcuin  Club  tractate  on  the  English 
altar,  all  the  altars  are  shown  square  up  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
.Small  altars,  four-sciuare,  are  const;.ntly  seen  in  the  drawings 
and  i)ictures  of  the  early  Middle  .\ges  Such  are  tho.se  .still  seen 
round  the  ruined  Romanescjue  apse  of  the  abbey  of  Montmajour, 
near  Aries.  At  I'eterhausen,  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  the 
high  altar  up  to  about  1 134  was  "parvulum,  tantum  ex  quimiue 
lapidibus  compaginatum  "  ;  the  abbot  accordingly  built  another 
"majus  et  sublimius."  In  1253  Abbot  Herman  substituted  two 
big  altars  in  the  abbey  of  Lower  Altaich,Bavaria,for  six  small  ones 
standing  in  the  Lady  chapel,  because  they  were  "  nimis  contigua 
et  valde  parva,  et  propter  hoc  cs.sent  multum  despcctui." '  Square 
altars  had  Scriptural  precedent  in  the  injunction  of  Kxod. 
xxvii.  I  :  "  Thou  shalt  make  an  altar  five  cubits  long  and  five 
cubits  broad  :  the  altar  shall  be  four-squr.re." 

'   Edward  Binhop  in  Pownshit'  A'eTierr,  July  1905. 
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Hut  as  the  influence  <.f  the  sarcophagus-altar  of  the  catacombs 
extended,  the  tendency  was  more  and  more  t<.  make  the  altar  a 
pronounc.  d  oblonp  m  sha,«.  Kspecially  was  this  the  case  in  the 
later  hn^  ish  churches,  where  the  altar  slab  attained  in  time 
very  !«.«.  dimensions.  The  Norman  altar  at  Forthainpton  is 
;,  :  ^.i,'"-,.'°"ev*'^^*  ■'»*  Claypole.  near  Newark,  7  ft.  2  in  • 
that  at  the  little  cha,K..I  of  St  M.-.ry  Majjdalen,  Kipon,  is  7  ft.  7  i„  ■ 
that  at  St  (loments,  .Sandwich,  is  8  ft.  3  in.;  while  the  hi-di' 
altar  ..f   .Arundel   is    12   ft.  6  i.,.,'  that  in  the   I.ady  clia|)el  ",f 


<  liristchurch  :    L.idy  Cliapcl 

Cliristchurch,  Hants,  is  1 2  ^t.  That  at  Tewkesbury  is  of  J'urbeck 
marble,  and  was  ,3  ft.  8  in.  lon^. .  but  in  ,730  it  wa  cu  itw,. 
o  ,,rovuie  seats  for  the  church  porch.     The  two  halves  were     u 

Efat^dr^U'/inr'^"^   ^^^"^"'""'   "'^^"    ^'^^^^ 

rhcre  was  a  special  reason  why  the  high  altar 
large.     .At  fiist   the  altar  slab  was  regarded    as   .so 

'  Illustrated  in  Parker's  Condse  Glossan^  p  .S 
the  u>dth  of  a  chancel-  the  chancel  of  Arundel  church  is  30  ft.  wide 


hould    be 
.  oly  that 
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nothing  should  be  placed  upon  it  but  the  consecrated  elements, 
and  such  objects,  the  cup,  paten,  and  linen  cloth,  as  were 
necessary  accessories,  toijcther  perhaps  with  the  book  of  the 
Gospels,  rej,^ardcd  as  the  s)'mbo!  or  representative  of  Christ 
Himself.  Hut  even  in  the  ninth  century  a  pastoral  attributed 
to  Pope  Leo  I  \'.  admits  also  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  "  reliquaries 


.1.    F.     K. 


Asthall,  Oxim. 


or  a  pyx  with  the  Hody  of  Our  Lord  as  viaticum."  The 
tendency,  once  be',aui,  to  load  the  altar,  increased  ever  in  force 
Nowadays  the  tabernacle  with  the  reserved  sacrament  is  the 
Iar<,rest  and  most  conspicuous  object  on  a  Catholic  altar,  and 
dictates  the  desijrn  of  the  whole  altar.  So  earlj-  as  the  fourteenth 
century  it  had  become  common  on  yreat  days'to  e.xpose  on  the 
altar  ""  '' ' *-  " '    '        "      ■  .  .       -- 


iltar  all  the  church  treasury  and  church  plate 


With  rdiiiua 
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the  form  of  caskets,  arms,  busts,  and  what  not.  On  the  high 
altar  of  York  minster,  in  1483.  there  were  twelve  statuettes  of 
the  Apostles,  silver  _<,nlt,  as  well  as  many  reliquaries.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  sa\s  a  Bavarian  chronicler,  "  totum  sanctuarium 
in  altari  stetit " ;  "  the  whole  church-treasury  of  Fressin;,'  stood 
on  the  Hij^h  altar"  on  festal  days.  Altars  of  this  "buffet"  or 
"  sideboard  "  type  had  necessarily  to  be  larjje.' 

On  the  other  hand,  minor  altars  were  sometimes  quite  small ; 
r-j,":,  that  in  the  chapel  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Belper,  below  the 


II.   r..   I'. 


Ranvvoith,  Norfolk 


east  window,  is    but    3},    ft.  long.     The  example   illustrated   at 
•Asthall,  Oxon.,  is  of  quite  small  dimensions  (S;. 


L.\TEK.\L  Altars  of  CiiANcfc;!.  Arch 

Altars  so  small  as  these  explain  how  it  was  possible  to  find 
room  for  three  altars  even  in  the  earliest  and  humblest  tvpe 
of  parish  church,  viz.,  that  which  was  compo.sed  of  mereh-'  an 
unaisled  nave  and  a  rectangular  or  apsidal  chancel.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  which  calls  for  explanation,  that  in  these  and  other 
early  types  of  English  church  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  chancel 
of  the  same  width  as  the  nave.  It  is  just  a  little  narrower. 
And  when  one  remembers  that  till  late  in  the  twelfth  century 
when  such  spacious  arches  as  those  of  the  chancel  of  Steynine 
bussex.  and  Mickleham.  Surrey,  were  erected,  chancel  arches 
'  Edward  IJishop  in  Do-wnside  Revicu;  July  1905. 
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were  quite  narrow,  especially  in  the  I're-Conquest  churches, 
one  sees  tliat  a  church  planned  as  above  just  afforded  space 
for  a  couple  of  lateral  altars  at  either  side  of  the  east  end  of  the 


.1.    c.    ^. 


Tattershall,  Lincolnsliirc 


"he   h  r  .r    'Y.'^'"'"  "''•'^'■^  ^^''-'''^'  "°t  "f  the  dimensions  of 
ht    high    altar,    but    comparatively   small,    like    the    altar    at 

S^n  '.h     '^'-■'■'^^*'^•^  ^^^'-'-'   -    form,  or   even  upright,  like  a 
Kf)man  altar,  or  a  cif^pn^..  r    ^     .  « 
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When,  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  a  screen  was 
set  up  across  the  chancel  arch,  it  was  still  more  easy  to  place 


K.  R.  r. 


New  Shorehani 


lateral  altars  at  the  east  end  of  an  unaisled  nave,  to  which  the 
•screen  served  as  a  backgroinul  and  reredos ;  3  restored  example 
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is  scLMi  at  Rainvortli,  Norfolk  (9).  lint  wlicii  aisles  were 
added,  there  was  no  more  need  to  sciuecze  the  lateral  altars 
into  the  eastern  corners  of  the  nave ;  the\'  were  transferred 
to  the  eastern  ends  of  the  nave  aisles,  which,  after  bein^^  at 
first  iiiiite  narrow,  intended  antl  used  for  processional  pur()oses 
only,  became  normally,  from  the  fourteenth  century,  broad  and 
spacious,  affording  ])lcnty  of  room  in  the  eastern  bay  of  each  aisle 
for  an  altar  of  amjjle  proi)ortions.  Such  altar  bays,  screened  off 
b\-  wooduorU  of  {;rcat  beauty,  very  rarely  retainint,'  their  altars, 
but  \cry  frecjuentU'  their  piscinas,  exist  in  considerable  numbers  ; 
(■.^■.,  .Addlethorpe  and  Tlicddlethorpe  All  Saints,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Dennin.Ljton,  Suffolk.  The  latter  is  ])articularl)-  intcrestin^^ 
because  both  the  aisle  chapels,  that  on  the  north  and  that  on 
tlic  south,  retain  not 
oiilv  lluir  screens,  but 
the    lofts    abo\e    them 

^  well.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  aIthou_^h 
altars  were  erected  in 
the  eastern  bays  of  the 
aisles,  others  were  also 
])!aced  in  the  more 
ancient  position  ;  i.e.,  in 
front  of  tlic  responds 
of  the  chancel  arch: 
(•.!,•■.,  at  Castle  Rising, 
Norfolk  (54;.  In  the 
ninth-century  plan  of 
St  Gall  there  is  not 
only   an    altar   on    the 

eastern  wall  of  each  transc|)t,  but  also  one    f)n    either 
the  arch  leading   into  the  chancel.     The  lateral  altars 
to  this  day  in  the  recesses  of  the  chancel  screen  of  Tattershall, 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  not  presented  to  the  church  till    152S 

10  .  .\  pair  of  side  altars  occu])y  [jreciselx^  this  position  in 
the  aisleless  nave  of  Patricio,  or  I'atrishow,  15recknock  ( 1 1  . 
.\nother  well-known  e.\ample  is  that  of  Kanworth,  Norfolk 
{\)).  Other  such  lateral  altars  are  those  of  Kxeter  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Nicholas  and  .St  Mary;  Lton  College,  to  St 
Nicholas  and  .St  Peter  ;  of  Glasgow,  of  Gloucester  cathedral, 
to  St  Thomas  and    the  Salutation  ;    of   Ilau.xton,  Cambridge- 
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Supports  of  Altar 

X'arious  forms  of  support  were  in  use  for  the  altar  slab  or  iiiensa. 
Most  often  the  slab  rested  on  a  cubical  or  oblonj,'  mass  of  solid 
masonry.  Where  the  altar  was  of  tabular  form,  it  rested,  if  of 
wood,  on  wooden  lef,^s  ;  if  of  stone,  on  stone  shafts  each  with  the 
abacus,  capital,  and  base  of  the  da\-,  <-,i.-.,  at  Forthampton, 
Gloucester,  and  at  Astbury  and  Chipping'  Norton,  Oxon.  In 
the  ancient  baptisterv  of  Venascjue,  Provence,  which  is  probably 
nfthe  sev(?nth  centur\-,  the  altar  slab  rests  on  a  sin^de  central 
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\\;irmingti>n,  Warwick 


column  (14).  The  altar  of  the  chcvet  of  Vaison  cathedral 
which  IS  of  the  same  epoch,  has  a  slab  behind  and  tv.o  columns  in 
front  14).  At  Theddlethorpe  AH  Saints,  Lincolnshire,  is  a 
Renaissance  altar  table  of  marble,  no  longer  in  situ,  resting  on 
four  balusters  (i  17).  In  one  or  two  examples  a  stone  slab  rests 
on  wooden  legs,  ^.^-.,  St  John's,  Leeds  (1634),  and  the  Tichborne 
chapel,  Hampshire.  Minor  altars  were  sometimes  supported  on 
brackets ;  e.g.,  one  in  the  vestr>-  of  Warmington  ;  others  at  Shottes- 
well  Warwickshire  ;  Helper  chapel,  Derbyshire,  and  Broughton 
Castle  chape!  (16).  There  are  also  examples  in  which  the 
Iront  of  the  slab  rests  on   two  stone  shafts  or  brackets    and 
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the  back  of  it  on  the  wall ;  .-r,  one  at  Abbey  Dure,  another  in 
the  chai)el  over  the  entrance  to  Gloucester  l.iuW  chapel  •  others 
at  Astell,  Oxon..  and  IMeubury,  Berkshire  (i;  .'  In  one  or  two 
examples  a  slab  forniiiiL;  the  sill  of  a  window  bears  the  five  con- 
secration crosses,  and  must  thereA^re  have  served  as  the  slab  of  an 
Jiltar,  e.^i;.,  an  altar  in  the  triforiuin  of  Gloucester  choir  ■  another 
in  the  undercroft  of  Hedale  church,  Yorkshire;  another  at 
Warmm-ton.  Warwick;  Brout,diton  Castle.  Oxon.'  and  Blew- 
Iniry.  Berkshire. 

The  >,„>/s,,  was  not  to  he  cniTiposed  of  several  stones  joined 
together.  l',,pe  innocent  111.  directed  that  the  altar  slab 
t  monolith,  as  symbolical  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  : 
"quod  seciioiiem  lajjidum  pro- 
hibct  in  altari,  divisionem 
fidelium  rc|)robat.  ne  ecclcia 
dividatur  per  errores  et  schis- 
mata." 


Ck(j.ssi:.s  on  Altar 

The  normal  number  of 
crosses  on  the  altar  slab  is  five  ; 
said  to  be  in  memory  of  the 
Five  Wounds  (^f  Christ.  But 
really  the  crosses  mark  the 
places  where  the  bishop  touched 
the  altar  slab  with  the  holy  oil 
at  the  act  of  consecration  ;  just 
as  he  did  consecration  crosses 
on  walls.  But  he  may  well  have 
M  1    ,•     .  touched  the  altar  at  five  uoints 

wth  sjmhohc  mtent  as  above.  At  Cookham,  Be  k'hire  he 
cro.se..  are  inlaid  m  brass.  Three  crosses  only  are  s^d  to 
cKcur  sometimes  At  Cotes-b>-.Stow,  Lincolnsh  re,  theTe  arC 
six  crosses  on  the  .„■;«„;  at  Broughton  Castle  chapel  „i^^e 
of  Xi  f  "-^"'{f'r^'' ' famp.hire.  there  seem  to  be  te  cro  ses 
of  which  five  are  Maltese  crosses,  and  five  Latin ;  there  may  ha ve 
been  a  recuttin-  and  reconsecration  of  the  slab  AEffifnl 
>nr,:s.  of  wood  may  be  seen  on  the  communio  table  of  Keston 
Surre>-.     A  cross  ,s  inlaid  in  the  wood  in  each  corner  and  hf tTe 

kT  '\'t  'Y^'.''  ''T  ^°"^"'^'^'  '"  -hich  are  the  wo' ds  ''The 
Keston  Marke,'  and  at  the  base  of  this  cross  is  the  motio  ' '  f n 
hoc  signo  vinces.  "lotto,     in 
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Ornamentation  ok  Altar 


The  altar  slab  was  almost  always  kept  free  from  ornamenta- 
tion, other  than  the  consecration  crosses.  By  exception,  the  altar 
slab  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  has  the  inscription,  " /(v/"/ y//,f.»7/ 
//('(  ,i//,iir  pro  (Uiima  sua."  '  As  to  the  front  and  ends  of  the 
altar,  some  hesitation  in  usage  prevailed.  When  the  altar  was 
of  table   sha|)e,  the    natural    thinjj   was    to    jjrovide    it   with    a 
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frontal  ox  antipendium,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  \\as  a  frontlet 
both  of  rich  brocade  or  some  such  material.  Both  table-shaped 
and  built-up  altars  are  constantly  represented  from  the  earliest 
times  so  ornamented,  liut  the  autipendium  in  early  times  was 
sometimes  composed  of  plaques  of  precious  materials  nailed  on 
to  a  wooden  front.  At  S.  AmbroRio,  Milan,  and  St  Emmeran, 
Katisbon,  the  plaques  are  gold  reliefs ;  as  also  in  the  Basle 
example,  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris  ;  the  plaques  are 


g  bronze  reliefs  in  an  example  in   the    Burgos   Mnsenm,  and 

'  kiigtish  Church  Fitriii/ur,-,  p.  7. 
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others  in  Italy.  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Swede:  ;  at  Salerno 
they  are  of  ivory.'  Less  often  the  front  of  a  built-up  altar  was 
decorated  with  arcadinjj  as  in  a  twelfth-centurv  example  in  the 
abbey  church  of  St  Gerrner.  and  in  Vaison  cathedral  ;  the  front 
of  the  altar  in  Wykcham's  chantry  chapel  at  Winchester  is 
panelled.  Occasionally  inures  in  relief  occupied  the  front  of  an 
altar  In  the  tower  wal,  of  Hovingham,  Yorkshire,  there  was 
found  built  up  what  looks  like  the  stone  frontal  of  an  altar  • 

Th^  ?in  °'r^.i'*"' I.--  *"'•  '";°^'^ '  ""  '■*  '^'■«'^*  ^^'^'^^  ^^e  -sculptured.^ 
The  front  of  the  Prior's  altar  at  Wcnlock  is  panelled  (45  >      An 

elaborate e.xample  at  lor  Br>an,  Devon,  is  constructed  out  of  a 
xi/u        ^^""ce  examples  occur  till  quite  late. 
When  the  altar  was  of  A^od,  its  front  was  no  doubt  often 
pamted  ;  numerous  painted  m.ntals  remain  in  the  Bergen  and 
Christ, ania  Museums,  and  in  Germany.^'     But  the  tendency  was 
more  and  more  to  leave  the  altar  entirely  plain.     This  was  so  in 
very  early  days.     Kdmer,  a  friend  of  Archbishop  Anselm  sa  s 
hat  the  high  altar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cathedral^of  Cai  tT-^bu  y 
"xtmctumerat."     ""'""'"  "''  '"P°"'''^  lapidibus  et  cemento 
It   has   been    said  that  it  was  desirable  at  the    nenitentiil 
seasons  to  emphasise  the  bareness  of  the  altar  theirf^.c 
of   ts  frontals.^     A  more  practical  explanation  is  that  whcT 
had  become  a  fixed  usage  to  provide  the  altar  with  fronta 
varying  in  colour  with  the  liturgical  seasons,  it  wa    no    worth 
while   to  give   It  ornamentation   which   would   ,  be   sec 

except  when  the  altar  was  dismantled 

on  fh^Iuafsrh^^'U''"''''''  ^'''''■'  ''}^'  '■""""•'■"^^  inscription 
hLs    Roberti    Woo .     J°  T'  IT   ^"^'^  Johannes.  fili,ls   et 

fuit  RecordI  or -^i  V  ?  ^'^""^^^^  ^'r^"""'  'I"'  J^^annes 
luit  Kecordator  -ie  Newarke  unu.s  custodum  pacis  comitatus  et 
Vindarius  Forestae  de  Sherwood,  soli  Deo  J-Vet-is  "  ''°'"'^^*"'  ^^ 
gui  secum  considerat  quam  vana  et  instabilis  est  notestas 
IS  nihil  timebit  Deum  tunc,  et  eum  ama  ut  amer  s'ab  eo  •' 
amabis   Deum  si   imitaberis   eum   in    hoc  autem    omnibus   vii 

aTtfcrnftg- ""*  "°"^^-     ^"'P^  '"^  '^  ■•"■•--•^  -•^.  l^omi-rel 
On  the  framework  beneath  the  slab  uf  the  altar  of  Whit- 

EaJ.etsepS"'^'""'""''  "'''  '^  '''■     " -^>'. ''--er,  be  the  base  of  an 
»  Enlart's  Manuel  d'arMlecturefmmaisc,  i.  738 
Altars  seem  never  to  have  been  left  unclothed  ^x-en-  >^  be  w,-l>    ! 
and  were  clothed  again  uhen  dry.-S.  J.  M.  P.  '  ' 
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church,  near  Denbigh,  is  .in  1..  c.iption,  "  NON  INCOGNITO  DKO, 
1617."' 

Very  rarely  armoiial  bearings  appear  on  altars,  as  at  Preston, 
near  Hrighton,  but  frequently  on  brasses,  monuments,  coiies, 
etc. ;  so  also  on  a  modern  altar  at  Bramhf)|)e,  near  Leeds. 

On  either  side  of  Knglish  altars  there  were  usually  side 
curtains,  "ridels,"  or  "  riddells,"  or  "costers,"  "to  envelop  the 
altar  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,"  or  to  prevent  the  candles 
on  the  altar  from  flickering.  The  curtains  hung  on  looped 
cords,  which  ran  on  rings.  A  small  altar  with  side  curtains 
is  shown  in  a  MS.  of  a  "  Book  of  Hours,"  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  also  in  two  fifteenth-century  mass  books  in  the 
Bodleian  Librar)  ' 

Elevation  of  Altar 

As  a  rule  the  chancel  was  one  or  two  steps  higher  than  the 
nave ;  at  times,  however,  when  the  ground  sloped  eastward,  it 
was  on  the  level  of  the  nave,  or  even  below  it.  At  Mytton, 
Yorkshire,  the  ground  slopes  from  west  to  east,  and  a  flight  of 
three  steps  leads  down  to  the  chancel.  The  space  between  the 
chancel  stalls  was  often  sunk  one  or  two  steps ;  "  restorations  " 
have  almost  always  destroyed  this  low  levei  ,  but  in  the  seventies 
Sharnbrook,  Beds.,  was  still  unaltered,  and  Gillingham,  Dorset, 
at  any  rate  till  1902.  A  rise  of  level,  usually  by  a  single  step, 
marked  the  important  boundary  line  between  the  choir  of  thr 
clergy  and  singers  and  the  presbytery,  i.e ,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
high  altar.  The  altar  itself,  in  England,  as  a  rule,  was  raised 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sanctuary,  and  its  steps  were 
generally  few,  low,  and  broad.^  This  was  necessary  for  con- 
venience of  ceremonial.  Nothing  is  more  inconvenient  and, 
indeed,  more  dangerous  than  the  lofty  flights  of  steep  steps 
which  have  so  often  superseded  the  ancient  arrangements.  In 
very  man>-  cases  it  will  be  found,  by  observing  the  height  of 
piscinas,  sediiia,  aumbries,  and  stringcourses  above  the  pavement, 
that  the  original  levels  of  the  chancels  have  been  tampered  with.* 

'  With  allusion  no  doubt  to  Acts  xvii.  23,  where,  however,  the  X'uljrate 
has  li^noto  Deo. — C.  \V. 

-'  Illustrated  in  Alcuin,  English  Altars,  Plates  \'III.  and  XI. 

^  The  greater  churches  had,  as  a  rule,  three  steps,  for  celebrant,  deacon, 
and  subdeacon  ;  the  parish  churches  more  often  but  one.  The  steps  should 
not  be  more  than  5  or  6  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  broad. 

*  A  remarkab'  example  of  the  sacrifice  of  convenience  of  ceremonial 
to  artistic  effect  is  .0  be  seen  in  the  levels  ot  the  sacrarium  of  Westminster 
cathedral,  where,  however,  there  is  a  crypt  below. 
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Sometimes,  houcver,  a  crypt  was  constructed  under  the  chancel  ; 
in  this  case  a  steep  flij^ht  nf  steps  up  to  the  sanctuary  was 
unavoidable.  Thus  at  W'imljorne  minster  the  eastern  limb 
was  found  too  short,  and  underneath  it  was  dug  a  crypt  to  contain 
a  processional  aisle,  as  well  as  the  Lady  chaix-l,  which  was 
orij^jinally  ea-t  of  the  high  altar.  At  Ilythe  the  chancel 
was  elevated  in  order  to  get  room  for  a  subterranean  processional 
path  and  bonehousc.  At  St  Mary,  Guildford,  and  Saxby, 
Lincolnshire,  the  ground  ri^cs  very  steeply  to  the  east  up  a 
hill>ide,  necessitating  a  raised  chanrel.  Ihere  are  two  separate 
nights  of  steps  up  to  the  altar  at  kottingdean,  near  Brighton. 
.At  W'alpole  St  Peter,  N  Tfolk,  a  public  footpath  ran  along  the 
east  wall  of  the  older  church  ;  when  the  chancel  was  extended 
eastward,  the  extension  had  to  be  built  sufficiently  lofty  to  allow 
the  i)assage  of  a  vaulted  path  beneath  it  from  north  to  south. 
The  fronts  or  "risers"  of  the  steps  were  sometimes  ornamented 
u  ith  encaustic  tiles  ;  sometimes,  like  the  ri.sers  of  the  font  steps, 
they  bore  inscriptions.  At  Geddington,  Northants,  the  founder's 
name  and  the  date  of  dedication  are  ^ivcn  :  at  Mredoii, 
Worcester,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


Tin:  H.Ai.D.AciHNf)  oh  Cihokium  ok  C.woi-v 
OK   Tkstkk 

.\  baldachino  or  liboriuin  isa  canopy  of  drapery  or  masonr-- 
above  an  altar.  I  he  two  terms  arc  synonymous.  .\  baldachin, 
baldaquin,  or  baUlachiiio  is,  properly  speaking,  a  canopy  made 
(jf  a  rich  embroidered  stuff,  originally  with  woof  of  silk  and  warp 
of  gold  thread,  at  Hagdad,  from  which  the  name  of  the  material 
is  derived.  The  term  ciborium  is  a  Greek  word  denoting 
originally  the  cui)-sha])ed  seed-vessel  of  the  l-:g\ptian  water-lily; 
then  it  is  applied  to  any  cup  of  this  shape;  then  its  meaning  is 
narrowed  down  to  tlK'  cup-shaped  pyx  in  which  the  Sacrament 
was  reserved  ;  then  ii  •'■;  applied  more  widely  t(j  any  form  of 
py.x,  whether  a  cup,  or  a  suspended  dove,  or  a  tabernacle,  or 
ccdkuliim  fixed  on  an  altar.  Moreover,  the  canopv  of  rich 
brocade  which  usually  covered  an  altar  resembled  in  shape  the 
I'.gyptian  .seed-vessel  inverted \  and  .so  "ciborium"  becomes  a 
.s\n(jnym  for  "  baldaquin."  Owing  to  the  ambiguit\-  of  the  word. 
It  IS  better  to  confine  the  term  "ciborium"  to  the'  p\x  ;  and  in 
its  later  signification  to  use  the  word  "  baldachino." 

The  origin  of  the  baldachino  is  diverse  ;  partly  it  came  into 
fashion  because  of  its  practical  .service  in  sheltering  the  altar  from 
dust :  [)artl\-  because  bars  could  be  fixed  from  column  to  rolnmn, 
and  from  these  veils  and  lights  be  hung ;  partly  from  the  desire 
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to  ''tih.incc  ilic  ili^'iiity  ol  the  altar,  and  to  gi'.  -•  it  c<)in|K;iisat<>ry 
value  to  that  which  the  baptismal  piscina  ioci.ive<l  from  the 
baptistery  which  sheltered  it.  More  than  one  line  of  tradition 
conver^'cd  in  the  baldachino.  In  the  first  place,  th'.-rc  was  the 
rfvcred  tradition  of  the  catacombs,  that  the  sarcopha^iiis-tombs 
of  the  more  famous  martyrs  were  there  sheltered  by  the  arch  of 
an  aniso/iuin.  Secondly,  there  was  Jewish  usaf^c.  I'or  in 
the  days  of  the  journcyin^s  in  the  desert  "  Moses  reared  uj)  the 
tabernacle,  and  fastened  his  sockets,  and  set  up  the  btjards 
thereof,  and  rearefl  up  his  pillars.  .And  he  spread  abroad  the 
tent  over  the  tabernacle,  and  put  the  coverin';  of  the  tent  above 
upon  it ;  as  the  I.ord  commanded  Moses."  To  some  extent 
also  the  baldachino  continued  the  tradition  of  the  paj^an 
icdiculum  of  ancient  Rome ;  a  |)cdimented  roof  which  was 
supported  by  four  pillars  and  sheltered  a  shrine  of  some  deity, 
lioth  sculptures  and  paintinj^s  remain,  representing  pa^an  altars 
thus  sheltered  and  dij^nifiecl.  Medals  show  small  temples  of 
Vesta  of  similar  disposition  ;  simply  a  cupola  surm(»untin<,'  a 
ring  of  columns  and  sheltering  an  altar.  With  all  those 
precedents  then  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  baldachino 
was  present  above  the  very  first  altars  erected  in  Christian 
churches. 

An  exact  description  remains  of  the  great  baldachino  of 
silver  ])resented  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  the  Lateran 
church  ;  above,  in  front,  was  a  silver  statue  of  Our  Lord,  seated 
on  a  chair  5  ft.  in  heifrht,  and  weighing  120  lb.;  and  around 
were  twelve  silver  statues  of  the  Apovtles,  each  w.'ighiiig  00  lb. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  baldachino  and  its 
thirteen  statues,  resting  on  four  columns,  was  2,02^  lb.  of  silver. 
No  baldachino,  however,  of  the  fourth  century  remains.  To  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  belong  two  medals  in  the  Roman 
museums  which  show  altars  covered  with  unmistakable  balda- 
chinos.  An  ivory  py.x,  also  of  the  fifth  century,  clearly  shows 
the  two  front  columns  and  the  pediment  of  the  baldachino  of 
an  litar.'  To  the  sixth  century  belong  fraginents  of  a  marble 
baldachino  in  St  Clement's,  Rome.  The  earliest  baldachinos 
which  survive  belong  to  the  ninth  century.  A  very  remark- 
able one  remains  in  the  aisle  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
Ravenna,  backing,  as  it  always  has  done,  on  to  a  wall  ;  it  was 
originally  erected  between  807  and  812.  A  perfect  examjile 
remains  in  the  museum  ai  Perugia.  Two  arches  of  a  baldachino 
remain  at  Bagnacavallo.'- 


'  La  Mr.rj.r,  Pialc.,  XL!.  a::d  XCMI. 
=  La  J/esse,  Pl.ites  XCVIII.  and  .\CIX. 
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To  the  tciitli  century  probahlx-  beloiii,'  tlie  storied  pillars  of 
the  majestic  balciachino  above  t'iie  liii;!'!  altar  of  St  .Marl<'s, 
Venice;  the  capitals  heloni,^  to  tlic  tueiftb  cciUiir\- ;  everything 
above  is  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.'  '  To  the  tenth 
century  also  probably  belon<,»  the  baldachinos  of  Narni  and 
Porta  Santa.  The  pretty  little  hexagonal  baldachino  in  the 
nave  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,  seems  to  be  of  this  period  ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  originally  covered  an  altar,  or,  as  at 
Cividale,  the  jjiscina  of  a  baptiste'ry.  To  the  eleventh  century 
belongs  the  baKlachino  of  St  Nicholas,  ]5ari,  the  finest  of  the 


Koine  :    .S.   CiioiL 


in  \'(l,i 


period;  also  that  <jf  S.  Clemente  betwcLn  Aquila  and  I-oggia. 
St  Odilo  of  Cluny,  "  inccpit  etiam  cilwriitin  super  altare'^'St 
Petri."  To  the  twelfth  century  probablv  belong  the  baldachinos 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Clemente,  and  S.  Anastasia,  Rome  ;  two  at 
Toscanella  ;  that  at  S.  Ambrogi,,,  Milan,  the  columns  of  which 
belong  to  the  days  of  St  .\mbrose  fourth  century)  ;  and  a  few 
other  minor  e.xamjiles. 

With  the  thirteenth  centur\-  baldachinf)s  became  more 
frequent ;  plenty  of  them  indeed  existed  before  that  date  but 
they  have  been  usuallv  reconstructed  or  demolished  One  of 
the  best  is  that  of  S.  Giorgio  in  X'elabro,  Rome,  which  (^reserves 
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also  both  its  ori^nnal  altar  and  the  icii/fssio  or  cr>-pt  beneath 
it.  The  baklachinos  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  arc 
largely  uniform  in  design;  being  pv.i'iidal  structures  com- 
posed of  several  rows  of  small  sha  ■  .uiu  t.  rniihrting  either  in  a 
l)C(liment  or  in  an  octagonal  roc  '  froi/d  exain:,,les  remain  at 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (1296;,  and  --l  ;'.iul  an(''  S>  Cecilia,  Rome, 
and  in  Parenzo  cathedral  and  .*-  I'utro-hi-Gr.ido ;  numerous 
baldachinos  remain  in  the  cathedral  01  ilj'isbon.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  finest  example  is  the  two-storied 
baldachino  of  St  John  Lateran,  Rome.  On  the  whole,  the 
baldachino  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  more  and  more 
after  the  tenth  century,  except  in  Italy. 


TiiK  Altar  Canocv 

Of  the  baldachino  proper,  />.,  the  dome  of  masonry  resting 
on  columns,  we  have  no  ancient  example  in  England.  The  last 
was  the  baldachino  with  altar  designed  by  Torrcgiano,  which 
remained  till  1643  in  Henr\-  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster. 
Nevertheless,  the  tradition  continued  here  and  there  in  the  form 
of  an  altar  canopy.  Of  these  we  have  but  five  examples,  and 
tliey  chiefly  occur  in  one  district.  Brilley  and  Michaelchurch,  in 
Herefordshire,  not  only  have  a  sanctuary  screen,  but  a  .sanctuarv 
canopy.  This  latter  is  a  ceiling  of  oak  panelling  with  molded 
ribs  and  carved  bosses,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  sanctuary 
for  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  from  the  east  wall  to  the 
sanctuary  screen,  a  distance  of  about  10  ft.,  and  much  lower 
than  the  roof  of  the  chancel. 

.At  ("km  church,  Shropshire,  there  is  suspended  from  the  roof 
a  canopy  composed  of  thirty  panelled  squares  in  oak,  and  at  its 
western  angles  and  centre  are  two  angels.-  Formerlj-  there  was 
at  Goosey,  Hcrks.,  "cner  the  altar  a  flat  'perpendicular'  tester, 
painted  with  emblems  of  the  Passion."-'  It  "unfortunately 
disappeared"  during  a  restoration  by  Mr  Street.  By  far  the 
best  design  of  all  is  the  canopy  in  a  side  chapel  at  Ludlow.  As 
a  rule,  an  altar  canopy  has  to  be  placed  high,  that  it  may  not  be 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  altar  candles ;  but,  when  so 
placed,  it  cuts  down  the  view  of  the  great  east  window,  which, 
with  its  Crucifixion  in  stained  glass,  in  the  medi.tval  churches  of 
I'.ngland  was  the  real  reredos  of  the  altar.     .At   Ludlow  the  side 

'  Cittaneo's  Anliitccture  en  Italic^  p.  36. 

-'  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  in  flin/der,  xxw.  877. 

'  Tarkfi's  /ulIcs.  Tofii^ci^r.  of  Oxfnytithire,  p,  'il. 
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canopies  arc  of  the  usual  "tester"  or  flat  form;  in  the  centre, 
hovv-cver,  the  canopy  is  carried  in  an  arch  round  the  window- 
head  ;  thus  the  stained  ijlass  reredos  is  not  obstructed.  In  the 
hospital  chapel  at  Sherborne,  Dorset,  two  long  iron  bars  ending 
in  shields  project  from  the  east  wall  high  up  above  the  altar;' 
probably  these  supported  a  canopy.  At  St  Mary-at-Hill  V  C 
in  1496,  there  is  mentioned  "The  Iron  at  the  High  altar  that 
bearcth  the  canopy." 

Though   few  survive,  yet    the   altar   canopv  or  '' aelattim'' 
seems  originally  to  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon.     That 
It  was  not  more  common  is  perhaps  due  to  the  inconveniences 
referred  to  above.     Kvery  one  of  the  nine  altars  in  the  eastern 
transept  of  Durham  had  a  wooden  canopy  ;  for,  says  the  Rites 
of  Diirham,  "  All  the    foresaid  nine   altars   had    their   several 
shrines,   and    coven,   of   zvaiiiscot    overheadr      In     1500     John 
Almyngham  of  Walberswick,  Suffolk,  bequeathed  £\o  for  "  a 
ovwpe  over  the  hyo;l,  aivter,  welle  done,  with  our  Lad\-  and  4 
aungcl>-s  and   the  Holy  Ghost,  go\ng   upp  and  down  with  a 
cheyne.       In  an  admirable  drawing  in   Abbot   Islip's   Roll    a 
large  canopy  of  tester  shape  is  clcarlv  shown  above  the  Rr od 
altar;  and  from  the  canopy  is  suspended  the  veiled  pyx-f^oi 
In  15^9.  at  Cranford  St  John,  a  strike  of  barley  was  left  to  make 
a  "vault  over  the  table, />.,  the   reredos,  of  the   hirrh   altar"'' 
In  1510  at  St  Lawrence,  Reading,  there  w,.s  "Payed  for  a  small 
Ivnc  to  hang  the  Kanape  over  the  Hy  auter,  jd."     At  Daventrv 
Northnnts   there  was  left  "for  the  maintenaunce  of  a  canopye 
over  the  hie  auter,  iiijd."  ^     From  these  and  numerous   other 
entries  that  might  be  quoted,  it  is  obvious  that  the   Kivrlish 
canopies   served   a   two-fold    purpose;    partly   to    protect  "and 
<ligmfy  the  altar,  partly  to  shelter   the   suspended   and  veiled 

There  is  also  frequent  mention  of  a  smaller  canopy  or 
veil  hung  over  the  suspended  py.x  which  contained  the  Re- 
served Sacrament,  and  which  is  shown  in  the  Islip  Roll  ixQ-) 
In  15,9  money  was  left  at  Brayfield,  Xorthants.  for  "  a  canopy 
to  hang  over  the  holy  and  blessed  sacrament."  In  i;-'!  there 
was  bequeathed   at   Mroughton.  Xorthants,  "to  the  sa'crament 

'    Micklethvvaite's  Om  imenti  oflli,-  Riihric.  p   -- 

'  i;y  mistake    the  diau.nys  i„  ,he   VetusU,  '.\7onumcn!„,  and  in  .Sects 
t^:  •''■''"""'''■'■'  ^"-^-  "-  pyx  not  suspended,  but  .est.ng  on  I 

Northamf'ton.slnye,  p.  2 ^  1 .  ^-  i.    tj 

'   Cnx's  Churrh-.ca.i:-,;-^    -•■,,.,,.,/.      .,j  ,•.■.,  ,     .•    ,- 

-iici.r/;,.,       >a  L'tUli/i  iiinii/itir. 
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of  the   church    one  canopy  of  blake    shylke";    and    in    1540, 
6s.  Sd.  "  to  buy  a  canojjy  for  the  sacrament."     In    1507,  2.s.  8d' 


Ludlow,  Salop 

was  paid^at  Tintinhull,  Somerset,  "  for  makino  of  a  frnv^e  with 
buttons  and  tassells  to  a  kerchief  to  hang  over  the  sacrament.- 
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There  survives   at    Hessett,  Suffolk,  a   solitary  example   of  a 
pyx  canopy.' 

A  third  kind  of  canopy  is  that  which  was  carried  over  the 
Hlessed  Sacrament  when  it  was  borne  in  procession  out  of  doors 
on  I'alm  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi  day,  etc.  In  1532  there  was 
bequeathed  lOs.  "  to  buy  a  cloth  to  bea'  over  the  Holy 
Sacrament  on  Corpus  Christi  day  and  at  all  other  times 
needful."-  At  St  Mary-at-Hill,  V..C.,  in  1553,  there  are 
mentioned  "  tour  canojiy  staves  with  four  knobs,  <^\h  " ;  and  in 
1 5  18  there  was  paid  id.  "  for  leather  thongs  for  the  staves  of 
the  canopy  for  the  sacrament " ;  these  were  probably  attached 
to  the  waist  belt  of  each  bearer  of  a  canopj'  stave.''  Altar 
canopies  have  been  introduced  into  several  English  churches 
lately  ;  e.j^.,  in  Mr  Comper's  church,  .St  Cyprian,  near  Lancaster 
Gate,  Regent's  Park.  Haldachinos  of  masonry  also,  supported 
by  columns,  have  been  erected  in  the  cathedrals  of  Peterborough, 
Bristol,  and  Westminster. 


iMAdK    Br.\CKF.T.S 

The  altar  in  a  Christian  church  u  as  the  earthly  rejiresentative 
of  the  throne  of  God.  And  as  the  right  was  the  i)lace  of  honour 
("Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  etc.),  it  followed  that  the  north  of 
the  altar  was  the  more  honourable  position.  (It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  gospel  was  read  on  the  liOrth  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  wliere  a  gospel  desk  (p.  226)  exists,  it  is  affixed  to 
the  north  wall  )f  the  chancel.)  That  being  .so,  it  follows  that 
the  normal  position  for  the  image  of  the  patron  saint  of  a  church, 
or  the  rejircsentative  of  the  like,  was  at  the  north  end  of  the 
altar.  Thus  at  Exeter  and  Westminster,  which  are  dedicated  to 
St  I'eter,  on  the  north  side  there  was  an  image  of  St  Peter,  on 
the  south  side  one  of  St  Paul  (30).  In  the  church  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk,^  the  image  of  the  patron,  styled 
/>//f7^i,'-o  principalis,  which  had  to  be  kept  up  at   the  expense  of 


'   Illustrated  in  Cox  and  Harvey's  Eiii^lh/i  Oiiinh  Funiitiire,  p.  41. 

-  Serjeantson  and  Longden,  ihid.^  p.  233. 

'  \\\  the  quotations  throughout  this  volume  from  the  accounts  of  .St 
Mary-at-Hill  are  from  the  admirable  edition  by  Mr  Littlehales,  printed  by 
the  Karly  Engli>h  Text  Society. 

<  "  .At  the  north  end  of  the  High  Altar  there  was  a  guidly  giU  Tabernacle, 
reaching  up  to  the  roof  of  the  Chancell,  in  the  which  there  was  one  fair  large 
gilt  image  of  the  floly  Trinity,  being  Patron  of  the  Church  '  fNeale's  Vicu's 
0/  Cnuri/ies.  11.  1  j,. 
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the  parish,  is  stated  '  to  have  been  on  the  north  side.  It  has 
been  argued,  however,  that  it  was  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  not 
that  of  the  patron,  which  normally  occupied  a  position  north 
of  the  altar.  Two  alleged  proofs  of  this  have  been  brought 
forward.-  One  is  that  Thomas  Wyndsor,  in  1479,  left  instruc- 
tions to  the  following  effect:  "  My  body  to  be  buried  on  the 
tior///  side  of  the  cjuire,  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady."  •'  Again, 
Lady  Townsend,  in  1499,  ordered  her  body  "to  be  buried  by 
the  high  altar,  before  our  Blessed  Lady,  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
new  tomb  to  be  made,  upon  which  tomb  to  be  cunningly  graven 
a  sepulchre  for  Easter  day."^  And  as  the  Easter  sepulchre  was 
always  set  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  it  follows  that 
the  image  of  Our  Lady  here  was  on  the  north  side.  In  reply 
to  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  the  church  in  which 
Thomas  Wyndsor  was  buried  was  that  of  St  Mary,  Stanwell, 
Middlesex,  and  that  Lady  Town.send  was  buried  at  Rainham 
St  Mary,  Norfolk.  Both  churches  then  were  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady,  and  it  was  because  she  was  patron  of  the  church  that 
her  image  in  each  church  was  placed  on  a  bracket  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar.  Horman  says  ■"■  that  "  the  ymage  of 
the  patron  of  the  churche  must  stand  on  the  ryght  handc 
of  the  auter";  by  this  no  doubt  he  means  the  heraldic 
'•  right,"  />.,  the  north  end  of  the  altar.  We  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  the  normal  position  for  the  image  of 
the  saint  to  whom  a  church  was  dedicated  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel. 

What  is  true  of  the  position  of  the  patron  saint  as  regards 
the  high  altar  is  true  al.«o  of  the  position  of  the  images  of  saints 
to  whom  altars  were  dedicated  elsewhere  in  the  church.  At 
Long  Melford  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  an  image  of  Our 


'  .See  a  Constitution  of  .Archbishop  Winchelsey  (1292-1313)  in  Lyndwood, 
1679  edition,  p.  253  :  [//  pitrochinni  "  Precipimus  quod  teneantur  invenire 
omnia  inferius  notata,  viz.  .  .  .  Imagines  in  ecclesia.  Iniaginem  princi- 
palem  in  cancello.'  Lyndwood's  glosses  are  In  ecclesia,  "  ir  corpora 
ecclesiic"  ;  Inuiirinem  princifmlem,  "illiiis  sancti  ad  cujus  honorem  ecclesia 
consecrata  est ;  quod  intellige,  ubi  talis  imago  est  imaginabilis."  Lyndwood 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  certain  legal  doubts  as  to  such  patrons  as  "All 
.Saints"  and  the  "  lilessed  Trinity,"  or  dedications  to  more  than  one  saint, 
e.g.,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  or  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian. 

-  Rock's  Church  of  Our  F,ithtrs,  vol.  iii.  p.  79  note  ;  see  also  219.  222 
(note  87),  254. 

^  Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas's  Tes/.tmenta  Ve/».ff,r,  i.  352. 

*  Parkin's  yV(?r/;)/jfr,  vii,  133, 

'  Rock,  iii.  222. 
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Lord  in  tlic  Jesus  aisle,'  and  that  it  was  on  tiie  north  side  of 
the  altar.  Where  there  was  a  Lady  chapel,  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  would  be  set  up  at  the  north  end  of  her  altar.  At  Cou<,diton, 
in  Warwickshire,-  Sir  R.  Throckmorton  in  15 18  rlevised  that  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  siiould  be  set  up  at  the  north  side  of  the 
end  of  the  altar  in  the  south  aisle  ;  this  altar,  no  doubt,  was  in 
the  Lady  chapel  of  the  church. ' 


Al.T.\K    ]ii:AM 

Above  the  altar  was  sometimes  placed  a  beam.  Its  ends 
were  inserted  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  or  it 
rested  on  brackets  inserted  in  the  east  wall,  or,  as  at  Chelsham, 
Surrey,  where  the  supports  remain,  on  shafts  with  capital  and 
base.  Jocelyn  de  Hrakelond  (p.  79)  says  that  Archbishop 
Stigand  (1052-1072)  gave  to  St  Edmund's  abbey  at  lUiry  "the 
great  beam  which  used  ti3  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar."  At 
Rochester  cathedral,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  behind  the  high 
altar  "  was  a  wall  or  reredos  of  some  kind  extending  from  side 
to  side,  and  over  this  was  the  beam  which  Richard  of  Walden 
the  sacrist  wrought  with  his  own  hands,  with  the  apostles  carved 
upon  it  and  a  figure  of  St  Andrew  standing  above."  There  was 
also  a  "  bust  with  the  body  of  Our  Lord  "  standing  over  the  high 
altar,  till  it  was  confiscated  in  1215  by  King  John.^  At  Durham 
relic]uaries  stood  on  the  altar  beam  ;  and  other  reliquaries,  some 
of  which  were  horns,  were  suspended  from  it  by  chains.''  In  the 
twelfth  century,  according  to  the  monk  (jervase,  in  Canterbury 
cathedral,  "  at  the  eastern  horns  of  the  altar  were  two  wooden 
columns,  highly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  which  supported 
a  great  beam,  the  ends  of  which  beam  rested  upon  the  capitals 
of  the  two  pillars.  The  beam,  placed  across  the  church,  and 
decorated  with  gold,  supported  the  Majesty  of  the  Lord,  the 
images  of  St  iJunstan  and  St  Elphege ;  also  seven  shrines, 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  filled  with  the  relics  of 
many  saints."     An  illumination  in  a  MS.  now  at  Trinity  Hall. 

'  "There  was  .-ilso  in  my  He  tlie  .Martin  aisle,  called  Jesus  He,  two  fair 
gilt  tabernacles,  from  the  ground  up  to  the  roofe,  with  a  fair  /iiiiii;c  ,/Jt'sus 
in  the  T.ibernacle  at  the  north  end  of  the  Altar,  and  in  the  Tabernacle  at  the 
south  end  the  Image  of  Our  Lady  of  I'itty'    Neale,  //v     . 

-  Rock,  iii.  223. 

^  For  the  above  account  of  the  position  of  the  im.iges  of  tlie  patron  and 
Our  Lady,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Rev.  .S.  J.  ^L  Price,  D.I). 

'  Hope's  Rochester,  p.  116. 

■''  Rock's  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iii.  471. 
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Cambridge,  shows  at  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  a  wooden  beam 
supported  by  two  small  columns.  On  it  in  the  centre  is  our  Lord 
in  Majesty,  with  a  reliquary  on  either  hand,  one  of  which 
contains  the  relics  of  St  Leotardus  ;  the  reliquaries  are  flanked 
by  statuettes  of  angels.'  The  Islip  Roll  shows  that,  at 
Westminster,  high  up  above  the  altar  tester  canopy,  were  two 
beams  ;  the  upper  one  form  rl  the  transverse  arm  of  a  great 
crucifix  ;  to  the  lower  beam  were  a.""xed  the  vertical  beam  of 
the  crucifix,  a  Mary  and  John,  and  two  seraphim  on  their 
wheels.  Recently,  at  St  Martin's,  Chipping  Ongar,  two  holes 
for  an  altar  beam,  each  14  in.  square,  were  discovered  about 
4^  ft.  from  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  about  5  ft.  above  the 
present  level  of  the  churchyard.  This,  no  doubt,  supported  an 
image  or  images.  References  to  altar  beams  occur  in  wills  and 
inventories,  and  it  appears  that  they  were  used  not  only  to 
support  images  and  reliquaries,  but  also  candles  and  lamps. 
And  they  were  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  not 
used  exclusively  at  the  back  of  the  altar. 


Rki.iCS 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  worship  in  the  catacombs  in 
times  of  persecution  had  familiarised  the  early  Christians  with 
the  association  of  the  altar  slab  with  the  sarcophagi  of  the  more 
famous  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church.  When  peace  came  in 
312  A.I).,  the  Church  set  to  work  at  once  to  build  above  ground 
magnificent  renderings  of  the  arcisoliuin  and  ciibicultini  of  the 
catacombs.  St  Peter's,  St  Paul  exfm  iiiuros,  .S.  Lorenzo,  S. 
.Agnese,  Rome,  and  many  another  great  basilica  were  but 
glorified  versions  of  the  chambers  of  the  catacombs  ;  and  down 
beneath  their  high  altars  there  reposed  the  bodies  of  St  I'eter, 
.St  Paul,  St  Laurence,  St  Agnes,  and  the  rest.'-'  What  was  done 
at  Rome  was  copied  throughout  Western  Christendom.  Lver>- 
where,  where  there  was  a  local  martyr  of  repute,  an  altar  was 
built  above  his  relics,  and  over  the  altar  a  church.  Crypts  were 
constructed,  most  of  all  in  Italy,  their  birthplace  ;  but  also  far 
away,  even  in  Saxon  England,  the  relics  of  many  a  saint  were 
entombed  in  the  crypt ;  above  ground  rose  the  high  altar.  Or, 
on  a  minor  scale,  a  small  excavation  or  cottfi'ssio  was  dug 
below,  and  the  altar  was  built  above  it. 

'  See  reproduction  in  .\lciiin  Tract,  No.  i. 

-  Kven  when  the  churches  of  St  Peter  (Vatican)  and  St  Paul  ex/ra  iniiros 
were  ebuilt,  the  high  altar  retained  its  original  position  above  ihe  confessio 
of  the  martyr.  In  the  ("ase  of  thp  former  it  w.^s  necessary  in  the  present 
church  to  place  it  away  from  the  axis  of  the  nave. 
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Not  every  church,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
the  whole  corpus  of  a  saint  of  its  own  ;  at  Rome  a  St  Peter,  at 
Toi  rs  a  St  Martin,  ai  Durham  a  St  Cuthbcrt.  hut  in  Rome 
there  were  great  accuinu'ations  of  relics;  which,  owing  to 
constant  incursions  of  barbarians,  hau  been  removed  for  safety 
into  the  city.  In  75G  Pope  Paul  I.  h.id  removed  from  the 
catacombs  more  than  a  hundred  bodies  of  martyrs;  in  81" 
Pope  Paschal  I.  removed  the  bones  of  thousands  to  S.  Prassede. 
Moreover,  the  practice  of  disn  .Mnlieiinent  came  in — arms,  legs, 
skulls,  fingers  were  separated  and  dispatched  to  different 
destinations ;  and  there  can  have  been  few  important  churches 
in  Western  luirope  but  by  buying,  by  exchange,  by  begging,  or 
by  less  reputable  means,  had  accjuired  sacred  relics.'  J'ortions  of 
these  relics,  following  the  tradition  of  the  catacomb,  the  crypt, 
and  the  cofifessio,  were  very  generally  deposited  beneath,  or  within, 
or  on  the  high  altar.  In  the  greater  churches  the  accumulations 
of  relics  were  very  extensive,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  expiessly 
told  that  they  were  de[)osited  inside  the  high  altar,  e.g.,  in 
several  cases  in  North  Africa.  .\t  La  Morera,  near  Lafra,  Spain, 
is  an  inscription  :  — 

"SLXT   IN    HOC   ALTAUK) 
SACUI    KSTKIMIA   KKI,Ii^)UIAi:." 

At  St  Miguel  de  ICscalada,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  .Spain,  are 
two  altars  with  similar  inscriptions  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.-     One  reads  — 

"HIC   SUNT    KKLIijLli;    UIXUNDITK 
SAN'CTK    MAKINK 
KT   SAN'CTK   CKCII  ''-. 
KT   SANCTI   ACIS(  1,1 
ET   SANCTI   CIIKISTOIORI 
ET  SANCTE   COLUMHE." 

Different  methods,  no  doubt,  were  adopted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  altar  relics.  .\s  has  been  said,  the  greater  relics  might 
be  entombed  in  a  crypt  or  con/essio  beneath  the  altar.  In  the 
early  days,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  composed,  this  practice 
was  already  in  use.  For  the  words,  "  I  saw  um/er  the  altar  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held,"  can  but  refer  to  the  relics  of  saints 
deposited  in  a  confessio  or  a  crypt  beneath  an  altar. 

'  Bede  speaks  of  p.iests  journeying  to  Rome  to  get  relics  to  place  in 
their  churches. 

-  Cabrol's  Diitioiiiiiiiiv,  col.  3170. 
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Or  if  there  was  no  crypt  oi  inn/rssii'  tlie  sarcophaj^nis  or 
ferctorv  of  the  saint  was  .s,)inc'inies  phtced  east  and  west,  with 
its  west  end  backinjj  \r.  and  joined  on  to  the  rear  of  the  altar, 
'i'his  was  the  case  witli  the  shrines  if  St  l'",rkenwald  in  St  I'aid's, 
London,  and  of  St  Richard  at  Ciiichestcr;  and  orijjinally  of 
St  Oswin  at  'r\iiemoutli,  and  St  Alban  at  St  Aihans.     Later. 


St   KikcnuaUr^  Shrine 

tile  shrine  was  usuall\-  detached   from   tlie  altar;  but  still  it  was 
to  the  east  of  it,  and  but  a  little  distance  aw  aw 

Sometimes  a  masonry  altar  was  hollow,  constructed  witli 
slabs  ;  and  in  the  hollow  was  placed  a  reliquary  c(jntainin<; 
relics.  Sometimes,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  S.  Giorrjio  in 
\'c!Hbro  (:;:;,  anrj  St  Alexander,'  Rinr.e,  instead,  nf  the  fmnt  sjnh 

I  Thf  latter  is  illustrated  in  Aic/ii<o/,\i;i,t.  l&(^(^.  Plate  \"III. 
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tluic     W.l^     ,1     -lilK'     lllKllI:.^!!     Wllilll     tllC     ll'lliilMIX     ti>lll<l     l)C     sCfll. 

Wluic  till-  altar  was  of  tal)Ic  ^liapc-.  a   lulitjiiary   i>  s..im,-tinu-s 
npn^intc'd     placid    i>\tv\i    to    \  icu    I)(t\>      ii    tho    li'^'-.    bniiatli 
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K.im'hii.i      S.   ( .iiix.iiiti!    I    I'oiiii 

thr  slah;  r.i;.,  at  S.  (iiovamii  i  I'Vjiitc,  Ravenna.  Wlieiv  the 
relic  was  Miiall,  it  was  s,,inLtiincs  deposited  in  ,i  .small  cavity 
hewn  out  of  tlie    -.uifaci'    of   the    ii/ri/s,i  :    to  secure  it,  a  small 


Miirtiii.riour 


stone  of  the  si/e  of  tiie  ca\it>  was  comeiUed  over  it,  or  else  a 
second  slab  co^  ered  the  whole  of  the  lower  slab!  A  jrood 
example  remain.s  o,,  the  tloor  of  the  presinterv  of  St  D.ui.is 
cathedral  ;  on  the  toji  of  a  large  .slab  i.s  let  in  a  smaller  slab  or 
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"  >c,il,"  14 1  in.  Ijy  9  ill.,  iii.irki'l  with  tlu-  ii>ii,il  (|iiiiilLttr  "t 
crosses;  it  -ccm-'  ti>  lu'  a  pickid  |)irii'  ol  (  .ii'if.ii  stone.'  Aii 
altar  slalj  with  a  similar  "Mai"  ha-,  btvti  iiiicartliL(l  in  the 
Jcsiis  chapi-1  of  Norwich  (.athc<lral,-  winif  thf  ///i//,v</  is  ol  ;.;»■>• 
Marnack  stoiu".  while  the  "seal"  is  ol  I'urUck  inarhle.  At 
Jervaiilx  abbey  an  altar  rein. tins,  in  Iront  of  which  i--  an  opening 
formerly  closed  by  a  scpiarc  stone;  the  opiiiini;  was  probabU- 
the  re|)ositor_\ of  a  relic  ■14.  At  Rie\,ui1\  is  an  altar,  probablv 
M  sA-iJoo,  bnilt  in  fonr  coiirsi'>,  ami  with  .1  slab  in.iikiil  uitli 
five  crosses,  which  is  6  It.  4  in.  lon^,  3  It.  4  in.  broad,  and  3  ft. 
i[  in.  hij^h,  and  8  in.  from  the  wall  :  in  the  middle  <.f  the  hif^hcst 
course    of   masonr\-   and    nndcr    the    slab    i-.    a   li-iuliis    for    the 


Itr\.uil\  ,\l)l)c\,    Nciik^liiie 


receptio  (relics.  .\t  RolI'.i  abbey  a  stone  \\a>  found,  9  in. 
scpiare  ;  with  a  roUL;h  sinkin;^  on  the  to|)  tnied  with  c!a\  \\  hen 
the  clay  was  reiTiovi'd,  ii.  was  found  th.it  there  w  i-^  beneath  it  a 
small  stone  or  "  sc.il  "  ;  .infl  when  the  se.d  w.is  reino\ed,  there 
were  seen  a  splinter  of  bone,  \iitl".  sune  smaller  frai^ments  of 
dust,  and  a  sm.ill  iron  riiv^  broken  in  ii\o  pieces.'  I'hese 
arc    the    only    relics    th.it     h.ive    been    founi     in    ;in    Mn^lish 


'   r.  A.  Robson  m  HcU  s  SI  /hirid's,  p.  4J. 

-'  It  is  pnssibli'  tliat  thc!,c  cavities  in  the  iiiriis,i  m.'iy  have  contained, 
not  relics,  liut  a  superaltar.  When  the  "  se.1l ''  was  removed  from  the 
Norwich  mrn.i-.i.  nothing  was  found  hene:'.!h. 

■'  rroci'ediiii^s  of  Sivhiy  1'/' .hili(/ioin',i.  2nd  series.  \i.  245. 
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altar.'  In  tin-  -..lutli  r.i'.t  atp^k-  of  tlit-  i:r\  pi  of  Grantham  cliurch 
is  a  stone  altar,  li.isiiijj  a  ^lab  with  a  ni<>i(lc<l  od^c,  ami  a  laryc 
sijuari- ajKrlurc  in  the  Iroiit  l)clo\\  intciuled  to  contain  reh'cs,  or 
a  rfiii|iiar\  ;  or  to  \)v  closed  U))  with  a  slab  as  a  n;ccptaclc  for 
rt'lit>.-  I'lif  sanu,'  arrans^'ciMitil  (Hciirs  iKin-atli  the  altar  slab  of 
the  sacristy  of  Wcstborou^h,  Lincolnshire's;.  At  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire,  ii\  removing  the  soil  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
where  the  altar  formerly  stood,  a  .small  obloii^r  coffer  of  stone 
about  a  fiM)t  in  length  w.ts  found.-'  This  ma)-  have  been  placed 
beneath  the  altar.     It  is  now  in  the  ('oka)ne  ihapel. 

'l"h(  le  is  a  ca\it\-  for  a  "seal  "  in  a  lar^e  a!t.r  slab  now  in  the 
pnnii  of  Callin^ton,  Cornwall  ;  as  .ilso  in  the  slab  of  the  Holy 
chapel.  Madron  Well,  Cornwall  ;  tliis  last  is  9  in.  by  8  in.'  Not 
only  relics  were  enclosed,  but  iiNo  three  portifins  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  three  of  incense,  accordiui;  to  a  I'ontifical  of  l'".j^bert, 
who  was  ( oiHecrated  .\ri'hl)ishM'<  of  \'ork  in  7^2,'  or  soinetimcs 
fraj^ments  of  the  C     :)cl,  or  nap:  .ns  which  had  touched      ''cs. 

.Sometimes,  hii  .'ver,  relics  were  simjily  enclos  1 :  i  a 
reliiiuar)',  and  placed  i>n  the  niviistt.  Ihis  was  not  ».  .,  '.lie 
fust  ei;;lu  ixiUuries  of  the  (  hurch.  durini,'  which  nothing  was 
pi. iced  on  the  alt.i'  except  the  myotic  olilation,  the  cup.  the 
paten,  anil  the  linen  cloth,  except  i)erhaps  the  Mook  of  the 
Gospels,  till  the  Gospel  h,id  been  reaii.  Hut  a  Pastoral,  quoted 
as  that  of  pope  Leo  I\',  H47-855),  s.iys,  "  Let  nothing  be  placed 
on  the  .dt.ir  but  '  nr/^sti  '  icitli  reiics  of  t/itstiiiits,  ut  perchance 
the  four  hil)-  gosjjels  of  (ioil,  or  a  pyxis  with  the  Body  of  Our 
Lord  as  a  viaticum  for  tlie  sick."  .Such  then  were  some  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  sarcophagus 
—altar  of  the  catacombs — was  kept  alive. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of 
relics  was  of  necessity  for  the  consei  ration  of  an  I'lnglish  altar. 
The  great  canonist,  Lxtidwood,  (juotes  a  curious  |)astoral  of 
.Stephen,  .Xrchbish.i])  of  Canterbury  1207-1228',  to  the  effect 
that  where  no  relics  ;ire  to  be  had  at  the  consecration  of  an 
■iltar,  worn-out  "corporal"  cloths  m;iy  be  encased  in  the  altar 
instead  of  relics.''      Hence,  says   Lyndwood,  relics  "  non  sunt  de 

'  The-  bodies  of  tlie  1  'onftisor  at  U'esimi'ister  and  of  St  Cmdida  at 
Wliiti  liurcli  Caiioniconini,  remain  in  tlicii  shrine--. 

-'  Aiscciii/i-i/  S,\  ir/ii-s'  Reports,  ix.  7,  and  SI  P(iii/'\  /ui/i:s\  Si'c:,  ii.  313. 

■  liloxani's  lii'thic  .\)-clnti\ii(>\\  ii.  147. 

'  Co^  and  Harviiy,  p.  4. 

'  '■  Doinile  ponii  ires  t)ailiones  cor|)()ris  doniini  in  confes^ione  et  tres  de 
incenso,  el  iccludiinuir  intus  relii|ui.e.  " 

-  •' N'ctera  tjunquL-  corf-iniii.i,  qu.i  r.ori  fuerint  idoiica,  in  .iluilliur,, 
quando  ronsecrantur.  Im  o  reli(|iii.unin  reponantnr." 
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siil)stantiii  i(insccratii>iiis  altaris."  Moreover,  tliout^li  there  is  a 
Pontifical  "  Kecoiuiitio  reii(]uiarimi,"  to  be  used  where  reh'cs  are 
to  be  (ie])<)site(l  in  an  ahar,  it  is  eNi)rcssly'  directed  that  this 
particular  service  is  to  be  omitted  where  there  are  no  reh"cs.' 
Nor  in  a  I'oiitillcal  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  entitled  "Conse- 
cratio  altaris,"  is  there  any  mention  of  the  de|)i)sition  of  relics  in 
the  altar.  We  ina\-  fairly  conclude  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
Iiit^h  altars  in  iuii^lish  churches  had  relics  depo.sited  in  or  on  them, 
and  that  this  was  probably  still  more  the  case  with  minor 
altars.  Indeed  in  some  instances,  (•.^'■.,  the  two  chantries  founded 
in  ("rich  church,  Derbyshire,  in  i},"  and  136S,  it  is  known  that 
the  altars  were  not  even  consecrated  ;  small  "  superaltars,"  duly 
consecrated,  beini;  laid  on  the  altar  slab  at  the  celebration  of 
Mass.  That  such  superaltars  were  here  empl(,yed  is  certain  ; 
for  the  inventories  of  i-ach  ch.uitry  <.>immence  with  the  entr>-  of 
a  "  super.iltar."  ' 


.Sri'KK.\l,T.\KS 

N'arious  iw.impks  of  port.dile  altars  remain  in  museums  and 
catlu'dral  treasuries.  The  use  j^oes  back  to  \er\-  e.irly  cia\-s. 
In  the  mansions  at  Rome  the  Christian  Jiltar  was  often'  a 
movable  table  of  woorl  ;  three-k-i^ed  tables  of  wood  Ijcarin" 
the  cup  and  the  host  are  represented  in  a  fresco  of  the 
catacombs  of  Cali.Ntus  and  elsewhere.  .\nd  durint;  times  of 
persecution,  sm.ill  movable  altars  may  well  have  been  employetl 
at  Mass  in  the  catacombs.  This  is  borne  out  b\-  the  precautions 
which  .St  (N-prian  enjoins  on  priests  so  that  they  may  not  be 
seen  celebratini;  the  l-'.ucharist  in  iirisons.'  l*ortal)le  alt.irs  were 
rei|iured  also  by  ecclesiastics  on  loii^-  journeys,  by  armies  of 
Crusaders  and  others,  and  continued  to  be  made;  onlv  the\- 
were  now  made  of  stone,  usually  of  >ome  rare  stone.  .Sever.il  nf 
these  dimiiuitive  altars  remain,  and  are  attributed  by  consistent 
tradition  to  various  saints,  in  some  cases  no  doubt  correctly. 
.Such  are  the  nn'niature  stone  altars  of  Cnnstantine,  formerh- at 
Ckiirvaux  ;  the  porphyry  altar  of  St  Maurice,  .\.l).  2SG,  ;it 
Siebur^f.  Prussia;  the  seri)entine  altars  of  S.  (ieminiano,  349, 
at  Modena  ;  of  St  Servais,  3,S4,  ;it  Maastricht;  and  of  St  Martin, 
397,  at  St  Stephen,  'J"ro\es;  that  of  St  l.oup,  479,  at  St  l.oupi 
Troyes  ;  thosi-  nf  .St  (Ireijory,  604,  of  serpentine  and  jjorjjhyr)-, 
at    Siebm;^    and    Paderbom.      .\t     jarrow    there    used    to    be    a 

'  ".Si  rpli(|tii,i-  lion  h  ilicntiir,  oiiiittoiukim  est  nffiriimi  illorum." 
-'  Cn\  and  ll.iney,  p.  7. 

■  Cihrnl">  r'utii'ilihii,, .  i.  W.  \\\<~. 
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])()ital)!e  altar  of  scrpeiitini;  which  liad  belong'.-d  to  Bede- 
Here  and  there  the  older  custom  survived.  Thus  the 
portable  altar  found  in  the  coffin  of  St  Cuthbert  of  Durham' 
was  of  wood,  plated  with  silver.  It  was  a  wooden  tablet 
about  six  inches  square;  doubtless  that  which  was  seen  when 
the  coffin  was  opened  in  1054,  and  which  was  then  replaced.'- 
On  it  are  tuo  crosses  and  a  dedication  to  St  Peter.  In  the 
twelfth  centurv  were  found  the  remains  of  St  Acca,  Hishop 
of  Hexham  in  649.  On  his  breast  lay  a  small  tablet  of  two 
l)ieces  of  wood  fastened  tof^ether  with  silver  nails:  "inventa 
est  super  pectus  ejus  tiduila  li.Ljnea  in  modum  altaris  facta 
ex  duobus  lii^niis,  clavis  ar<;enteis  conjuncta."''  Hede^  says 
that  two  priests  who  went  as  missionaries  to  the  An<^lo- 
Sax<ins   took    with    them    "sacred    vessels   and    a   consecrated 


Supi'ialtar 

slab  for  an  altar."  St  Willibrod  carried  with  him  a  portable 
altar  on  his  missionary  journeys  throu<fh  Frisia  ;  so  also  the 
priests  who  accompanied  Charlema.L^ne  on  his  cami)ai(fns  a 
wooden  altar,  //>;/<■,?  tabula,  which  tiiey  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth  at  the  JCucharist. 

ihe  diminutive  altars  which  had  been  used  bv  famous  men 
became  increasingly  venerated  as  time  rolled  on,  and  in  the 
ninth  century  and  onward  were  often  richly  cased  ;  e.i:;..  Charles 
tlie  Bald  framed  in  gold  the  porphyry  altar  of  St  Denis!  X'arious 
materials  were  utilised  to   form    the   slab  of  a  superaltar.     At 

'   See  KaineV  St  Ciillih,rt. 

•  '■  \'i(lent  librum  evan-iliorum  ad  rnpiit  supra  t,il<iilitm  positum,  ipsami|tie 
tabul.im  trihiis  per  tr.ins\ersiim  positls  susicntari  lif^ncolis." 
'  Siiupiin  of  Durliain, /'/.  112.). 
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there    was   one   of  jasper,   another    of    red    marble;    at 
rbury  one  of  chalcedony  ; '  at  St  Paul's  one  of  slate.     Two 


York- 
Canterbury  one  ot  chalcedony „..^  ^ ^. 

mentions  occur  in  i33iS  of  "tables  de  yban  ebony)  pro  super- 
altars."  The  ebony  probably  is  simply  the  wooden  frame  or 
case  of  the  slab  ;  <rreat  stress  was  laid  on  the  slab  being;  so 
framed.  .Amon^'  Leofric's  gifts  to  l':.\etcr  cathedral  was  "  i 
geboned  altare."  At  Durham  there  were  two  of  jet :  "duo  dc 
gete  nigro."  The  favourite  material  was  jasper,  which  in 
Christian  symbolism  indicated  faith  : — 

"Jasper  colore  viridi 
Pr.cfeit  virorem  fiilei." 

Of  KTi_L,dish  superaltars  one  of  the  most  famous  was  "  a 
superaltare  garnished  with  silver  and  gilte,  and  partly  golde, 
called  the  Great  Saphire  of  (iiastonbury."  William  of 
Maimesburj-  says  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  gifts  received  by 
.St  David  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  when  he  had  gone  on 
pilgrimage  there  and  was  consecrated  bishoj).  The  four  gifts 
were  an  altar,  a  bell,  a  pastoral  staff,  and  a  tunic  ;  and  as  these 
might  have  been  burdensome  to  St  David  on  his  long  homeward 
journey,  they  were  ccmxeycd  to  St  Da\  id's  by  angels.  This 
supcraltar  was  i)resented  to  Glastonbury  abbey  b_\,-  St  David 
himself  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a  portable  altar  of 
I'urbeck  marble,  found  with  church  plate  and  a  set  of  vestments 
at  a  farm  near  Abbey  Dore,  where  it  had  probably  been  con- 
cealed at  the  Reformation  and  then  forgotten.  It  is  of  Purheck 
marble,  and  is  S^  in.  long.  5;,^  in.  "broad,  and  •  of  an  inch 
thick.  .\  superaltar  found  at  Calder  abbey  is  loi  in.  long, 
7.1  in.  broad,  and  -J  in.  thick  ;  the  upper  edge  has  a  bevel  of  .',  in., 
the  slab  is  therefore  not  a  "  .seal."  On  it  are  five  "  bourdonnees  " 
or  kn(jbbed  crosses.  A  broken  sui^craltar  was  found  at 
l.anercost;  when  perfect  it  would  be  iij  in.  long  and  9  in. 
broad  ;  it  has  five  cross-crossiets  bourdomices.  In  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  are  three  German  portable  altars  ;  the  two 
from  llildcsheim  are  work  of  the  twelfth  century;  the  third 
is  i:   1200. 

In  various  ways  it  was  found  convenient  for  a  church  to 
possess  one  or  more  superaltars.  When  an  altar  was  of  wood, 
a  small  slab  of  stone  could  be  framed  into  it,  and  on  this  slab 
the  act  of  consecration  took  plac  Sometimes,  too,  Ma.ss  was 
celebrated  in  the  open  ;  and  since  it  was  forbidden  to  celebrate 
it  except  on  a  duly  consecrated  altar,  it  was  convenient  to  emplo\- 

'  "Altare  gestatoriiim  de  lapide  chalcedonio." 
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a  superaltar.  There  is  definite  evidence  as  to  tlie  |jractice  at 
H()st(>n.  In  1510  Pope  Julius  II.  jravc  the  guild  of  St  H(Holph 
permission  "  to  carie  about  with  them  an  aultar  stone,  whereby 
they  might  have  a  priest  to  saie  them  masse  or  other  divine 
service,  where  they  would,  without  prejudice  of  any  other  church 
or  chapel,  though  it  were  also  before  day,  yea  and  at  iij  of  the 
clock  after  midnight  in  the  .-.ummer  time.'  Item,  that  having 
their  aultar  stone,  they  might  have  masse  said  /;/  (Uiv  phne, 
tltoui:;h  it  zi'eir  iinhallon'cd!' 

The  portable  altar  or  "  super-altarc  "  is  often  mentioned  in 
wills.  At  first  the  concession  to  have  such  a  one  was  difficult  and 
costly,  having  to  be  obtained  direct  from  Rome  In  125 1  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  permitted  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  "  because  of  her 
generosity  to  the  Church,  to  have  an  nltare  portabile,  on  which 
the  Holy  Office  should  be  celebrated  for  her  and  hers."  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Archbishop  of  \'ork  obtained 
a  concession  of  ten  portable  altars  for  various  people.  Later 
they  became  (pu'te  common  In  1 503  Lady  Hastings  bequeathec 
t'vo  superaltars,  one  white,  one  black.  In  1534  the  guild  of 
St  Mar^',  Hoston,  had  no  less  than  five  suijcraltars,  "  wherof  four 
of  them  be  cio.syd  in  wood."  In  1538  Westminster  abbey  had 
three  superaltars,  one  of  which  was  a  "great  superaltare  sett  in 
payntcd  tymber  .  .  .  the  stone  thereof  of  the  collour  of  blak 
jasper."  In  1493  there  was  paid  at  St  Mary-at-IIill,  London, 
"for  making  of  the  crossys  on  the  superaltarys  iiijd."  In  1536 
John  Ilolcum  gave  to  the  church  of  Morebath,  "a  superaltar 
yblessvd,"  price  iijs.  iiijd.'  In  1530  Joh-  Paroyn  left  his  altar 
to  .All  Saints,  .Northampton,  "the  which  aultcr  is  garnished 
with  burnyshed  golde,  sett  goldc  and  with  imagjry  worke "  ; 
tills  was  no  doubt  a  superaltar. - 

At  time-  ?  cavity  was  hollowed  in  a  slab  to  hold  a  sujjcr- 
^s  occur  in  a  chapel  of  Le  Puy  cathedral,  and 
cave,  KTiaresborough.  Usually  the  cavity  is 
Jut  in  the  chapel  of  the  Py.x,  Westminster, 
ular  sinking;  there  was  formerly  pre.scrved  at 
St  .\lban.-.  a  circular  superaltar. 

.\t  the  consecration  of  a  superaltar  the  bishop  poured  out  on 
the  slab  the  holy  oil  and  chrism,  and  burned  incense  upon  it, 
little  grains  of  which  had  been  strewn  at  the  middle  and  at  the 
four  corners,  To  get  fire  for  burning  the  incense,  wa.x  tapers 
were  cut,  as  they  are  to  this  da\-,  into  short  lengths,  and  two  of 


altar ;   ev 
in    St 
rectatigi 
there  is 


'   I)r  Cox's  Chunkwardcns'  Accounts,  pp.  93,  125. 
-  Serie.-intsnn    and     l.ongden's    "  Xorthants    Wills," 
Joiirnu/,  Ixx.,  230. 
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tlicin  laid  cinsswisc  111)011  each  hca|)  of  iiicciisi\  aiui  tlicii  li!;iucfi 
at  the  four  ends  all  at  the  same  iiiomer.t.' 
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111  the  earliest  Chiistiaii  churches  there  was  undoubtedly  but 
one  apse,  and  but  one  altar.     In  the  first  century  St   I.L;iiatius 
says  in  uiiainbi<,nious  terms  :  "  There  is  one  bread  broken  for  all  ; 
one  cup  given  to  all,  and  one  altar  only  in  everv  church  ";  and 
asain,  •'  One  bishop,  one  altar."     Kuscbius,  in  the  fourth  century, 
describin,<i  the  iieu   church  at  Tyre,  speaks  of  f,ne  altar  only." 
It  IS  not  till  the  fifth  century  that  a  pluralit\-  of  altars  can  be 
proved  to  exist.     Constaiitine's  church  of  St' Cross  had,  in  the 
fifth  century,  not  only  the  hi-h  altar  and  two  side  altars,  but 
four  other  altars  also  in  the  angles  of  the  building.     In  the  sixth 
century  Gregory  of  Tours   mentiors  three  altars  at  Rraisnes  • 
at  Samtes,  in  the  sixth  century,  tl  e  bishop  had  i)laced  in  the 
church  no  Lss  than  thirteen  altars,  of  which  four  were  not  coii- 
.secrated  f.-   lack  of  relics,     liede  says  that  in  his  time  (c  700) 
there  were  :l:ree  altars  in  the  church  of  the  \h,\v  Seiuilchre  at 
Jerusalem,  facing  south,  north,  and  west.    St  .MdlKim,  in  a  poem 
of  725,  says  that  the  Princess  Hugge  built  a  churcii  with  thirteen 
altars.     A  poem  of  Alcuin  speaks  of  \'ork  cathedral  as  havin" 
no  less  than  thirty  altars:  "Ouiu  triginta  tenet  variis  ornatibus 
aras. 

In  the  ninth  century  St  Aklric,  who  became  bishop  in  8^2 
introduced  ten  altars  in  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.  At 
St  dall  there  are  said  to  have  been  .sevent\-  altars.  The 
excessive  multiplication  of  altars  became  an  intolerable  nuisance  • 
and  III  ,So5  Charlemagne  laid  down  that  -  >/,w  siipaabundiiit  in 
Cidc.sia.  The  i)lans  of  Durham  and  Salisbur\-  cathedrals  show  a 
iiienitudc  of  altars.-  It  would  seem  that  no  Kii<r|i.sh  parish 
church  had  less  than  three  altars  ;  r.^.^  at  Sh  c,  Surre)-,  there 
was  tlic  high  altar  of  the  patron  saint,  St  James,  that  of  the 
Lady  chapel,  and   that  of  the  chapel  of  St    Nicholas.     Many 

•  Rock,  i.  246  :  ,uKl  Kxftir  I'ontificil,  p.  30.  The  service  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  superalt.ir,  "  Bcncdi,  tin  Lapidis  l'ortal)ilis,-^  is  j^iven  in  .h^  York 
Pontifira!,  pubhshed  l)y  the  .Siiitees  Society.  In  the  I'ontifical  of  Clifford 
liishop  of  London,  1406-1436,  a  drawinu  shows  abishop  standing  in  front  of 
an  alt.ir  :  on  the  ahar  lie  the  s.n.ill  square  slabs  to  be  consec  rated,  with  five 
little  crosses  on  each. 

-  Man  of  Durh.im  in  l)r  fowler's  edition  of  the  />'//,•>  of  />„>-/,„,„  .md 
of  .Sihsbury  by  Canon  Wordsworth  in  Introdiicti-.'n  A;  /•;?:•. 'A/;  Chunh 
ArihitectH>i\  Ijy  Frances  IJond,  p.  131. 
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clunxhcs  had  c(>nsi(lcrabl\-  more.  At  St  Michael's,  Cornhill,  E.C., 
ihon;  were  six  altars  ;  for  in  1549  there  was  paid  "to  ye  mason 
in  (Jracyous  strete  (or  takyinf,^  doxvne  vj  aultcrs.  xvjs.  xd."  At 
St  Lawrence,  Rcadinjr,  between  [410  and  151S,  there  is  mention 
of  no  less  than  twelve  altars;  viz.,  St  Lawrence  (the  high 
altar),  the  Jesus  altar,  t.  altars  of  St  John  Baptist,  St  Blaise, 
St  Thomas,  St  Gecrge,  St  Nicholas,  The  Trinity,  St  Clement, 
and  the  altar  of  the  Sepulchre.'  Collegiate,  monastic,  and 
cathedral  churches  had  more  still.  In  the  collegiate  church 
of  Arundel.  Sussex,  four  of  the  stone  altars  .still  remain.  In 
churches  served  by  a  large  .staff  of  Cistercian  priests,  there 
was  a  special  reason  for  the  multii/licity  of  altars  in  their 
chinches;  vi.;.,  that  every  priest  had  to  celebrate  a  Mass  daily, 
an(I  that  before  midday.  If  the  altars  were  few,  it  would  be 
diftlcnlt  to  arran.;*  for  each  priest  to  have  his  turn.  The 
arrangements  at  I'ountains  are  a  ca.se  in  point.  At  first  the 
nifniks  of  this  and  the  other  Cistercian  convents  were  neari\- 
all  la)-inen  ;  later,  it  became  usual  for  them  to  take  Holy  Orders. 
The  result  was  that  more  altars  had  to  be  built,  and  at  Fountains 
a  new  transept,  the  famous  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  to  hold 
the  new  altars.  This  is  expressly  given  as  the  reason  by  the 
chr.,iiiclcr  of  Fountains,  who  says  that  in  the  time  of  Abbot 
John  of  York,  1203-1211,  there  were  not  enough  altars  to  go 
round:  •'aitaria  pauciora  ad  celebrandum."-  The  Fountains 
plan  was  copied  a  few  years  later  at  Durham,  where  also  there  is 
an  eastern  transept  which  held  nine  altars  all  in  a  row. 

The  need  for  more  altars  than  one  may  be  jjartlv  due  to  a 
general  observance  of  the  rule  which  is  still  observed  in  the 
(.reck  Church,  that  an  altar  shall  not  be  used  for  the  luicharist 
more  than  once  a  day.''  This  would  lead  to  the  addition  of 
other  altars,  first  ni  side  chapels  and  aftcrwar^ls  in  the  nave  and 
other  parts  of  the  church.  This  .seems  originally  to  have  been 
the  rule  m  the  Western  Church  also ;  at  any  rate,  the  Council  of 
.\uxcrre  m  578  forbade  the  celebration  of  two  Masses  on  the 
same  altar  on  the  same  day.  At  certain  period.s,  however 
espccialiy  at  Faster,  a  single  celebration  must  have  been 
altogether  matlequate.  Indeed,  at  Alexandria,  owin-'  to  the 
msuniciency  of  altars,  the  population  threatened  that  they 
would  go  mto  the  open  country  to  celebrate  Easter* 


'    l)rCo\'s  C'//i/n/nV(i></iiix'  Aaoiiiits,  p.  tjr 
-  Hope's  /'ounfifins,  p.  8. 

•'  I"  tlie  West  this  eventually  only  held  good  of  „n  altar  at  which  the 
bishop  had  <  eirbratcd.  -S.  J.  >!.  V. 
'  (  abrol's  /)u/ioiinain;  col.  3185. 
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III  a  small  cluiich  or  in  a  chapel  the  hij^h  altar  usually  backed 
on  to  the  east  wall ;  in  a  cathedral,  monastic,  or  colle^n'ate  church 
it  was  almost  always  isolated.  When  the  chancel  of  a  p.irish 
church  was  lenj,fthened,  as  was  so  ver\-  often  the  case,  its  hi},di 
altar  was  moved  back  to  the  new  east  wall.  Hut  in  a  cathedral, 
monastic,  or  collegiate  church,  in  spite  of  repeated  leni^thenings 
eastward,  the  position  of  the  high  altar  usually  remained  un- 
altered ;  especially  where  there  was  below  it  a  coiifVssio  or  vault, 
which  gave  to  it  its  sanctity.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  ; 
c.i,'-.,  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury  stood  much  more  to  the  west 
in  l.anfranc's  cathedral.' 

In  a  small  church  the  lateral  altars  were  i)laced  in  the  eastern 

l)a)s  of  the  aisles  ;  or,  if  there  were  no  aisles,  in  the  two  eastern 

corners  of  the  nave.     Of  the  latter  i)osition,  I'atricio,  Ranworth, 

i'eterchurch,    and     I'rishay     afford    examples.       At     i'atricio, 

Hrecknock,  and  Ranworth,  Norfolk,  one  altar  is  |)laccd  on  each 

side  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  westward  of  and  against  the 

rood  screen  (  1 1 }.     At   I'eterchurch  and   Urishay,  I  lereford,  also, 

the  altars  occupy  this  jjosition,  but  there  are  no  screens.     .\t 

Tattershall,   Lincolnshire  (10),  .Southwell    minster,  and    Kxeter 

cathedral,  the  stone  .screen  is  Iniilt  with  western   recesses  for  two 

side  altars.     .\t  St  David's  there  is  an  altar  en  the  north  side  of 

the  screen    43  .     In  Some  churches  recesses  for  an  altar  occur  in 

the  resjionds  of  the  chancel   arch;-   i\s^..  at   Harfrc.ston,   Kent; 

Castle  Rising  and    Melton  Constable,   Norfolk   (44J  ;    Hoariunit. 

Hants;  Iffley  and  .Stanton  Harcourtand  Chip|)ing  Norton,' Oxon. 

Sometimes  in   later  days  these  recesses  have  been  pierced  so  as 

to  give  a  better  \  iew  of  the  altar,  perhajjs  when  aisles  had  been 

added  and  the  side  altars  removed  into  their  eastern  bays.     'J"he 

westernmost    bays   of  aisles    also    .sometimes    had    altars;    at 

•Addlethorpe,     Lincolnshire,    the\-    retain    the    parclose    .screens 

which   coinerteil    them    into   chapels.       In    the   eastern    bav    of 

both,   aisles   at   Theddlethorpe   All    Saints,   and    in    that  of   the 

south  aisle  of  North   Scmercotes,  Lincolnshire,  altar  slabs  with 

consecration   crosses   remain:  and   the   south   aisle  of   luistone, 

Oxfordshire   45  . 

'  For  the  original  posilimi  of  lii^h  .ilt.irs  under  ceiuml  lanterns  see 
liitf/ii,  All  liilci  tin  I-  ill  /•>(,•/.(//./,  p.  593. 

-  .Such  ;t!tar  recesses  are  by  no  mc.ins  iintonmion.  Mr  I'.  M.  lohnston 
reports  >ixtcen  in  Sussex  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cenuuies.  most  of  them 
under  seniii  ircular  arches. 

— I..I.CU  ..1  II,  r..ei,,f',  ,.,  ,:fi:^:fi>i!!,p.  >,4,-;,  u hcrc  the  rereads 

vf  the  al'ar  is  shown. 
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SomctiiiK's  even  tile  central  hays  of  an  aisle  were  scixiiied 
off  to  serve  as  an  altared  chajjei.  In  Inirham  cathetlial  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  bays  from  the  east  of  the  south  aisle  "f 
the  nave  were  screened  off  as  the  Neville  chapel.  In  pari-ii 
churches  also  chapels  were  sometimes  screened  off  in  the  inidtlle 
of  an  aisle  ;  e.j,^.,  at  Shere.  Surrey  ;  and  when  a  chantry  endow- 
ment was  attached  to  such  a  chapel,  the  family  which  providetl 
the   endowment    sometimes    put  in    a   much   larger  window  to 


Melton  Constable,  Norfolk 


nni)rovethe  lij^hting  of  their  altar,  filling  it  perhaps  with  heraldic 
glass.  The  presence  of  such  a  window  is  always  a  presumption 
of  the  former  existence  of  a  chantry  chapel  within  the  aisle;  as 
also  is  the  survival  of  rai.scd  i)latforms,  <\^.,  those  of  four  altars 
which  have  now  disappeared  from  the  nave  of  Sail  church,  Norfolk. 
C"hapels  were  also  built  out  m  all  sorts  of  positions,  the 
favourite  position  being  alongside  the  chancel.  As  a  rule,  the 
biiil.ier-,  av(.ided  carrying  the  chapel  along  to  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  chancel,  being  anxious  not  to  spoil  the  lighting  of  the 
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hi^jh  altar;  <•.(,•.,  at  Slurc  and  Mcrstliam.  Siincv;  but  tlicrc  are 
many  cxa-ptions.     An  altar  rc-mains  in  tlio  chapel  of  the  j'rior  s 
l-'<lj,'nig  at  Wenlock    451.      Transepts   also  were    luiilt  to  hold 
altars;  the  central  transept,  as  at   Lincoln  minster;  the  eastern 
transei.t,  as  at    Lincoln.    Worcester,    Hereford,   Fountains-  the 
western  transept,  as  at  lily  and  Wells.     .\t  St  .\lbans.  Kirk'stall 
C  iteau.v.  and  l-.l,ra:h,  altars  backed  on  tf)  the  massive  piers  of 
the  nave    71  ;.      Such  pier-altars  were  very  fraiuently  screened 
oil  m  nave  and  choir.      To  the  nmre  important  tombs,  especially 
to  the  chantry  tombs,  altars  uxrc   often    attached  at  the  west 
end  ;  r,<r.,  that  of  Lord  Marne\-  at  l,aser  .Marney,  l-lssex  '      Altars 
occur  too  m  vestries;   <-.,^r,  .-n  Ad-k-rburv,  Oxford;    Warmiiur. 
ton  and   .Shotteswell,  Warwick;   Claypole.   Notts.;    in  all   these 
lour  the  altars  survive.     I'iscinas  occur  in  porches  ;  ,;-^>-,<  altars  • 
.•..C-,    Melton    .Mowbray,    Leicester.       In   the   chamber"  above   a 
porch   there  was  sometimes  an   altar;  the   upper  room   of  the 
south   porch   of  .Sail  was   a    Lady  chapel,   for  underneath    the 
modern  whitewash  the  letter  M  appears;  also  the  piscina  and 
the    shelf  of   the    aumbry    remain.      There    were    even    altars 
sometimes  in  the  ro.xl   k,fts  ;  where  rood  loft  and  screen  alike 
have   disappeared,  the   survival  of  the  piscina   tells   the   storv '^ 
In  the  triforium  chambers  of  choirs  and  transepts  of  the  "rcater 
churches,  a  tars  were  sometimes  placed,  r.^^.,  in  all  the  five  upper 
chapels  of  Gloucester  cithedral  ;  the  easternmost  of  these  altars 
m  a  mutilated  condition,  may  still  be  seen  above  the  entrance 
to  the   Lady  chapel.     .At  I'enkevel  St  Michael,  Cornwall,  there 
was  an  altar  in  the  tower,  perhaps  because  it  was  usual  to  build 
an  altar  to  St  .Michael  in  hi-h  places;  e.j,r.,  St  Michael's  chapel. 
Le     uy,  on  the  top  of  a  needle  of  volcanic  rock,  and  the   St 
Michae  s   .Mounts  ,n  Cornwall  and  Hrittany.     At  Christchurch 
Hampshire,   when    the    Lady  chapel   was   built,  the   walls  were 
carried  up  so  as  to  provi.le  a  low  chamber  above  the  vault  and 
beiieath  the  roof;   ,t   still  pes   by  the   name  of  St   Michael's 
oft.     At     irook,   near  Ashford.   Kent,  there  is  an  altar  in  the 
ower,  with   a  statue  of  Christ    above.      The   eastern  li.nb   of 
(xloucester  was   planned   in   the  eleventh   centur\-  to  have   five 
small  apsKlal  altars  m  the  crypt,  five  on  the  ^^ound  fioor,  and 
five  m   the    r,  orium  chamber.     The  charnel  house  in  front  of 
Jorwich  cathedral,  now  the  undercroft  of  the  hall  of  the  Grammar 

church    the    rri-inal    altar    still    survives    f;.       I„    the    >  reiter 
monastic  chuirhes  there  were  two  ^r,eat  screens  ;   in  frontV.f  the 

'  See  liti)\ani,  ii.  138. 

-  For  these  piscinas  see  p.  1  58. 
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St  Albans  Cathedral 
western  of  the  two.  which  is  still  stanJinjj  at  St  Albans  (71  \ 


wa:i 


central  altar,  with  a  dour  un  cither  side.      This  was 


more 


es[x  •  .ally  the  altar  of  the  laity.     It  was  staled  the  altar  of  the 


W_^M^3l 


in 


\i 


4S 


rilK,    I  \':M>Ii    I  <i.\N(  I  I 


1-  altar.     'I'luic  w.i-, 

cliaiU  il    .S(  |.  ■■1)    I  if   ;( 

iM(  Morway  t'{  the  >ori(.ii. 
'  to  (lull  altars  '  ;  ,-.j^'.,  i.f 
M  is!  PIC.'       I  liesL-  au-  ;,i)i 


f  ill 


I      1 


)at  altars   m  iVoiit 


Holy  Cr«)~s,  or  ot  the  Crii.  :  \,  <m-  •  tli  I  Inlv  kun.l.nr  tlu'  K.».(| 
altar,  soriK-tiincs  tli<-  Jtsiis  .iltar.  i  ,  U  iclRstcr  catin-dial  it  was 
<k-(licatc(l  K>>  Si  Nicliol.is.  SiTUf  thirc  uas  siuli  an  altar,  till 
flestroyed  in  a  modern  rcstoratio.  .  in  tin-  (.olk'^TJjitc  clnnxli  of 
Ottcry  .St  Mary,  it  is  probable  that  otlieis  .1"  the  laryer  cailitdral 
and  Collegiate  churches  .ijso  p. 
however,  no  central  .ilt.ir  in  h. 
parish  church  ;  it  would  have  bi. 
Kelerences  are,  hi)\\e\er,  made  ii  ,- 
Croston,  Standycise,  and  I're.sti",  .  i.. 
likely  to  be  altars  on  the  to|)  oT  ,!ip  |.i  .,i 
of  one  of  the  screens. 

In  addition  to  these  altars,  -.om      . 
a  ,//,'//■  ,il(,ir.      'i'his  enabled  tlv    h    ;ii  alt.ir  i 
more  important  .services.     The  v 'i  .ir  alti!     ■. 
less  ill  a  line  with  the  tM^tern  cikN  of  lin  s;ai!- 
choir  proper  and  th<-  i)rcsl)yt«r)-.-      This  anan.; 
so  earl\-  as  950   in    the    .\n'-lo-S,i\,in  cathedral 
There  was  one    in    the  crossing;   of  Westmiiist. 
H.nry  \'!l.  in  his  will  directefl  that  .Masses  sh,, 
the  altar  under  the  lantern-place  betvveen  the  (  •uiu-  and  the  !  li-h 
Ahar"  until  his  new  chapel   be  "  fnll\- edifii-d."     .\t  Worcester 
this  altar  was  called   the  m,;{inii,  „.'l',ui\  and    v.is  dedicali'd   in 
121.S  to  St  I'eter  and  St  Wolstan.      At  Hur\  .'^l  lulnuipds,  .\l)l 
IJaldewiii     io65-K>y7    and   Abbot  iohannc's  prjuiii      1    -.1-15. 
were  buried,  the  fMriner  behind,  the"lall' r  in  (r^nt     i       ■/>,// 77^   ,■ 
altntr  in  clioro.      .\t  1-.1>   a  screen  was  made  in  134;  ti.    a:  pl.iced 
JHXta  altaic  in  choio.     .\;    Roch.ester  the  .  Iioir  kit.ir  \-  is  call    \ 
the    iiiimis   ,i/t,,ir.      At    Salisbur\    it    was    the   ah  ir   ///    ///,■,/,,• 
firs/n/rrii.     At  Toledo  il    still  remains  and   is  called  the  /<//;//,■ 
altar.     Thus   a   great   chin    li    might    liaxe  fu  c  ..i    mioic  centiMl 
a'i,.is  m  .1  row  -that  of  ihe   I.ad\-  ch.ipcl  .    ih.ii    ..f  ■  .ini's 

chai)el;  the  nig      ,ltar  ;  the  ch..ir  altar  ;  the    i.ive  alt,, 


ater  .inii  hes  ||,id 
be  \\  -ir\eii  |i  .r  the 
pi.exd  more  01 
■y.,  i.  'tween  the 
meni  |)re\;iiled 
"  I  ant'ibury. 
..151  ;  for 
d  be  siiii''  "  ..! 


1)1  STkCCTIO.V    OK    Al.T.\K>— .\I.1.\K    >l    \1;S 
MiNOK    .\l.T.\k.s 

in  1550  the  Council  ordered  Kidky.  Hisjiop  (,f  London,  and 
other  bishop.s,  to  cause  to  be  taken  d,'.,.n  all  thr  altars  in  -very 
church  and  chapel,  and  instead  of  tlu  a  a  tal)l.  to  Ix-  set  ■.>  in 
.some  convenient  part  ..f  the  chancel,  within  everv  such       'irch 


'   fluoted  in  l<lii\:in.>.  ii.  i_j!, 

■'  Noi  In  ExilLT  cathedr.il  and  old  Si  i'.iul,.     .s.  J.  M    \> 


rui;  Al.i  \' 
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i)r  r'najnl.  Hut  tl  irclerwas  certainly  ih)t  •Mrriecl  nut  ever>- 
^vhcic.  for  in  tin  .njum  tidii^  issued  Hy  Ouccri  Kli/ibcth  in 
i5'9,  it  is  Ictn  -iy  Stat'.'  '  i.it  ■in  snuii'  otl-r  pi.ices  the 
altars  'ic  not  yet  rcnioxcc  m  t  ic-t  >anu-  injunctions,  it  is 
ordfifd  "iliat  no  alt.u'  he  Mken  ilown.  Imt  hj  oversij^lt  of  the 
■  urate  of  the  church  and  tli-    churchw  irdei  s  or  one  nl     hem  at 


? he  least."     fhit  tho^c  who  e:\ose  coul 
Wood       Mefore    1^58,  hovve\ii 


i«-rivhed  ;  <•;.,  ;.  I, 
(  oinmi'i-'ioner^  report 
ktciit  !i  niv,  . .11.  ■.her 
hott'.i!.,  ,1  .(her  into  .1 
a  briiok,  lother  inio  ,. 
was  lonvei'!'!  hj  0,,-  |, 
One  at  St  .\ii  iiael  If  Mi 
lu'  one  of  till  ina\  01  ,, 
in  1746.     \(.     iP 
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''  '  i  as  pavt.-mei 

il  chamfered    e^ 

'own.    ■>  as  not  to  harbour 

marble;  and,  bc-arini;  five 

When   found,  if    they 

'■  or  table,  tlie\-  should    be 
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■■^labs     '/     Ju    on    th 
re     !ri-,  foiii  orii;iiial  stoii 
tl      ■•  a'tai    ;  vi/     'he  hi^n 
SI'  •    ^-  enti       c  to  liie 

viz.,  M  cither 

or  thf  anker-h 

u  '  hf 

•I  entrar  c  ti 

I'oi       mpt'.n, !   '  'ucc^' 
the  ■     :-;in:     cri  -.ses,  i^ 
The    \v:.y      Itars  re      , 
Kipon  ;   •    ,tt  of  St   Ma 


!c  ol  t 
or  '■  i 
^ha) 


;ie 


^    a        rare.      .Arundel,  Sussex. 
I'ei     church,  Hereford,  retains 
ar,  and     he  side  altars  on  either 
ipse.     Patricio  retains  three  altars  ; 
i    ■  doorway  cjf  the  rood  screen,  and 
nuis  reclusi  "  attached  to  the  west 
etains  the  side  altars  on  either  side 
chaixel.     .\    Norman  altar  />  niains  at 
.\    ate  twelfth-century  e.\-,.i;,ple,  with 
be  s._-i.ii  at  New  Shorehain,  Susse.v  { 1  2). 
•\  the  little   hospital   chapels   at 
.  ialene  rests  on  piers  of  masonry 
with  apcKures    between  is   hospital   was   founded    in    i  no 

-Anothc  remains  in  the  hosp.tal  at  Glastonbury. 

h<"       ists  of  altar  sl.ili^  ih.it  have  iiion  c,.  U'.wnA  nrr  •■;v<=r,  :••  vi,,,.--^'- 
o,.i».-.  ml.cturf,  M.  145  ;  h.c!e-:iolnK.,.'.l  S..<  Jety's  H.uuHwok  .  '  English 

/■•■   ••  ..!■.  p.  46  ;  C()\  and  H.irveys  AV/.-Z/.v/t  (  //«,-,//  I  iirnitutr.  {>.  8.' 
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Survival  of  Minor  Altars 


;! 


Minor  altars  more  commonly  survive, 
been  noted  : — 


The  followin"  liave 


Afldcrburj-,  Oxon. ;  vestr)-. 
Astliall.  Oxon. ;  north  chapel. 
Ik-daleA'orkshire;  undercroft. 
Ik'lper,  Derby;  chapel  of  St 

John  J}apti.st. 
Benj,'c\vorth,  Worcester;  north 

aisle. 
lkouj,diton  Castle  chapel. 
ChippiPL,'       .Norton,     Oxon.; 

north  chapel. 
Christchurch,    Hants;     Lady 

chapel. 
Claypoie,      Lincolnshire ; 

sacristy. 
Compton    Wynyates,    War- 
wick ;  private  cha[)el. 
Coiton,  Dorset. 
Dore,  Hereford  ;  east  chapel. 
iMistone,  Oxon. ;   south  aisle 

(slab  destroyed  recently). 
Gloucester,    chapel     east    of 

Whis])erin<.{  (iallery. 
Gloucester,  chapel  in  triforium 

chamber, 
(irantliam,  Lincolnshire ; 

undercroft. 
Jeivaulx abbey, Yorkshire  34). 


Little      Oakley,     Nortliants ; 

north  aisle. 
.\orthleach,(jlouccster;  north 

chajjel. 
Nunney  Castle  chapel, 
i'enkivel,  Cornwall ;  tower. 
Rievaulx  abbey,  Yorkshire. 
Shotteswell,  Warwick  ;   Lady 

chapel. 
Solihull,     Warwick  ;     under- 
croft. 
Tarrinj;      Neville,      Sussex  ; 

.south  aisle. 
Tintagel,     Cornwall  ;      south 

chapel. 
Tichborne,        Hants;       s  de 

chapel. 
Warkworth  hermitage,    Nor- 
thumberland. 
Warmington,  Warwick ;  I .ady 

chapel. 
Wells,   Somerset;    chapel    of 

vicar's  close. 
Wenlock,   Salop;    chajjel    of 

prior's  hxigings. 
Westminster:   Vyx  chapel  in 
the  undercroft. 


To  thes('  the  Dictiomuy  of  AnhitiXtiire  adds  Uridgenorth, 
Saloj);  Dulas,  Hereford;  tideswell,  Derbyshire;  Dunstcri 
Somerset  now  replaced);  Porlock,  Somerset;  Willingham,' 
Cambridgeshire. 

.Mr  Clinch  'Old  Rnglisli  Cliunhcs)  adds  Kcpton,  Derb\-shire  ; 
Clapton-in-Ciordano,  Somerset;  (irosniont,  Monmouth; 
Hurford,  Oxon.;  Lidbury.  .Salop;  ComjUon,  Surrey;  IJurton 
I  )asset,  Warw  icksliire. 


ij 
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Mli;  tcnnrcrcclcs  seems  to  lie  a  contraction  from  the  French 
"<in-it-(/os"  =  ",iinr>r  lios"  =  " nd  irtro  i/os."  or  " dossinn"  or 
"(/<>/ sum":  it  answers  to  1-Vench  "  n-/,iM;"  and  the  Sinmish 
"  irt.M>r  It  was  used  loosely  of  the  hack  of  a  scat,  a  fire-hack, 
IT  the  hack  of  an  altar.  Sometimes  it  was  applied  to  emhroidered' 
h.ui.Liin-^s  at  the  back  of  an  Ifar.  It  came  into  common  use  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  term  "  ;v7rt/;/^  "  is  svnonymous  with 
"  reiedos  "  ;  to  apply  it  to  the  step  or  -,^radin(  \  hich  is  occasionallv 
found  at  the  back  of  the  altar  slab,  as  is  sometimes  done  is  pro'- 
duclive  of  confusion  ' 

keredoses  aie  supi)osed  not  to  have  come  into  ^^eneral  use 
before  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centurs".  and  this  may  be  true  of 
those  placed  behind  the  hi^di  nitar  of  the^'reater  churches.  Hut 
muKu-  altars  backin},'  on  a  wall  in  manv  cases  doubtless  had 
reredoses  from  the  very  first.  In  the  catacombs,  when  a  cross 
or  other  .symbol  was  painted  on  the  back  of  the  recess  of  an 
.tntsoliuni.  what  was    it    but  a  reredos?     Above   ^rn.und.  also. 

'  C.iadines  occur  in  KnK'lish  churches;  behind  the  altar  in  Crantham 
crypt  there  i>  a  thin  slab  lyinj,'  on  the  back  portion  of  the  altar  slab,  forming 
a  kin.l  of  shelf:  six  inches  above  it  is  another  shelf  in  the  window-sill 
At  the  west  end  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster  there  remains 
part  ol  an  altar  shelf  At  Cold  Overton,  Leicester,  is  an  altar  shelf  enriched 
with  moldings  and  carvings,  and  clearly  intended  to  be  seen.  There  are 
marks  of  another  at  Romsey  iMJcklethwaitc,  Onuniuuts  of  the  Ruhru, 
pp.  26^-3).  .\t  Clapton-in-Gordano,  .Somerset,  is  a  continuous  altar  shelf 
extending  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel  ;  it  is  molded,  and  contains  three 
holloas  in  whuh  are  holes  formerly  occupied  l.y  irons  which  supported 
three  statuettes,  ..nc  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south.  The  altar 
shell  IS  5  ft.  6  in.  below  the  base  of  the  east  window.-ti.  C.  N  A  similar 
she  .remains  in  the  south  chapel  at  Christchurch,  Hants.  It  is  probable 
that  in  all  the  above  and  similar  cases  the  shelf  was  intended  to  support  a 
small  reredos  ;  certainly  candlesticks  were  not  placed  on  it.-S  J   M    I' 
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very  early,  minor  altars  were  constructed  backiii-^  on  to  walls, 
f.i,'-.,  the  recesses  o!  the  chapel  built  in  the  fifth  century  round  the 
baptistery  of  St  John  Lateran,  Rome,  were  too  small  to  admit  of 
isolated  altars;  and  the  altars  must  have  backed  on  to  a  wall, 
and  (jn  this  wall  there  would  be  a  fresco,  or  mosaic,  or  sculpture. 
Above  an  altar  in  the  crypt  of  I'rbano  alia  Caffarella  is  a  painted 
reredos  of  the  ei^dith  centurv.  In  the  cha[)el  of  .St  Zeno  in 
St  Prassede,  Rome,  is  a  p  tinted  niche  and  altar  of  the  ninth 
century. 

-As  regards  the  reredos  of  the  high  altar,  its  origin  may 
conceivably  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases,'  the  great 
shrine  and  the  high  altar  were  placed  back  to  back,  the  altar 
being  placed  north  and  south,  the  shrine  east  and  west.  In  such 
a  case,  the  western  end  of  the  shrine  and  its  loft>'  pedestals 
formed  a  reredos  to  the  high  altar. 

Nevertheless,  long  after  the  minor  altars  had  come  into 
possession  of  a  reredos,  the  high  altar  usually  had  none.  For 
this  there  were  various  reas.jns.  In  the  first  place,  in  man>-  of 
the  earlier  Christian  churches  the  high  altar  stood  at  the  west 
end,  and  the  celebrant  fared  the  congregation  ;  therefore,  till  the 
orientation  of  churches  was  changed,  the  high  altar  could  not  have 
a  reredos.  Such  change  of  orientation  did  not  become  general 
till  the  ninth  century.  Again,  the  original  position  for  the 
bishop's  chair  was  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar,  a  position  which 
it  occupied  here  and  there  till  ver>-  late  days ;  <.(,-■.,  in  Rheims 
cathedral  this  as  its  position  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  such 
a  case,  if  a  reredos  had  been  built  close  to  and  behind  the  high 
altar,  the  bishop  could  not  have  seei.  his  peojile,  nor  could  his 
people  have  seen  him.  In  many  great  churches,  also,  a  little 
distance  east  of  the  high  altar  was  the  shrine  of  the  great  local 
saint,  conspicuous  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  choir  ;  a  reredos 
behind  the  altar  would  more  or  less  have  blocked  the  occupants 
of  the  stalls  from  view  of  the  shrine.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in 
the  greater  churches  of  luigland  the  reredos  of  the  hign  altar,  if 
used  at  all,  was  long  kept  t|uite  low. 

In  our  parish  churches  no  such  considerations  prevented  the 
erection  of  reredoses  behind  the  high  altar.  In  these  churches 
there  was  neither  western  orientation,  shrines  behind  the  altar, 
nor  bishop's  throne  ;  and  so  they  were  placed  close  against  the 

'  A,?-.,  the  shrine  of  .St  Krkenwald  in  St  Paul's,  London,  and  otiginally 
those  of  St  Alban  at  S.  Albans,  St  Richard  at  Chichester,  and  St  Oswin  at 
Tynemouth,  were  so  placed.  See  the  writer's  Inlroiiiiction  to  Enqiish 
Church  Architecture,  p.  Qt.  In  the  eleventh  century  such  a  disposition  is 
found  in  the  shrine  and  high  altar  of  St  .Savin-sur  Gartempe. 
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eastern  wall.'  Hut  the  fact  is,  the  English  hi<rh  altar  had  a 
very  jjlon'oiis  reredos  already,  one  of  stained  glass.-  On  this 
was  depicted  in  vivid  hues  the  Crucifixion  or  other  befitting 
.subject.  The  stained  glass  of  the  great  east  window  was  the 
Knglish  parochial  rcredo.s.     This  it  is  that  explains  the  great 


Ludlow 


'  There  are  isolated  examples  of  parochial  i/,-/,ic/ic,i  altars.  There  is  a 
ciirious  platform  over  :"  undercroft  behind  thr  high  altar  of  Tunstead, 
Norfolk,  which  wou.f  ^  .,  very  well  as  a  pedestal  for  a  shrine.  -So  also 
the  Internal  vestry  .  :  ;..;  "jack  of  the  high  altar  at  Tideswell,  Derby- 
shire, causes  the  alta.  j  6  ft.  away  from  the  east  wall.  Examples  of 
al  ars  with  detached  rer^Joses  occur  at  Sawley,  Derbyshire  ;  Westleton, 
Suffolk  J  and  South  Petherton,  Somerset  {English  Church  Furniture,  p.  22)! 

^  This  is  pointed  out  in  Mr  Cntnpnr's  importmt  paper  on  the  English 
altar  m  the  Transactions  0/ St  PauPs  Ecclesiohgical  Society. 
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size  of  many  ,111  v.j'si  w  inrlrnv,  so  often  mit  of  scale  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  c'lanLcl  aiui  the  chnrcli.  Its  sill  was  almost  alua\s 
brought  down  (juite  low  ;  sometimes  so  near  to  the  .;itar  slab 
that  but  quite  a  narrow  band  of  wall  was  left  for  a  reredos. 
Where  the  liand  is  very  broad,  it  is  because,  as  at  Long  Melford, 
there  is  a  detached  Lady  chapel  on  the  other  side  of  the  window  ; 


or  else,  as  at  .St  Peter's,  Mancroft,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere, 
a  vestry;  this  is  quite  an  exceptional  arrangement.  Ludlow, 
however,  has  a  lofty  reredos  in  three  tiers  (much  restored!  It 
will  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  reredoses  of  the  Iui"lish 
parish  churches  occur  with  sufficient  freijuency  above  minor 
altars  in  the  eastern  ends  of  aisles  and  transepts,  where  the 
windows  are  usuallv  smaller  in  size,  but  less  often  beneath  the 
east  window  of  the  chancel  ;  e.^.,  Castle  Rising.  Norfolk. 
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In  the  "roatcr  cathedral,  monastic,  and  collegiate  churches, 
tlic  hi-h  altars  bein-  detached,  there  was  at  first  little  scope  for 
rered.r>i.s  behind  them.  This  was  n.-i  so  in  then"  cliapes.  Many 
uf  these  in  Gothic  davs  we..'  loftier  than  most  paroeinal  chancels, 
and  therefore  there  was  room  for  a  reredos  without  curta.lm- 
the-  i.ron..rtions  of  the  east  windo-  of  the  chapel.  Accordingly, 
fine  rc> closes  occur  in  Lady  chapels,  <•,-..  m  Bristol,  Kly  W  e lis 
,  c=  and  (douccster  cathedrals,  an.l  Christchurch  I'riory  church  : 
:nurin  some  of  the  minor  chapels  also  ■  ;;.     In  Kly  Lady  chapel 


S;ili^l)ur\    Chantry,  Chrislihiirch 


Hi 


there  "s  an  ini;enious  compromise  between  the  connictn>g  claims  of 
reredos  and  east  window  ;  the  summit  of  the  reredos  Ix-m:^  origi- 
nally desi'Tiu-d  to  occupv  the  central  one  of  the  lower  panels 
of  the  window  instead  of  glass.'  When,  however,  there  was  no 
eastern  window  at  all,  <-.a^..  at  All  Souls  and  New  (_ollege.  O.xford. 
where  on  the  other  side  of  the  east  wall,  is  the  (  olk-ge  hall,  tiie 
reredos  mi'dit  occupv  the  whole  eastern  wall  up  to  the  roof,  bo 
it  did  in  several  of  the  later  chantrv  chapels,  such  as  were  built 

'  This  ori.i;iii;iily  (om.iiiieU  an  im.ige    of   Our    L;u!y.  kncnvn  .15  M,!nf 
S.iliifuris.     S.  J.  M.  I'. 
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inside  the  church  between  two  piers ;  we  possess  fine  specimens, 
though  mutilated,  covering  the  eastern  walls  of  the  chantry 
chapels  of  Bishop  Seabroke  at  Gloucester,  Lady  Salisbury  at 
Christchurch,  Bishops  Wykeham,  Waynflete.  Langton,  Beaufort, 
Fox  and  Gardiner  at  Winchester,  Prince  Arthur  at  Worcester, 
the  De  La  Wai  re  chantry  chapel  at  Boxgrove,  and  others.  Of 
these,  that  of  Bishop  Wykeham  {ob.  1404)  is  probably  the 
earliest,  and  has  but  a  single  row  of  statues ;  later,  two,  three, 


Uoxgrove :   De  La  Warre  Chantry 


or  four  rows  of  statues  might  be  superposed,  minor  statuettes 
also  being  introduced.  The  most  elaborate  example  left  is  that 
in  the  chantry  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur  in  Worcester  cathedral.^ 

'  On  chantry  chapels  see  Comt«  Paul  River  and  Mr  F.  E.  Howard  in 
Bulletin  Monumental,  ic^jS.  Another  treatment  is  seen  in  the  aisles  of 
Henry  VH.'s  chapel,  Westminster,  where,  in  St  Margaret's  chapel,  below  is 
a  plain  slab  for  a  framed  or  painted  roredos,  and  above  are  three  statues 
'n  niches  ;  on  the  left  St  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  on  the  right  St  Margaret 
oi  Antioch      With  this  may  be  compared  the  late  reredos,  much  restored,  of 
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The  development  of  the  reredos  took  various  forms  in 
England.  Where  we  could  get  it,  we  preferred  above  all  things 
stained  glass.  Probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms,  outside  of 
the  catacombs  and  crypts,  was  the  Dossal,  or  Dorsal,  or  Upper 
Frontal,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  which  was  a  hanging  of  silk, 


M.\). 


St  Margaret's  Chapel 


damask,  o;'  other  textile  fabric,  suspended  at  the  back  of  the 
altar  from  hooks  in  the  east  wall.  During  the  later  Middle  Ages 
it  was  changed  with  every  change  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments, 

the  Mayor's  chapel,  Bristol  (61).  In  the  chapels  surrounding  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nave  the  eastern  reredos  was  of  painted  glass,  the  rows  of 
statues  being  relegated  to  the  sides  of  the  '-hapel  (60).  In  the  Lady 
chapels  of  Gloucester  and  Christchurch  (7),  the  reredos  composition  com- 
prised three  parts,  a  reredos  of  glass  above,  and  a  painted  rerctlos  below, 
enshrined  in  a  stone  reredos,  richly  coloured  and  gilt,  of  niched  statuettes. 


I 
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so  as  to  conform  to  the  colour  rcciuircmLiits  of  the  ecclesiastical 

season  ;  a  custom  still  sometimes  followed,  even  where  dossals  of 

picture-tapestry  are  employed,  as  in  the  Sistine  cha|)cl  at  Rome.' 

Mention  of  reredoses  is  frequent  in  wills  and  inventories.     In 


S.  Sebastian 


V       \ 


1450  Joan   Huckiand  left  to  the  church    (jf   Kd^cote  "a  j^reen 
apparel  for  tlic  altar,  that  is  to  say,  reredos  and  frontal  powdered 

'  Architectural  Rccor.t,  v.  245.  It  cannot  be  too  fully  realised  that, 
nowadays  th.it  such  admirable  materials  are  obtainable,  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  reredos  is  the  dossal.  Above  all,  the  chilly  stone  reredos 
should  be  avoided.  Of  course,  if  the  church  is  great  and  rich,  the  reredos 
may  contain  >ubjects  in  sculptured  alabaster,  but  these  should  be 
carved  ,i  id  gilded  ;  as  also  should  any  reredos  in  wood,  which,  however,  is 
a  less  desirable  material.  .An  evrpption  may  be  made  for  thp  late  Mr 
George  1  mworth's  reredoses  in  red  tcrra-cotta. 
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will)    '^'M.   iiiid    two 
app-nt-'lls  of  -iCliili'  for 


riildcll-  of  ,!,'•/■<>•«  tartann.  Ittin  two 
the  twi  iltars  with  riddclls  for  Ix-nt.'"' 
In  15J6,  at  St  I.awrrncc,  RLiuiii!^,  there  was  paid  £().  14s.  4d.  to 
tlic  i)ainter  for  |)aiiitiiij,'  the  Transfiguration  over  the  hii^h  altar; 
and  received  fnin  varinu-.  |)ersons  towards  the  };il<hn^'  and 
paini  ;  of  the  Transfi^uiration  over  the  \\\^\\  altar,  ^,'4.  13s.  id.  ; 
it  looks  as  if  this  reredos  was  a  painting  on  wood  or  canvas. - 

For  reason^  ^'iven  ah  )ve,  t  •  reredoscs  of  parochial  hi^di 
altars,  where  they  had  reredoses,  must  ori^inallv  have  lx.'en  (piite 
low.  inerclv  a  narrow  hand.  The  smallness  of  the  space  to  be 
iiniarnented.  therefore,  allowed  that  the  ornamentation  should 
1)L'  in  precious  metaN.  Mein^'  in  precious  metaK  and  enriched 
with  jewels,  it  was  desii.ible  that  the  reredos  should  be  movabU-, 
so  that,  when  not  m  u-.e,  it  mi},dit  lie  kejit  under  lock  and  key  in 
the  sacristy.  This  was  the  case  also  with  man\-  of  the  early 
frontals  or  "  anti|)en(lia."  Of  the-^c  movable  reredoses,  the  most 
famous  is  the  /'<;/-/  li'Oio  of  the  hi^h  altar  of  .St  Mark's,  Venice. 
it  was  be^nin  in  ('oii-tantinople  in  977,  but  was  not  completed 
till  I  105  ;  it  w.i-  further  embellished  by  I)oj;e  I'ietro  I.iam' 
between  1205  and  1239,  and  aj,Miii  in  the  fourteenth  centurv. 
when  it  aNo  received  a  Gothic  frami  It  is  comiKwed  of  ^old 
■  md  silver,  enamels  and  precious  stones,  repousse  and  chiselled 
work.  Other  reredoses  of  this  t\|)C  are  that  from  Hasel 
cathedral  in  the  Clunv  Museun  Paris;  the  repousse  copper  .md 
enamelled  reredos  of  Coblent/.,  and  the  gilded  co|)per  (iuc  in 
.St  (icrmain  des  I'res,  Paris.  .Such  i)recious  reredoses  were  once 
to  be  .seen  in  ICiv^land  also  till  the  :.,'reat  confiscation  of  the 
treasures  of  our  churches  by  the   Tudor  kind's. 

.Such  a  reredos  as  that  of  .St  Mark's,  Venice,  with  its 
re|)rescntations  of  Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  the  evan<^elists, 
archangels,  prophets,  and  apostles,  was  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  threat  majority  of  churches.  Hut  what  in  it  was  repre- 
sented in  siKer  and  goUl  and  enamel  mi.L,'ht  be  and  was  de[)icted 
in  stone.  .\  stone  sculptured  reredos  was  within  the  reach  of 
most  churches,  and  such  reretloses  were  not  uncommon  where 
there  was  room  below  the  east  window,  i:g.,  Ludlow  (53}.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  sculptured  reredos 
obtained  yet  j,'reater  popularity  from  the  introduction  of  a  new- 
material,  beautiful  it.  itself,  espcciallv  the  pure  white  alabaster 
found  in  the  beds  when  first  worked  near  Chella.ston,  Derbyshire, 
(ireat  numbers  of  these  alabaster  reredoscs  were  ordered  from 
the  Derby  and  Nottin^diam  craftsmen  in  i!ie  fourteenth  century, 


'  Scrjcant'^on  and  l.oriKfier.    v.v/r.;,  y.,  338. 
■'  Cox's  (yniir/nvttrdt'ns'  Aaounls,  p.  93. 
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and  increa.sin<;Iy  in  the  two  following  centuries.  It  is  probable 
that  all  were  painted  and  gilt.  Numerous  fragments  may  be 
seen  in  museums.  When,  however,  all  images  were  ordered  to 
be  destroyed,  tlicse  alabaster  retables,  or  "tables"  as  they  were 
usually  called,  were  destroyed  or  were  inutilated  and  |)lastere(l 
over.  Here  and  there  fragments  of  the  sculpture  seem  to  have 
been  concealed  beneath  the  fl(joring  or  within  the  walling  of  the 
church,  whence  in  recent  da\  s  some  have  been  e.xhumed.'     At 


Youlgreave,  Derbyshire 


Youlgrca\e,  Derbvshire,  is  an  alabaster  table  which  is  remarkable 
in  being  at  once  a  sepulchral  memorial  and,  in  ;dl  probability, 

'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  "tables"  were  reredoses.  .Small 
framed  tablets  of  alabaster  depicting  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  like  were  often  in  the  possession  of  private  persons. 
\'ery  many  alab.ister  "  tables,"  in  fragmental  condition,  are  to  be  seen  in 
churches  and  museums  .-\  cataloj^ue  of  the  collection  of  alabaster  sculptures 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries  «as  printed  by  the 
Society  in  1913.  There  are  numerous  references  to  these  sculptured 
"tables"  in  wills  and  inventories.  Thus  at  Dunwich,  Suffolk,  money  was 
betiueathetl  in  1458  "ad  novam  tabulam  de  alabastro  de  historia  .S.mctae 
Mar^aritae."  I'our  marks  were  bequeathed  to  buv  a  "table"  of  alabaster, 
with  figures  of  nine  female  saints,  in  St  Peter's  church,  Norwich 
{An/iu'i>/(\i;i(i,  xii.  94). 
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the  rcredos  of  the  former  Lady  chapel.  In  the  centre  the 
Hlessed  Virgin,  crowned  Queen  of  Heaven,  holds  the  Child. 
On  either  side  are  the  donors  of  the  "table,"  with  seven  .sons  and 
ten  daujjhters,  kneelinj,'  in  supplication.  Around  is  a  Latin 
inscription — "Here  lies  under  this  stone  the  bo<lies  of  Robert 
Gylbert,  Gentleman,  of  Yolgref  and  Joan  his  wife ;  which  Joan 
died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1492."  A  good  example  of  a 
small  retsble  or  "table"  is  preserved  at  Long  Melford,  SuflTolk  ; 
it  repre.sents  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

English  alabaster  was  exported  in  great  I'uantities  both  in 
block  and  in  carved  panels  and  tript\chs,  and  far  more  numerous 
and  elaborate  examples  are  now  to  be  seen  abroad,  e.g.,  in  France. 
Flanders,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  Icelaml,  than  in  England. 
They  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  onwards. 
In  France,  in  addition  to  tho.se  in  churches,  .some  hundreds  of 
examples  remain  in  mn.seum>  and  private  collections  (63 ).' 

Earlier  .still  is  the  painted  reredos ;  it  is  frequent  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.  Sometimes  the  painting  was  on  wood  and 
the  reredos  was  movable,  like  that  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber 
at  Westminster;  sometimes  it  was  on  the  panels  of  a  screen, 
above  a  side  altar,  as  at  Ranwortli.  Norfolk  (65).  \^ery 
frequently  it  was  painted  on  the  wall  or  .m  a  pillar  above  an 
altar.  Of  painted  wooden  reredoses  the  finest  in  England  is  that 
of  the  Westminster  altar,  nov.  removed  tr)  the  Jerusalem  chamber. 
It  is  decorated  with  glass  inlays  and  jewels,  and  is  made  to 
resemble  a  piece  of  enamelled  gok!  work.  In  the  centre  stands 
Christ  in  Majesty  holding  the  orb  or  univer.se  in  His  hand  ;  right 
and  left  are  figures  of  Our  Lady  and  St  John.-  It  is  worlTof 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  therefore  a  very  early  example. 
-Another  beautiful  examjile,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  in 
Norwich  cathedral  ;  till  recently  it  !iad  been  u.sed  as  the  top  of 
a  table.  On  it  are  representations  of  the  Flagellation,  Chri.st 
bearing  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension. 
The  date  is  fixed  by  the  banners  painted  on  th';  frame :  thev 
are  those  of  Bi>hop  Spo  icer  and  others  who  took  part  in  the 
defeat  of  John  Litester,  "King  of  the  Common.s,"  and  the 
peasant  insurgents  near  North  Walsham  in  1381.  It  is  8.',  ft. 
long  by  2  ft.  \o\   in.  broad.^'     In  the  great  church  of  Worstead 


■  Typical  l-rencli  examples  are  illustrated  by  Comte  I'aul  Biver  in  the 
Anh,cotoiiii,il  Journal  for  ^!arch  1910,  and  by  I'rior  and  (;ardner  in 
Aff(fiir.'n/  Fi^i;iirc  .Sculpture  iit  Kni^/nii,/,  c.  xi. 

-  Lethaby^s  /r,j////;;/i/,v,  p.  263,  and  Scott's  (,7<w////,,.., />,«/„  n;s/mim/er 
Al>lie\\  p.  105. 

•'  See  /'r(V<r</i/ii;s  of  the  Soc/,/y  of  AnliqiHuiis,  xvi,  123  and    C.[. 
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Norfolk,  there  remains  the  frame  of  a  lost  reredos  ''68)  At 
St  George's,  I'ombland,  Norwich,  is  a  painted  uooden  "table" 
of  great  beauty  ;  there  are  others  in  the  churches  of  St  Michael- 


K.    II.    M.    B. 


Norwich  Cathedral  :   Reredos 

at-Plea  and  SS  .Simon  and  Jude,  and  at  Romsev.  Fainted 
reredoses  may  also  bt  seen  on  the  eastern  walls  of  the  side 
chapels  o  Gloucester  Lad>-  chapel  ;  and  at  TewkesburN-,  inlhe 
Chan  ry  chapels  o(  lleauchamp,  Fit/-Hamon,  and  Despencer 
In   tlu-  last  ot   these  the  Trinity  is   represented  in  the  Sntre 
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witli  tli(;  ("oronatioii  of  tlie  JJIessucl  X'ir^nii  bc!n\v  ;  (in  cither  side 
are  reprcst;ntc(i  the  fomulcrs  of  the  chantry,  together  with  ccnsiiif,' 
an,^cIs.  At  Gloucester,  in  the  trifnrium,  is  a  framed  i)ictiirc  of  the 
I.ast  Judfjment  painterl  ///  tcmpciti  on  a  Ivind  of  <,'esso  <,'roiin(i  laid 
on  a  wooden  plankinLj  nearl\- an  inch  thicl< ;  from  its  dimensions 
(<■)  ft.  \o).  in.  b>'  7  ft.  7]  in.)  it  ma>-  liave  been  a  reredos  :  it  was 
discovered  in  1718  behind  the  wainscot  of  .stallwork  in  the  nave, 
l-'rom  the  classical  architecture  shown  in  it,  it  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  later  years  of  the  rei-jn  of  1  Fenry  VIII. ;  and  it  is  anterior  to 
153S.     It  has  been  thouj^ht  ♦-;  be  an  epitome  of  a  famous  altar- 
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Worsteail.   Norfolk 


piece  at  l)ant/:il,^  painted  in  1467.'  At  Ranworth,  Norfolk,  the 
up|)er  panels  of  tiie  choir  screen,  instead  of  being  open  in  normal 
Norfolk  fashion,  are  filled  in  ;  and  on  them  are  painted  exquisite 
figures  of  sanits.  This  church  possesses  two  nave  altars,  restored 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  choir  screen,  and  to  these  tw() 
side  altars  these  ])aintings  served  as  reredoses.'- 

'  ("..  Scharf,  jun.,  in  .l>r//„-()/oi;i,i,  xwvi. 

-  IlIu.:iatioiis   of   the    painted    figures    on    the     Kanwoitli    screen    of 
.SS,  I'eter,  Muhael,  .\nilrew,  I'aiil,  Stephen,  Simon.   Thomas,  lames    Philip 
John  the  Divine,  Ktheldreda,  Jtide.    Matthew.   Felix,   Lawren.e.  Maryaret' 
and   l!arl)ara  are   j^iven  in  the  writers  xolume  on   /;,v//,,///,wv  .nut  !\,t,o„ 
Saints.  London,  19 [4. 
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Many  of  the  i)ictme  rcietioscs  were  tripUclis  ;  /'.(•.,  they  had 
|)aintc(l  shutters  which  could  be  closed  to  save  the  ])aiiitin5;s 
from  daina^'e  by  dust  or  sun.  Many  on  a  majjnificcnt  scale 
remain  abroad,  especially  in  Germaiiv-  and  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Hrittany,  Tyrol,  and  Denmark;  fine  forei^ni 
examples  may  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensin^'ton  Museum. 
Once  they  were  common  in  Knf,dand.  At  Durham  there  was  a 
triptych  "standin},'  on  the  altar  atjainst  the  wall  "  at  the  back  of 
the  Jesus  altar.'     Long  Mclford,  Suffolk,  having  abundant  wall 


.■\di->hani,  Kent 


si)ace,  had  a  verv  grand  reredos.  "At  the  back  of  the  High 
Altar  there  was  a  goodly  mount,  made  of  one  great  tree,  aiui  .set 
uj)  to  the  foot  of  the  window,  there  carved  very  artificially  with 
the  stor\-  of  Christ's  I'assion,  representing  the  horsemen  witii 
their  swords,  and  the  footmen,  etc.,  as  theV  u.sed  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Calvary,  all  being  fair  gilt,  and  livelv  and  beautifully 
set  forth.  To  cover  and  keep  clean  all  the  which,  there  were 
very   fair  and    painted    boards,  made   to   shut    to,  which    were 

'  In  i.V^i  a  p.imtcr  of  .Newcistie  was  paiil  I2d.  for  paintins  one  of 
.Si  Culhliert's  bhih  eiiltr  diirks  /rd  i\v,m/,/,„r  /»;■  /,•  fv;v/,.,v  Kev.  Dr 
I  (nvlfi's  edilion  n(  /\':'/,:\  of  /)////', ,/'/,  p.  K/S). 
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npciicd  upon  h,-h  and  s<,lcinn  feast  days,  which  then  uas  a  very 
iK-autiful  >h..vv.       M  A.h-sham,  Kent,  is  a  u.-den  reredos  which 
'am...    fn.m    (anterl)ury    cathe(hal    (69).      Hdow    the   band   of 
quatief...K    IS    a    deep   ph'nth,    ch-apered,    and    with    remains   of 
i.amtni-s    or  •  -jesso",  of  the  four  Kvangeh-sts.     The  posts  at 
either  end  haw  crocket  caj.s  ..f  conventional  foh'a-e.     The  upper 
part  ongnially   ha<l    four  tref.,iled    arches  with  'slender   shafts 
Ihese  arches  also  had    diapered    backgrounds,  on  which  were 
four  sanus^  ni  panitin-  or  in  ••gesso."     On  the  cornice  are  the 
renianis   ..r  three  carved   "  pater.e."      In   each    post    is    a    lont' 
.groove  or  mortice,  to  receiv.Mvings  now  gone;  it  was  therefore 
a  tript\ch.     It   IS   probably   not  later  than   the  middle  of  the 
hirteenth    century.'     .\    magnificent   exami^le   of  the  triptych 
type  of  reredos  remains  in  the  hospital  chapel  of  St  John  at 
.Sherb-.rne  (well  worth  visiting  also  f„r  its  stained  glass)    -  in  the 
centre  is  represented  the  Raising  of  Lazarus;  outside  the  leaves 
or  do.  .rs  are  four  apostles,  inside  are  minr.r  Gospel  scenes.    Others 
occur  at  Hurford  in  Shropshire,  and  at  St  Cross,  Winchester.     In 
1467  W  illiam  Host.Mi   left  40s.  to  Newark  church,  "et  volo  ouod 
IS  a  summa  e.xpendatur  in  honesta  cAummr  ^/>v/// circa  tabulam 
ad   altarc    pnLThctum."      A  triptsch  was  destroxed  in   1562  in 
faconby  church,  Lincolnshire.  -  one  great  altar-table  z.M/enr.s 
11  ol   .mages  or  alabaster." ^^     Of  extraordinarx-  splendour  are 
the  tnptychs  m  Dijon  .Museum,  taken  from  the  demolished  o-n- 
ventiiai  cnapel  i<\  the  dukc^  of  Hurgunrly. 

or  reredoses  painted  on  walls  and  'piers  a  very  important 
series  remains  at  St  .\lbans.  Here,  a.gainst  the  wesLrn  .Sdes  of 
each  Norman  pier  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave,  there  was 
apparently  a  series  of  altars,  and  on  each  pier  above  a  painted 

tu  "it"',  r^",  '••■''"^'"f  ■■'''•■  "<■  ^•I'-ious  dates,  from  late  in  the 
tuelfth  to  the  i.,urtcenth  century.  The  piers  are  painted  both 
on  their  western  aiul  southern  sides,  1-ive  of  the  western  sides 
have  representalH.ns  of  the  Crucifixion;  on  the  south  sides  are 
various  subjects  :  St  (  hristopher.  St  Thomas  of  Canterbur\-,  and 
■^hcrs.  I  here  were  originally,  no  doubt,  similar  reredos'es  on 
he  .Norman  piers  of  the  south  arcade,  for  there  are  known  to 
have  been  altars  ,„  front  of  them;'  these  southern  piers, 
'  See  /;■,//,  c;,y;/.„./„.  .iv.  ,58.  I  .„„  indebted  t..  Mr  V.  M,  Fohnsron  for 
.1  ilebcnption  of  tins  ;.ncient  and  intt-restiny  reredos 

^See    paper   by    Mr    Kverard    (;,-c-en    ,„    /•>„.. r,f:„.,  o,  ,/,,■   s,n/,H,  of 

Mickiethuaites  ih//.tim'//f\  ,>/' ///,■  Ruhri,,  \^.  -<-^ 
J  Tiio  three  altars  now  a....in,t"  the  rood  screei/were  moved  from  before 
the  «est  faces  of  ,1„.    „„,„.  eastern   p,er.  of  the  south   aisle   of  the    nave 
W .  l'ai;e  s  (,„/,/,  ,',<  .V  .  //A,,/.,  (  atlu;/,;,!,  p.  7  , 
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however,  were  all  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Another  reredos  painted  on  the  wall  is  !'-t  in  the 
chapel   of  St    Ulaize  or    St    Faith   at    Westminster,   where   the 


Si  Alban'b  Nave 


Crucifixion    !■.   painted    below,   and   a   larj^e   fij^ure   of  St    I .uth 

above,  "the   most  remarkable   earlv  Gothic  wall-paintin'^    now 

remaining'  to  us"  ,73..'     At  VVivelsfieid,  Sussex,  is  a  recess  in 

'    Seu  l.i'.h.iby's  II  ',\\fim/i\/,-K  n.  2f.o. 


/ 
the 
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tic   ca>t  wall    ..f  the   south  chancel    chapel  with  a  patte 
tliaper  ami   tozeiii,'e  work   >'f  thirtceiitli-ceiitury  date.     .\t  , 


-•rn    of 
Stou. 


Si  Fiiiih 


Lincolnshire,  in  a  recess  over  the  altar  in  the  east  wall  ,.f  the 
north  transept,  is  depicted  St  Thomas  nf  Canterburv,  and  on 
'.'lie    side    Ins    snpper  uiih    the   ecclesiastics.  ...   the  other    side 


i 
i 
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the  mmclcr.     At  Great  Canficld,  Ksscx,  over  the  hiiih  aU.T   is 
a   l)cautifi.l   Vir-i.i    and   Child.     At    St   Cross.  Winchester,  are 


Iliiiiwell,  Uxon. 


fra-ments  ..f  a  richly  painted  reredos.  At  Hunburv.  C  heshire 
a  rerrdos  pan.ted  <.n  the  east  uall  ..f  the  south  chapel  represents 
the  Kcsurrection.     Others  mijjht  be  mentioned. 


rcr 


Oldham  >  Ch.intry,  Kxeter  Cathedral 

Ip   Kngland   however,  both  the  painted  and  the  sculptured 
-r.        vcre  Ml  the  en.l  supplanted   by  the  arrhitectura!  reredos. 
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It  is  not  al\va\  s  [lossiblL'  t<«  fliftcrciitiatc  the  two  latter  tyix.". ;  the 
terms  iiiif,'ht  l)c  applied  imlitferciitly  to  a  siinplc  rfndos  like 
that  in  ilanwcll.  ()v  i.  (7^  .  >  onsisting  of  a  row  ■•(' niches  with  a 
small  tif^ure  in  each.  \\  heii,  howevv  r,  a  rere<l()s  contains  a  group 
of  figures  occupying  the  whole  rcredos  or  mo^t  of  it,  it  plainly 
belongs  to  the   former   Xy\>c,  /•<,'.,  in   Hi^hop  ()i  'ham's  chantry 


Chichester  Cathed 


chapel,  l-.xeter  cathedra!  (y^j.  Just  a.-,  clearly,  such  screens  as 
those  of  Chichester  cathedral,  Patrin^'ton,  St  C'uthbert,  Wells, 
Winchester,  and  St  Albans,  in  which  the  sculpture  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  architecture,  beloni^  to  the  latter  t\ue.  In 
Knyland,  fi-^rnre  -.cnipturc  had  shown  brilliant  proi..'/c'  in  the 
school  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  covered  with  statuary 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells;  but  that  school  died 
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"lit  in  mystcrii)iis  fiisliiun  and  left 


nil  sncccssor.  antl  incdiiuval 


sculpture  in  Kn^land  fell  far  in  tin-  rear  of  architecture— the 
nchievements  of  the  porch  statuary  of  Kheinis  cathedral  were 
not  for  us.      iluretore,  what  we  could  not  do  well  in  sculpture, 


we  went  and  did  well  in  architecture.      I'he 


result  is  seen  in  the 


I 


Chichester  Cathedral 

preference    for   the   architectural    rather    than    the    sculptured 
reredos.  ' 

Of  the  architectural  reredoses.  some  were  attached  to  the 
wall  ;  suinc  were  detacheti.  Exainpics  of  the  former  go  back 
to  the  twelfth  century.  At  Knockholt,  Kent,  the  chancel  has  a 
reredos  consisting  of  an  arcade  of  three  semicircular  arches  At 
Hishopstone.  husse.x,  the  same  desi-n  occurs;  the  arches  „f  the 
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rcrcflos  arc  stmicircular ;  those  of  the  sanctuarv  and  choir  are 
IKMiitec  ;  the  work  is  therefore  late  in  the  twelfth  century. 
.Abroad  also  examples  of  reredoses  become  freqient  in  the 
twelfth  centurx- :  e.j^r,  .St  .Servais,  Alaes^richt  ;  Carricre-St-Denis. 
henie-et-Oise ;  VVechselbourg.  1184;  and  Lisbjerg,  Denmark, 
in   the   thirteenth   century   reredoses    become   more    common 


.Aldingbouriic,  .Sussex 

Good  fV^reign  examples  are  at  Angers  cathedral,  behind  the 
hgh  altar;  froyes  cathedral,  behind  the  altar  of  the  Sacred 
Heart ;  one  in  Alusee  de  Cluny  from  the  Ladv  chapel  of  St 
Germer ;  one  of  silver  in  the  church  of  the  Saviour  at  Venice. 
rL.  %  ''''^  T  ,"  '"^  ^L^a^'^S  "^enes  in  the  nave  chapels  of 
C  hcne.ster  cathedral  the  best  preserved  of  which  is  at  thVeast 
end  of  the  northern  chapels  ^74).     H  consists  simply  of  a  recess 
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Katon  IJray.   l!ecl(,,id>liir 


cntaiinii-  two  pointed   arches   with  a  trefoiled  arch    between 
and  above  the  three  arches  four  quatrefoils ;  evidenth  it  is  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  frame  u.rV  of 
three  reredoses  remains  in  the  two  Theddlethorpe  cWll  h\ 
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SmLsb,.  I, crS  .,,':"      "■■■I«l.  ^"'l'"  Hc-nsor.  Wilts,  ^n.l 
.    iKmyMn  .  tile  central  panel  of  the  lower  part  of  the 


Gedtlingion,  Northants 


cast  uindou- hcinj,;  left  unglazed  that  it  max-  serve  as  a  niche  for 

t"ve';;;-^-;':;fc;.-'s^,r:Sa?^a";;;^^o:s^; 

chancel  "tlTrf '  "^  "'"  "'"'  "  '"''  ^""^  "^  ''^^  '"'^■■"^'  " ''"^  °f  (iedding.on 
MCCC  L.\I\  ;  cujus  an.me  prospicietur  Deus.     Amen." 
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Ha.  u  ell  Hampton,  and  So.nerton.  Oxon.,ancl  St  Thomas.  Sarum 
Oxfordshire  ,s  rich  ,n  rercdoses  of  the  fourteenth  centur  ■      ItTs 
noteu.,rthy  that  they  nearlj-  all  occur  over  sid     .„.  r    '  usu  ,|lv 
they  have  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  central   panel    wths- is 
under  canopies  ..n  either  si.le.     The  reredo.  of  Thi-'h  alt  '      , 
he  o  her  nand  often  had  ..  Crucifixion  in  the  centr.    ^  nd     - 
tills  max-   he  the  reason  why  central   reredoses   have  »e  ishe 
wh.le   several    of  those  of  the   side   altars  have  1' rvi  ed  ' 
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ma«nificciit  niches  „f  the  reredos  (mud.  restored;  in  the  I.adv 
chapel  III  Hristol  cathedral.' 

In  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  fir  t  half  of  the  si.xtecnth 
parochial  rcrednscs  l)ecame  much  more  ^ranchOse  and  impo.sinL'' 
.\t  St  (  uthbert  s,  Wells,  arc  the  remains  of  two  great  rered.rses; 
that  in  the  Lady  chapel  contained  a  tree  of  Jesse  and  {,'cnealoL'y  <.f 
Uiir  Lord  (84  |„  ti,e  agreement  for  this  reredos.  made  in  1470 
John  .St.meli,  freemason,  undertook  to  execute  "the  workman- 
ship and  masonry  craft  of  a  Jesse  front  for   forty    pounds,"  sav 


liaiinvdl,   .Noniiants 


^'6oo  of  our  mones-.     A  fine  reredos  from  Weilinuton   Somerset 
-s  preservec    in  the  Taunton  Museum.     The  Lad v  chapelT  b o^h 
of  Gloucester   cathedral    and    -hristchurch    priory   (7)    j-eta 
considerable  fragments  of  important  reredoses.     To  th N  pe  10 
belongs  the  rered.xs  of  the  chantr>-  of  Henry  V.  at  Wes  m  ns  e 
which    IS   the    m.jre   interesting  because  it\etai^,s  the  oriS^^^^^^^ 
statues,  '-extremely  fine  and  powerful  in  design."     At  Ch   «  n- 
Norton,  Oxon.,  ,s  a  reredos  behind  the  pulpit,  below  wliTchS 

_^^  ^J^See  Uritton^s  restoration  in  his  CMeu/rai  A^U.^ui^n-s  for  view  of  it 
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..r  Km,,|  y  have  >tno.l  o„c  of  ,1„.  lateral  altars  ,.f  the  choir  screen.' 
vu     , ,.  kla<lc.  U  ,lts.,  il.cre  arc  rcrcdoses  o„  cither  side  of  the  arch 

btri'"'!.       ■'""'■'■•  '"""""^'  *"  "'^"  !"-^-^«-'"'^e  formerly  of  similar 
lateral  ;iltars.- 

In  the  :4rcatcr  monastic  churches  a  loftv  rcnl  screen  stretched 
across  one  .I  the  easternmost  l,a>  s  of  (he  nave  In  front  of 
this  was  the  nave  altar    ...  47  .     As  this  stood  centrally,  there 


•St  Ciitliijfit,  Welli 

could  be  n..  central  door;  there  had  to  be  side  d.jors  Such 
rood  screens  reman,  at  St  Albans  and  Llandaff.  As  The  nave 
altar  hacked  on  to  them,  they  served  also  as  reredoses.     That  of 

?entu  r'-n  l7:  r,?%'^^^""^  q"-'-  ••'•  the  fourteenth 
ccntur  (,  O.  1  hat  at  Llandaff  is  not  in  situ,  and  only  its  lower 
ston    .eman.s:   ,t  was  formerly  in    the    presbytery  beh'nd Te 

'   Illustrated  in  the  writers  GolhU  ArdnUcturc  in  /:„,./<,«./,  p.  548. 

-  Other  good  examples  remain  at  Ludlow;  Meopham,  Kent ;   Sawley 
Derbyshire  :  lairford,  (ilouce.ter  :  Reigate  (oak.,  and  else,  herr  ^ 
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hi-jh  altar      It   is  said  hy   Hn.unc  Willis  to  have  Ucii  erected 
between  147S  and  I4<X'' 

Of  rendoses  iK-hind  the  hijjii  altars  of  the  greater  churches, 
four  e\ain|jles  of  the  fourteenth  century  remain  ;  in  the  ^  '.urche 
of  the   secular  canons  at    Hcverley   and    Otter\    St    Mary,   the 
Henedictine   cliurch   of  Selh\ .    and    tlu    church  of  the  Austin 
canons    of   Chri.stchurch,    Hants.        1  he   western    side   of    the 


St  Cuthbert,  Wells 

Beverlev-  rcredos  is  much  restored  ;  hut  the  realistic  renderintrs 
of  plant  .ind  leaf  show  that  it  belon-s  rather  to  the  first  than 
to  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  fSd)  The 
foliage  ,f  the  capitals,  corbels,  and  bosses  of  the  eastern  side 
IS  more  advanced  in  type,  and  belongs  to  the  second  quarter  of 

'  See   description    in   his   Cithcdmls,  and    drawin-  in  Shrh.i,  Gnrdens 
^Kelih  Hook,  viii.  15. 
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<ltl.cac>.      It  «Muld  seen  that,  not  1..,,.  after  the  erecti..,,  of  the 
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shrine  of  St  John  cf  Beverley,  which  probably  stood  between 
the  screen  and  the  cast  window  of  the  cathedral,  or  which  was 
used  for  the  arran^remcnt  of  li^dits  on  the  beams,  or  was  occupied 
by  certani  of  the  assistants  at  Christmas  Da\-.i  Selby  has  a 
platform  broad  enoufjh  for  some  such  use.'  Having  these 
platforms,  both  these  reredoses  had  to  be  kept  low.  But  at 
Ottcry  and  Christchurch  no  such  platforms  were  dcsiirned,  and 


Ottery  St   Mary,  Devon 

both  reredoses  rose  to  a  -reat  height,  hi.. eking  the  eastern  vista 
of  each  church.  Both  are  works  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  1  hat  of  Ottery  .St  Mar>-  was  no  doubt  the  work  of  the 
great  John  Grandisson,  who  was  Bishop  of  Kxeter  from  i  V7  to 
1369;  \vlio  made  ()tter>-  church  collegiate,  and  reconstructed 
the  whole  of  it  on  a  magnificent  scale.     This  reredos  to  a  large 
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extent  IS  a  restoration  b\-  Mr  huttcrfield.     That  at  Christchurch 
was  hllcci  onj^inally  with  a  Jesse  tree  in  stone:  the  maioritv  of 
the    statues    however,   have  disappeared    87,.     There   remains, 
however,  ni  the  lowest  compartment,  a  sleei)ing  fi.rure  of  Jesse 
out  of  wiioni  risc^s  the  tree;  on  the  left  David  plays  the  harp,"  on 
the  ri-ht,  siihlunely  musin-  sits  Solomon.     Above  is  a  rjanel  in 
which  the  Nativity  and  the  visit  of  the  Ma-i  are  blended  into 
one  scene.     On  the  left  sits  Our  I.adv  with  the  Child  in  her  lap 
not  represented  as  a  babe  in  suaddling  clothes,  but  standin-  up 
ni  a  Ion-  -arment.     Hehind  her  stands  Joseph.     Before  her  one 
of  the  three  Unisys  prostrates  himself,  offering  his  gift  of  gold  in 
the  form  of  a  gold  tankard.     JJehind  him  stand  the  othtT  two  • 
one  carries  a  pot  of  myrrh,  t!,e  other  a  "ship"  of  frankincense! 
On  a  bracket  above  the  three  kings  are  shepiierds  kneeling  in 
adoration,  their  sheep  grazing  on  the  hill-top  above  (80).     As 
this  choir  was  rebuilt  not  much  before  .^95  or  1406,  cither  the 
reredos  must  have  been  taken  down  and  re-erected  •  or    as  is 
perhaps  more  probable,  was  completed  before  1350  but  .'.t  set 
up.  either  because  the  works  were  stoi)ped  bv  the  Black  Death 
<>•  1 349-50,  or  because  it  was  already  in  contemplation  to  rebuild 
tlie   choir.      Ihese   two    towering   structures  revolutionised  the 
deve..,.ment  of  the  English  reredo        Vet   the    new  tvpe  had 
decided  dement.s.     It  blocked  up  for  ever  the  length^  eastern 
vistas    which    gave  a  charm   speciallj^  l-jiglish    to   our   greater 
churches;    at   Winchester,  not  less  than    130  ft.  of  the  interior 
are  blotted  from  view  for  ever.     Tiiat,  however,  was  no  great 
matter.     Our  cathedrals  were  not  built  bv  .esthetes  for  .esthetes 
\\  hat  was  much  more  serious  w.is  that  the  shrine  of  the  -reat 
saint     St  Swjthin  .at  Winchester,  St  Alb.an  .it  .St  Alban.s-was 
(or   ever   hidden    from    view.     Vet   neither   did    this  deter  the 
church  from  erecting  great  barrier  walls  which  should  enormouslv 
enhance  the  d,gnit\-  of  the  high  altar,  and  .add  the  teaching  .if 
sculptured  imagery  on  the  reredos  to  that  of  stained  glass  in  the 
storied    windows.      In    two   important    churches,    however    the 
new  prece<lent  w.as  not  followed.'     The  reredos  of  Westminster, 
a  work  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  is  but  one  stor\-  high  ':,.         But 
here  there  was  a  speci.il  rea.son  controlling  the  design  ;  vu  ,  th.at 
as  the     slip  drawing  shows,  it  had  to  support  an  upper  altar.' 
(Ihis  alt.-ir  h.ul   a  reredos  of  its  own,   which   in   the  drawing 
appears  to  be  a  triptxch.      The  other  exception  is  at  Malverit 
where    the    ..rrangeincnts    ,-,re    most     peculiar.       For    the    choir 
terminates  in  lou  walls  shape<l  like  a  bow  and  string.     Between 


'    ll-^  western  side  is  nvKiern  ;  but  the  inutil.ited  eastern  sule 
is  .ic.Mbe.l  .,u.i  iiiiistr,ite<i  m  the  uritei's  /J  ".■.f/w/V,/,'/  . /Mr, 
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the  "  string  "  and  the  "  bow  "  is  a  space  which  may  have  been  a 
Feretory,  as  at  Uinchester.  It  is  entered  by  two  side  doors  in 
the  "string."  The  wall  between  these  two  doors  is  the  reredos, 
and  IS  covered  with  beautiful  tiling :  some  of  the  tiles  bear  the 
dates  I4S3  and  1456.  But  St  Albans  abbey,  Winchester 
cathedral,  Milton  abbey,  Dorset,  and  the  collegiate  church  of 
St  Mary  Overie,  now  Southwark  cathedral,  all  built  towering 
reredoses  of  the  type  of  those  of  Ottery  St  Mary  and  Christ- 
church.  That  of  St  Albans  was  the  work  of  Abbot  Wallingford 
who  died  in  14S4  (Frontispiece  and  p.  47). 

The  reredos  at  Winchester  is  no  doubt  from  the  same  shop  ■ 
the  two  in  design  are  almost  exactly  alike,  and  consist  of  a  wall 
about  40  ft.  high,  pierced  with  a  door  on  either  side.     In  the 
centre,  over  the  altar,  is  a  blank  panel  for  a  movable  table ;  and 
over  this  is  a  reredos  of  thirteen  small   niches,  probably  for 
figures  of  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles.     Above  is  a  great  crucifix 
with  a  Mary  and  John  on  either  hand.     The  statuary  on  both 
reredoses  is  modern.     In  Winchester  cathedral,  in  addition  to 
the  great  stone   reredos,  there  was  behind   the  altar  itself  "a 
table  of  images   of  silver   and   gold   garnished   with   precious 
stones."     That  of  Milton  abbey  is  in  part  restored  in  plaster. 
,\..%^  """n,  J*"  ^^  •"*"  '""^cription  on  it  to  the  effect  that  Abbot 
\\  illiam  A  iddleton  and  Thomas  Wilken,  vicar  of  the  parish  "hoc 
altare  dc^inxerunt"  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord   1492  (179).     St 
Mary  Overie,  Southwark,  was  connected  with  Winchester   and 
the  screen  was  presented  in  1520  by  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester, 
whose  emblem,  a  pelican  in  her  piety,  occurs  repeatedly  on  it.    It 
contains  thirty-three  niches,  in  allusion  to  the  number  of  the  years 
of  the  life  of  Our  Lord  ;  and  its  main  subject  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Incarnation.     It  underwent  considerable  restoration 
in    1833  (91).      To   these  may  be  added   the   reredoses  which 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  walls  of  All  Souls  and  New 
College,  Oxford.     The  latter  is  a  restoration  based  ■  n  fragments 
of  the  reredos  of  1386.  discovered  in  the  eastern  wall  in   1780- 
the  statues  were  added  in   1888-91.     The  chapel  of  All  Soul.s 
was  consecrated  in  1442.     When  all  images  had  to  be  destroyed 
fem/>.    Edward    VI.,    this    reredos   was    mutilated.      After    the 
Restoration   the   niche   work  was   cut   back   still    further,   and 
plastered  over  to  form  a  ground  for  a  fresco.     In   1717  this  was 
cased  up  in  a  classical  reredos  of  painted  and  gilded  marble 
Recently  all  this  has  been  stripped  off,  as  well  as  the  fresco  and 
plaster  work  behind,  and  with  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
or-ginal  work,  the  present  gorgeous  reredos  has  been  designed 
by   Sir   Gilbert    Scott.      On    such    reredoses  vast   sums   were 
exjjeiided  by  the  medi.xval  churchmen. 
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In  the  rci^'ii  <;!  julward  1 1 1,  a  iiia-jiiificcnt  rcrcdos  of  alabastcr 
was  made  for  the  hi^rh  altar  of  St  (leor^'e's.  Windsor.  Ten 
carts,  each  drawn  by  eiylit  horses  under  the  care  of  two  men, 
were  required  for  its  conveyance  from  the  alabaste  shops  at 
•Nottm^rliam  to  Windsor,  and  the  journey  occupied  seventeen 
da\s.  It  cost  .£,200  (£3,000}.  and  JC26.  6s.  8d.  (^"395)  for 
carriajje.'  T(.  tliese  should  be  added  the  i,'reat  oak  reredos  of 
Mishop  Sherburne  1508-1536;  recentl\-  re-erected  in  Chichester 
cathedral  at  the  back  of  the  m  )dern  reredos  ('93;. 

It  was  these  two  types (jf  reredos  or  "  rctablo"  which  received 
such  astoir^  liint,^  development  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  an>i 
si.Nitecnth  Lonturies.  Sometimes,  as  at  All  .Souls,  ().xford,  the 
retablo  occupies  the  whole  of  the  eastern  wall  ,  e.jir.,  St  Nicholas 
liur-os  ;  others,  £•,.--.,  at  Saraj^ossa  and  Toledo,  are  detached,  as 
at  W  mchcster  and  St  Albans  ;  that  of  Toledo  follows  the  curve 
of  the  apse  and  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  50  ft.  These 
retablos  are  a  mass  of  delicate  and  intricate  carvmg  in  endless 
detad.  In  the  centre  is  sometimes  i  circular  panel,  from  which 
rariiate  rays  of  glory,  showing  forth  the  K.xposition  of  the  Hlesserl 
Sacrament  for  the  veneration  of  the  people;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fixed 
anrl  permanent  monstrance  or  osteutoriuin  in  stone  r95\ 

Such  reredoses  as  those  at  Christchurch,  St  Albans,  and  the 
two  O.xfc.rd  colleges  are  of  the  Wall  tvpe.     At  Peterborough, 
\  ork,  and  Durham,  different  precedents  were  followed.     In  the 
design  of  the  \  ork  screen  there  was       plentiful  lack  of  inspira- 
tion ;  It  IS  just  a  section  of  aisle  wai.  pivoted  round  to  serve  as 
reredos.     The  lower  part  corresponds  to  the  internal  panelling 
of  an  aisle  wall,  the  upjjer  compartment  to  aisle  windows;  while 
It  IS  crested  like  an  aisle  wall  by  a  battlementcd  parapet.     The 
remammg  two  are  of  south  country  design.     That  of  Peterborough 
has  perished,  but  an  engraving  in  Gunton's  Petnboron-;k  Catliairal 
shows  It  before  it  was  pulled  down  in  1643;  previously  to  that 
however,   all    the  images    had    been    destroxed.      "  Hcliind    the 
C  ommunion  table,"  he  says,  "there  stood  a  curious  piece  of  stone 
worK.    admired    much    b\-  strangers    and    travellers;    a    stately 
screen  it  was,  well  wrought,  painted  and  gilt,  which  rose  up  as 
higli   almost  as   the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  row  of  three  lofty 
spires,  with  other  lesser  spires  growing  out  of  each  of  them,  as  i't 
IS  re[)rescnted  in  the  annexed  draft.     This  now  had  no  imagery 
work   upon   it,  and  yet.  because  it  bore  the  name  of  the  high 
altar,  was  pulled  all  down  with  ropes,  laid  low  and  level  with  the 
ground       97  .^'     To  the  fifteenth  century  probably  belongs  the 
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tabernaciilum  or  rcrcdos  of  i\ory.  mentioned  in  the  inventory. 
It  stood  on  fom-  Ic^s  and  was  a  triptych.  In  tlie  centre  wa.s 
the  ima},fe  of  Our  I.ady,  and  inside  the  shutters  were  painted 
the    Nativity  and    the    Annunciation.      In    1333    the   abbot   of 


Peterborough  Cathedral 


Chertsey  "coiistruxit  tabemaculum  super  magnum  altare  apud 
Kgehain."  The  Durham  rercdos  is  of  much  interest,  for  we  lutve 
the  accounts  for  its  erection,  and  a  description  of  it  in  the  Rites  of 
Dnr/iam  1  (99).  The  "  Scriptores  Tres"  of  the  historj-  of  Durham 
record  that  in  1380,  John,  Lord  Neville  of  Rabv,  presented  "the 


Sec  Dr  Fowler's  edition,  p.  198. 
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work  Above  the  altar  which  is  calle.l  '  I.a  Kere.lus.  aiid  tliat 
it  was  hrou-jht  from  I.fmdnii  in  boxes  by  sea  to  Newcastle.  It 
cost  him  X5?V  ^'s.  M..  aiul  the  Prior  and  others  t;ave  another 
;f2CX);  so  that  the  total  cost  was  over  X/OO  ^iboiit  ;Ci2.oooj. 
.\moii^'  its  fair  ima^'es  of  alabaster,  all  finely  painted  and  jjildcd. 
"ri'du"over  the  hit,'h  altar,  was  artificially  placed,  in  very  fine 
alabaster,  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  ^tandin^;  in  the  midst,  and  the 
picture  of  St  Cuthbert  on  the  one  -ide  and  the  picture  of  .St 
Oswald  on  the  other,  bein:^;  all  richly  t^ilded."  Like  the 
reredoscs  at  St  .\lbans  and  Wi.ichester,  it  is  of  clunch,  a  bed 
of  hardened  chalk.  As  the  chalk  formation  doe>  not 
extend  so  far  north,  it  is  i)lain.  apart  from  the  di>cumentary 
evidence  tjuoted  above,  that  it  is  South  of  Kn^dand  work.  Hut 
the  design  also— of  tall,  lean,  sjjiky  spirelets— is  South  of  I'.nijland 
also.  It  appears  first  in  the  stone  sedilia  >  197;  and  the  oak 
throne  which  were  placed  in  ICxcter  choir  (c  1316)  b\-  Hish(ip 
Stapledon.  It  is  a  desi^ni  eminently  suited  f  >r  expression  in 
woodwork;  it  is  just  as  inept  in  stnne.  It  became  cnormousl\- 
i)opular  in  both.  In  woodwork  it  is  sujjrcmely  successful  in  t'le 
tabernacles  ofthe  stalls  of  Ripon,  Heverles,  Nantwich,  Manchester. 
Durham.  I.incojn,  York.  Chester,  Carlisle,  and  elsewhere."  In 
stonework  it  was  adopted  in  various  forms.  A  notable  example 
is  the  canopy  in  Gloucester  cathedral  over  the  tomb  of  lulward 
n.  11335  ";i'i  the  canopies  at  Tewkesbury  over  tiic  tombs  of 
Sir  }Iugh  Despenser  (>f>.  1349)  and  Sir  (iuy  de  Hrien  o/k  1391  ; 
and  the  sedilia  at  Selby,  which  apjjarcntly  came  from  the  same 
shop  as  the  Neville  .screen  at  Durham.  All  these  have  lost  their 
statuary,  and  to  this  loss  much  of  their  meai,fre  and  unsatisfactory 
effect  is  due:  the  Neville  screen  once  contained  in  its  niches  no 
less  than  107  alaL...-.ter  statuettes. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  detached  rcredoses,  with 
apparently  the  exception  of  that  of  Ottery  St  Mary,  have  two 
side  door.-.;  r.'j:,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Llandaff,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  I'ctcrborouLjh  ;  this  may  have  bjen  to  allow  the 
deacon  to  pass  completely  round  the  altar  in  order  to  cense  it 
at  High  Mass,  in  accordance  with  the  rubric  ;  r.^.,  the  Saruin 
Missal'  has  at  the  offertory  the  direction  to  the  deacon, 
"  Deinde  thurificando  altarc  circumcat'  '97).  Hut  it  is  more 
I'kely  that   they  were   intended   to  give    access   to    the    small 


'  .Ml  these  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  writer's  Sfit//s  and  TdbcnMiU 
Work. 

-  Illustrated  in  (iotliic  Aickitciturc  in  En^/cini/,  p.  294. 

^  I-"d.  Huintisland,  col.  31**  note  .  and  Saruin  Manual,  Surtees  ed  .  6.* 
Also  Frcre's  dc  0/ Sarum,  i.  44. 
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chamlKT  whicli  '.vas  frcciiicntly  placed  bchiiui  the  hiRh  altar, 
aiul  whicli  was  |)r<)bab!>-  the  Lhiis  f>i,'pat,itioiiis  of  the  elements 
at   Hij^h  Mass  fp.  |6S  . 

\\\  the  ei^jhteciitli    ciiUiiry,  numerous    wooden  rcicdoses  of 
classical  uesij,Mi  were  |)Ut  up';  e.-^.,  that  in  the  Orchcy  cha|H;l. 


\ 


J 


Watford  (1612) 

Watford,  ijreat  numbers  of  which,  all  of  historical  interest,  as 
permanent  evidence  of  the  continuitv-  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
of  Kntjland,  and  inaiiy  of  goo;l  desi'^n,  have  been  destroyed  at 
recent  "  restorations." ' 


'  On   I'ost-Reformation  rereiloses  see   Eni^lish   CItiinh   Life  from  Ih.- 
/\iS/i»-iitii'n  A'  ///.■  I  nut  iri.iil  Mr-\iih'nf,  by  J.  W.  I-e.Liir,  1914,  pp.  I27!36. 
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In  medi.Lval  cluiri-lies  a  curtain  was  drawn  across  the  chancel 
(liirinL'  Lent,  except  (luring  the  reaciinjj  (.f  the  Gospel  at  Mass. 
Tliis  use  tjoes  hack  to  very  early  .lays.'  For  Moses  m  the 
desert  '•  brou^jht  the  ark  into  the  tabernacle,  and  set  up  the 
vail  uf  the  coveriuL;,  and  covered  the  ark  of  the  testimony  : 
as  the  Lord  commanded  .Moses." - 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  altar  was  screened  fn>m 
view  for  a  short  time,  not  in  Lent  only,  but  at  every  Mass,  viz., 
during  the  reading'  of  the  prayer  of  :onsecration.  And  this  use 
cr\stallised,  and  was  per{K,tuated  in  the  Greek  (  hurch,  where 
in  every  church  there  stands  now  in  front  of  the  high  altar  not 
a  curtain,  but  a  solid  stone  screen  of  masonr\-,  the  Iconostasis, 
so  that  the  act  of  consecratit)n  is  never  seen  of  the  |)eople.  In 
the  West  this  was  not  the  feeling  ;  the  sacrifice  was  "et  plcbis 
et  prasulis";  therefore  the  m;w/// of  the  early  altar  enclosure 
were  low,  and  for  the  most  part  the  act  of  consecration  has 
remained  in  view  ever  since.'  Even  wlu  every  parish  church 
put  up  a  rood  screen,  the  upper  part  of  ii  .vas  composed  of  open 
tracery,*  or,  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of  cusped  openings  without 
tracery,  affording  a  still  more  unobstructed  view.' 

■  riinuK'h  there  are  no  veils  to  the  baklachinos  at  .St  Peter's  and  at  S. 
Maria  .Magyioie,  Koine,  vet  the  artist  has  perpetuated  the  tradi-ion  by 
providing;  them  with  vallances  in  bronze. 

-  Exod.  xl.  21. 

■■'  E  liishop  in  no7cn<!iii,'  AVrv. it',  July  lOOj-  'Ihe  medieval  Western 
altar  had  side  curtains  only,  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  probability  that 
oii-inally  there  were  also  front  curtains. 

<  Uanworth  is  an  exception. 

'■'  In  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  monastic  church,  the  conditions,  of  course, 
were  different  ;  the  laity  were  p'^'  intended  to  be  present  at  services  at  the 
high  .^Itar  :  they  had  an  altar  oi  ,'ieir  own  in  the  nave,  the  Rood  or  Jesus 
ahar  ;  therefore  the  choir  screens  at  York,  Canterbury,  Ripon,  Lincoln 
Southwell,  etc.,  are  not  of  open  woodwork,  but       solid  masonry. 
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The  ciirlif^t  cx.iiiiplc  of  ;i  veiled  halflachino  is  a  representa- 
tion ill  tlie  Vienna"  (ienesis,"  in  which  is  slioun  an  altar  bcncatli 
a  baldachino  with  a  veil  in  front  only,  /.('.,  towards  the  people.' 

Of  these  iise-^  the  I.ciUen  \ei!  may  he  regarded  as  a  sur\ival 
and  \ariant  ;  it  i->  c]iiite  possible,  however,  that  it  m;i\-  ha\e  an 
independent  orii;in.  I  h.it  the  Lenten  \eil  was  in  univeisal  use 
in  the  l'ji,L,dish  chin-ches  is  clear  in  many  w;ns.  As  early  as  .S7S 
Kin.L^  Alfred  ordaineil  a  fine  of  ijos.  as  the  penalty  for  tearint^ 
down  a  Lenten  veil.  In  >ome  cases  there  still  remains  the  hook, 
or  spike,  or  wincii,  by  which  the  veil  was  dr.iwn  across;  <•.■,'■.,  in 
the  cathedrals  of  .Salisbury  and  Ripon  ;  and  at  W'enlock,  .Salo]), 
.Shilliuiiton,  Heds.,  and  elsewhere.  .\t  Milton  abbey,  l)<jrset, 
in  the  fifth  bay,  facin;^  the  presbytery,  are  several  rintjs  and 
hooks  which  a])pcrtained  to  the  Lenten  veil.  .Similar  holes  may 
be  seen  at  Lnstlei^h,  l)e\on,  ;uid  elsewhere;  or  at  times  corbels 
on  which  rested  a  beam  from  which  the  Lenten  \eil  was 
suspended.  At  l'"urness  abbey,  just  to  the  west  of  the  sedilia, 
on  a  le\el  with  their  canopies,  are  three  pin  holes  for  the  pulley 
of  the  Lenten  veil,  which  here  luniij  across  the  presbytery  173  . 
At  Kirkstall,  just  inside  the  presbytery,  on  both  sides  of  it,  are 
holes  for  fixing;  the  Lenten  \eil.-  In  Arimdel  chancel  the 
pulleys  remain  In-  which  it  was  tit^htenefl  ;  in  Durham  cathedral 
and  at  SkirlaiiL;h,  \'orkshire,  and  .\lfriston,  .Sussex,  the  hooks 
remain. 

.Man\'  references  to  the  arrangements  for  han^iiiL;-  and 
withdraw  iiiL;  the  Lenten  \eil  occur  in  parish  accounts.  In  143'^ 
there  was  paid  at  Tintinhull,  .Somerset.  "  id.  for  one  cord  for 
sus])endin,i;-  the  Lent  cloth  "  ;  ;it  \'atton,  .Somerset,  in  1454, 
"2d.  for  a  line  to  the  Lent  cloth"  ;  and  in  1509,  "for  14  _\ards  of 
linetomake  the  Lent  cloth,  4s.  M."  ;  at  .\shburton,  l)e\on,  "  tor 
20  )-ards  of  string  for  hani^ini;  the  Lent  cloth.  4d.,  and  for  33 
rinj.js  for  the  said  Lent  cloth,  3d."  These  rini^s  sometimes  ran 
aloUL;  a  rope,  sometimes  aloni;  a  wire,  sometimes  along  an  iron 
rod,  i\\i:(\  to  tile  w  M  with  staples.  .\t  St  Mary,  Cambridge, 
in  1556,  thert"  was  bought  "a  veil  for  Lent  with  a  rope  and 
2  stajjles.'  At  St  .Mary-at-llill,  London,  in  1527,  there  was  [laid 
"for  a  great  iron  to  hang  the  veil  of  the  chancel  against  Lent, 
12(1.";  and  "  fi)r  mending  of  the  s.iid  \;iil  ;uk1  for  certain  rings, 
I2d."  '     W  here  the  width  of  the  choir  was  considerable,  a  beam 

'  .Mr  llishnp  quotes  .ilso  .1  iloublful  refcienre  from  /.iWr  Ponlif.^  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  ^f^y,  lines  7-10.  wliitli  seems  to  refer  10  \cils  luingin^'  round 
the  altar  from  the  biildaquin  :  this  would  be  a.d.  ().S4. 

-■  Mopes  i'ttrihsi  At'/'rv,  p.  23  :  and  A'/rA-s/,i//  A/'fvy,  p.  12. 

'  l)i  Cox's  C/iitn//:L'iUi/t//''  .ttit'iiii/s,  p.  2,0. 
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was  employed,  as  in  Salisbury  r  ithctlrai,  till  the  beam  was 
(icstroscd  by  \\')att  ;  to  the  btam  curtain  hooks  could  be 
fixed. 

'V\\v.    l.ciitcn    veil   or   curtain,    from   the   eveiiin"    before    the 
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first  Sunda\-  in  Lent  till  the  Wednesd.iy  before  Kaster,  himj;  riown 
between  the  people  and  the  holy  of  liolies.  In  cathedrals  it 
parted  the  jjrcsbytery  from  the  choir;  <\;^,  at  Salisbury;  in 
parish  ciiurciies  it  huni^  between,  the  elixir  aiKJ  the  sanctuary. 
Thus  in  Holv  Trinitv  church,  Coventry,  the  churchwardens  were 
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"to  cover  the  altar  and   the  rood  in   Lent  uitli   Lenten  cloths 
and  to  han^^  the  ;v//  in  the  choir." '  ,    .         ,        ,    , 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Lenten  veil  hun^'  before  the  whole 
of  the  choir  screen,  but  this  was  not  a  Lenten  veil  at  all,  but 
a  root/  cloth,  and  it  would  rather  seem  that  it  hung  before  the 
rood   alone   and   its    accessories,  the    ^L-lry  and    John,  and    at 
times  two  seraphim   (see    Islip   Roll,    173):   or  '-'•^c  that  each 
fi.rure  was  shrouded   up  separately.     Thus  among  the  entries 
are   "9   yards  of  buckram   for   the    Rood    cloth,"    "a  cloth  to 
hang  before  the   Rood  at  Lent,"  "a  line  to  pull  up  the  cloth 
befiPre  the  Rood,"  "  making  a  pulley  to  draw  up  the  veil  before 
the  Rood."     It  was  o.ily  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  during 
NL-iss  that  the  veil  was  pulled  aside,  and  so  remained  till  the 
"  Orate  fratres,"  except  at  an  Episcopal  benediction,  on  feasts 
of  nine  lessons,  r-J  on  Saturdays,-  when  it  was  withdrawn  for 
the  whole  day.     .Moreover,  all  the  crucifixes,  including  the  large 
one  in  or  above  the  rood   lofts,  all  the  images   in  the  church, 
the    rercdoses,    altar    frontals,    the    reliquaries,    and    even    the 
suspended    pvx,   were   covered    up,   except   on    I'alm    Sunday, 
when  the   great   Rood  and  the  cross   over  the  high  attar  were 
uncovered.'    Many  of  the  figures  of  saints  were  in  niches  pro- 
vided with  wooden  shutters  for  the  purpose.     At  Daventry,  "m 
a  i)i!lar  of  the  churche,  was  a  lytle  ymage  of  Seint  Anne,  made 
of  alleblaster,  standyng  fixed  to  the  pillcr,  closed  and  claspec 
together  with  four  hordes,  small,  payntyd.  and  growynge  rownd 
;ih7)wt   the  image,  in  manar  of  a  compas,  l>ke  as  it  is  to  .see 
comonlv  and    all   abowt,  where  as  suche  xniages  be  wont  to 
be  made   for,    to    be  soldc  and   set    up    in    churches,   chapelis, 
ciosv  s,  and  oratories  in  many  placis.     .And  this  ymage  was  thus 
sheti  Closed  and  clasped,  accordynge  to  the  rullcs  that  in  all  the 
chiirchis  of  England  be  observyd.  all  ymages  to  be  hid  from 
Ashe  Wcdnesdav    to    Easter  day  in  the  mornynge."      Images 
not    placed   in   niches   with  doors  were    shrouded   in   cloths  of 
white  linen   or  silk,  all   marked   with    red  crosses.      Salisbury, 
in    1220,  had   a   Lenten  veil  of  silk:    "velum   unum  de  senco 
quadrag'esimale."    Durham,  in  1446,  had  two  white  cloths  for  Lent 
with  xqA  crosses  sewn  on;  "duo  panni  albi  pro  Ouadragecima, 
cum  crucibus  rubeis  superconsutis."     St  Frideswide's,  Oxford,  at 
the  suppression  had  "  a  veall  of  new  whitt  sercenet  for  Lentt,  XXs. 
Item,  hangings  fir  the  highe  alter,  for  above  and  bcnethc,  of  new 
whit  sercenett  with  redd  crosses  .  .  .  for  Lent,  X.s." 

Erequent  mention  occurs  in  accounts  and  inventories  of  the 

'  r.Aiquet's  .l/fifV.."-.?/ /'.vr/'j// /.//i,  p.  1 1". 
-  bee  Frere's  Use  0/  Saniiii,  p.  139. 
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various  sheets  or  cloths  bj'  which  statues,  rcrcdoses,  etc.,  were 
covered  up  in  Lent :  these  also  were  marl<ed  witii  red  crosses. 
Thus  at  Horton,  Nurthants,  J.  Launden  in  1509  says  in  his  will, 
"  I  bequeath  a  ewe  lamb  and  I2d.  towards  a  cloth  to  cover  the 
twelve  apostles";  and  in  1522,  K.  Fennymore  bequeaths  "To 
Our  Lady  of  U'ittilbury  ii  ells  of  broad  cloth  to  be  drawn  upon 
wire  before  her."  The  inventory  of  Bassingbourn  church,  Cambs., 
in  1498,  includes  3  Lent  cloths,  S  sheets  of  linen,  4  old  cloths 
lyinj;  in  the  roodloft,  and  other  linen  cloths  for  covering  the 
tabernacles  of  the  Trinity  and  Our  Lady  in  the  chapel  ;'  and  in 
1507,  "for  mending  of  cloths  to  cover  the  saints  in  Lent,  2d."  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  "  for  a  bar  or  rod  of  iron  with  2  staples 
and  ten  rings  to  hang  upon  a  cloth  before  the  images  of  Saint 
Mary  and  Saint  Katherine,  4d."  It  cost  St  Lawrence,  Reading, 
3d.  in  1521  "for  canvas  for  covering  of  St  Michael":  and  at 
Stoke  Coursy,  Somerset,  in  1529,  there  was  paid  "to  the  two 
clerks  for  covering  the  images  in  Lent,  2d." 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  Lenten  veil  finally 
disappeared  from  the  English  churches.  In  1547  the  church- 
wardens of  Smarden  church,  Kent,  sold  19  ells  of  white  cloth 
which  had  formed  the  Lenten  veil  there.  At  Sandal  Magna, 
York,  in  1549,  there  were  "  ij  hanggyngs  for  the  alter  for  lent  of 
lynnen  clothe  with  redde  cros.sys.  Item,  a  lenten  clothe  hanggyng 
in  the  quere."  In  1557  there  was  paid  at  St  Michael's,  Cornhill, 
xxs.  iiijd.,  "  f(jr  a  vaill  before  the  high  altar  this  lente."  At 
Colchester,  in  1560,  there  was  a  Lent  cloth  f(jr  the  high  altar 
to  cover  the  reredos),  as  well  as  a  Lenten  veil.  At  St  Peter 
Cheap,  London,  in  1555,  there  was  paid  "for  ix  ells  of  canvas 
at  vid.  the  ell  for  to  hang  before  the  Rod   iiiis.  vid." 

Lyndwood,  page  252,  edition  1679,  'ates  that  the  Lenten 
or  chancel  veil  had  to  be  provided  by  the  parishioners. 

'  Dr  Cox's  Churcli-i^'tDihns    Accouiils,   pp.    131,  230;    SerjtaiUbon   and 
Loiigden,  /7vV/.,  p.  240. 
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THE   COMMUNION    TAHI.K 

In  tlic  rei^ii  of  I*2cl\varcl  \T.  stone  altars  were  directed  to  be 
replaced  by  wooden  tables.  The  order  was  not,  however,  every- 
where obe\"ed  ;  for  in   1559  Elizabeth  expressly  permitted  those 


Minehead,  Sitmcrsct 

who  had  stone  altars  to  retain  them  if  they  chose.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  wooden  communion  table  <fenerally  superseded  the 
ancient  altar  of  stone,  except  sometimes  in  the  case  of  minor 
altars,  i'he  changes  and  permutations  in  the  history  of  the 
holy  table  arc  well  illustrated  at  Ludlow.     At  Ludlow,  in  1551, 
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Weston  Zoylaiid,  Somerset 


Eaton  Hray,  Bedfordshire 
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tcuip.  l'",(l\var{l  \'I.  there  was  paiJ  9s.  4(1.  fnr  a  CDiTiiiiuiiion  table. 
Hilton  the  accessimi  of  .Mary,  lis.  liad  to  be  ]3aicl  for  mcndinjj 
*he  "  liie  aiilter."  On  the  accession  of  I'^h'/abetli,  3s.  4d.  was  paid 
for  takinL,^  the  altar  down  a^Min,  and  3s.  y\.  for  a  new  coinmunion 
table.  In  1550.  at  \\'<i!(l,  lulmund  I'erwyciie  left  "to  ye  h\j,dit 
aulter  and  now  callxd  the  table  f)f  our  I.ord  xiid."  'liie  two 
<lesiL;i)ations  are  blended  at  Hrackle}-  in  a  becjuest  'to  the  h)e 
table  in  Se\nt  i'eter's."  ' 
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Hof^lon   Regis,   Xorlolk 

Tables  of  earl)-  date,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  are  scarce  in 
Enj^dand.  In  the  threat  hall  the  oldest  type  usually  consisted  of 
trestles  on  which  were  placed  boards  ;  at  the  end  of  dinner  both 
trestles  and  boards  were  cleared  away  so  as  to  leave  the  hall 
space  free.  Many  illustrations  of  these  occur  in  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  this  type  of  table  had  gone  out  of  use. 

'  .Serjeantson  and  I.ongden's  '■  Pariah  Churches  and  Religious  Houses  of 
Northamf'tonshite^'  in  Arihicologinil Joiinuil^  Ixx.  231. 
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A  later  form  of  table  is  that  which  has  a  solid  slab  instead  of 
boartls,  and  beneath  has  either  trestles,  or  more  often  Ic^s  v.ith 
spreading  flan^^ed  feet  splayinij  out  from  their  base.  These  feet, 
however,  like  the  trestles,  utre  unattached  to  the  board,  so  that 
botii  board  and  !e,L;s  could  be  renioxed,  if  desired  ;  such  tables 
maybe  seen  below  the  dais  at  I'ensluirst,  and  on  the  dais  at 
Haddon  Hall.  This  type  of  table  was  in  much  fa\<)ur  with  the 
I'liritans ;  for  it  enabled  the  table  to  be  taken  down  easily  and 
mo\cd  into  the  bod)-  of  the  church  at  the  communion  .service.     It 
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is  recorded  of  John  Austen  of  .\disham,  Xent,  that  in  1553,  when 
communion  tables  were  ordered  to  be  .emoved,  "  he  with  other 
tooke  up  the  table  and  laid  it  on  a  chest  in  the  chancel,  aud  set 
the  trcsst'/s  l-v  it."  In  a  pa[)er  jjrinted  in  Stripe's  Life  0/  Parker, 
it  is  noted  that  "  in  .some  places  the  table  was  joined  "  {i.e.,  fastened 
to  a  frame),  but  "in  others  it  stood  upon  tresse/s."  Bloxam 
speaks  of  a  board  and  trestles  havins.r  been  removed  from 
Aldesham  church,  Kent,  on  the  accession  (jf  Queen  Mary.'  At 
Fraisthorpe.  in  Yorkshire,  till  recently,  there  w~is  a  stone  "slab  on 

'  Cot/lie  Archilciture,  ii.  107. 
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/)rs//rs ;  tbfsc  were  bnnit  at  a  recent  "restoration."'  In  more 
instances  than  nii^'ht  Ix:  thoiij^lit,  the  slabs  of  conmnniion  tables 
are  •-till  detachable;  Mr  R.  H.  Murray  obtained  records  of  more 
than  thirty  five,  all  without  exceiition  havin},' brackets  and  tops 
which  are  now  or  have  lx;cn  loose.  Many  tops  are  now  fastened 
flown  by  screws  of  wood  or  iron  ;  such  tops  were  detachable 
before  screws  came  into  iise.' 

The  ne.xt  type  of  table  is  that  in  whicli  the  slab   is   per- 
manently fastened  to  a  frame.     Tables  of  this  type,  like  early 
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Chelve),  .Sijiiu'i~.i't 

chairs,  have  a  tread  rail,  so  that  the  feet  mi^ht  be  clear  of  the 
filthy  ru.shes  with  which  in  the  halls  the  tloor  was  carpeted. 
Another  peculiarity  is  their  great  height  ;  several  aie  over 
thirty-two  inches  liigh  ;  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  chairs 
and  benches  were  lower  than  now .  The  legs  were  usually  placed 
at  the  corners  of  the  board,  and  both  I""li/abethan  and  Jacobean 
examples  were  commonh-  ornamented  with  a  big  bulbous 
swelling  or  ''melon,"  carved  with  scrolls,  etc.     (lood  specimens 

'   R.  II.  Mi-r-iiy's    InJn-t  i'hur-':  ri/fin:;^,  p.  :i. 

-  The  top  of  the  little  conunuiiion  t.ible  ai  Clapton-in-Gordano,  Someiset, 
is  detachable.     G.  C   X. 
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of  tb'  'ier  tables  have  their  legs  surmoiintecl  by  an  exquisitely 
m«jl<lLw  .^nallow  capital  with  volutes;  e.^if.,  Minehcafl ;  and  the 
bottom  (if  the  "stretchers"  immediately  aljove  the  capitals  is 
edged  with  the  boldly  sculptured  "  jewel-mokling  "  rio6)  The 
"  melons  "  were  often  so  enormous  that  they  were  not  cut  out  of 
the  solid,  hut,  as  also  the  volutes,  were  built  up.  Good  exan-ples 
of  "meLMi-legged"  tables  remain  at  \Vest«in  Zovland,  Somerset 
rio-,);  Hlythford,  Suffolk  ;  Katon  Hray,  Hedf.rdVlo;  ;  Heeston 
Regis,  Norfolk  fioS   ;    Llaniwst,    N.   Wales  (109);    OmlK-rslcy, 


if 
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lluilfscomhc,   Devon 


Worcester  ( I  10) ;  Leeds  Castle,  Kent  ;  and  elsewhere.  Usually 
the>-  are  of  Elizabethan  date,  but  that  at  Dinton,  Bucks.,  is 
dated  1606  ;  and  other  Jacobean  examples  exist. 

As  time  went  on,  the  "  melon  "  degenerated  into  an  elongated 
bulb  encircled  b_\  a  shallow  groove,  and  having  a  straight 
member  immediately  beneath  it :  it  also  ceases  to  be  carved. 
In  some  late  tables  the  leg  is  merely  a  column  with  a  blob 
on  it,  or  slight  entasis,  as  at  Fressingfield,  Suffolk  (iiij,  and 
Astbury,  Cheshire  (ii;).  A  much  rarer  type  of  seventeenth- 
century  table  is  that  which  has  tl,e  legs  central  instead  of  at 
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the  coriKTs  ;  e.t;..  tlit-  uioml^Iv -(li'->ij;iiatc(l  "  Wycliffc  "  t;il)le  in 
I.uttcrwortli  ihiinli  ;  aiicl  ntlicrs  in  the  iialls  cif'  Wadhain  and 
Jc'siis  CullL■J;c■^,  Oxford.'  In  Spctchlcy  ciuirch,  Worcester,  is  a 
table  of  late  Jacol)ean  date,  with  a  central  fool-r.iil  carryinj^' 
balusters  which  support  the  slali.-  A  simple  exanii)le  is  illustrated 
from  ("helvey.  Soriiersct  '\\2.  The  t.ible  in  Iladdeiiham  church, 
('ambridj;c,  has  seven  le^s  ;  that  at  St  Dnnstan's,  Canterbur)-. 
has  nine  115).  A  charmini;  table  at  Skidliruok  church,  in  the 
Lincoin-.i;ire  marsh,  has  sixteen  lcj,'s,  viz.  four  slender  b.ilustcrs 


at  i''ch  corner.     TIil  table  at  lUnlescoinbi',  l)c\on,  ha--  a  couple 
of  front  claws    1  1  V- 

Some  domestic  tables  had  a  slidiuL;  ajjparatus  at  each  end, 
b_\'  means  lA  which  the  top  could  be  lengthened  to  twice  its 
orij^inal  sj/e.  l-'xamples  m.iy  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum;  the  hall  of  the  X'icars  Choral,  ]-"xeter  ;  Leeds  Castle, 
Kent;  St  hunstan's,  Canterbur\  '11;  •  All  Saints',  Hereford; 
Tow  ick,  Worcester  ;   l"])per  Donhead,  Wilts. ;  St  i'eter's,  Cornhill, 

'  (oes  Oil/  (Kik  huriuturf.  pj).  loiJ-ijO. 

-  Illustrated  in  Miiiiays  Aiuifnl  Cliiircli  Fittinfis^  \i.  34. 
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I.iiinlMn;    and    cKcw Inn-.     'I'liat    at    St    I)^Ml^lal^s,    (".■intcrbiiry 
I  I ;  ,  wluii  closed,  i-  '.  ft.  S  in.  Imi'i  ;  l)ut  \slicii  tlic  Icavt-s  arc 
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drawn  out  its  len<;th  is  lo  f't.  «  in. ;  this   particular  table   is  (>( 
walnut,  and  may  originally  have  been  constructed  for  a  dining- 
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room.'  The  oak  table  kept  at  tlie  west  end  of  Lutterworth 
church  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  Iohlj,  3  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  hiyh  ;  the  top 
leaf  is  5  ft.  6  in.  lonjj;  and  2  ft.  9  in.  wide ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
in  two  half  lengths,  eacli  2  ft.  6  in.  lon^' ;  each  of  these,  witli  it.s 
underframin;4,  draws  out  endways,  and  then  the  top  leaf  drop.s 
in  between  them,  makini;  the  table  tojj,  when  e.xtended,  10  ft. 
6  in.  loni^  and  2  ft.  9  in.  wide  (1 16;.  In  a  church  such  a  table, 
with  the  leaves  pusiied  in,  would  be  placed  north  and  south  ajjainst 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  when  it  w  i's  to  be  used,  w(-)u!d 
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be  turned  round  and  moved  into  the  centre  of  the  chancel  or  into 
the  nave,  and  placed  east  and  west,' and  tlcc  communicants  would 
sit  round  it  on  benches  such  as  those  which  still  remain  in 
Wimborne  minster,  just  as  at  an  ordinary  supper  table. 

'  .\s  a  rule  an  alt.ir  or  a  communion  table  is  of  not  less  height  than 
3  ft.  3  in.  for  convenience  of  celebration. 

-  In  1643  tlie  communion  tat)Ie  was  removed  from  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  of  Westminster  ahhey  to  the  centre  of  tlie  rhijnh  for  the  rnnimunion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (.Stanley's  J/aiior/a/s,  p.  428). 
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A  still  further  development  of  the  "  telescopic  "  table  is  to  be 
seen  at  Kidderminster.     In  the  chancel  of  the   Congrc!,'ational 
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Brancepeth,  Uurhani 


church,  Mill  Street,  is  a  massive  plain  conununion  table,  6k  ft. 
lon.g.  with  a  movable  top;  the  leLjs  at  one  end  are  mortised  to 
receive  other  rails.     It  appears  there  were  two  tables   exactly 
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counteriwrts,  anfl  that  two  l(insc  rails  and  a  loose  toj)  were  fitted 
between,  so  that  some  twent}'-si.\  or  t\vent\'-se\eii  co.nmiinicants 
could  sit  round.  Tlie  sur\ivor  of  the  two  tables  was  purcliascd 
from  the  parish  clnirch  in  17.S7.' 

In  Southwold  church,  .Suffolk,  is  }'ct  anotlicr  variant.  I! ore 
the  communion  table  has  leaves.  Ori.i^inali.v  it  had  four  leave  , 
makinrf  the  table  oval.  The  old  verger  informed  Mr  Murray 
that  his  father  remembered  it  standinj.^  in  the  church.  l"or  the 
oval  of  the  tabic  m.ay  be  compared  that  f)f  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  !•".€.,  Wren's  master])iece  (119}. 


H.ilejuonh,  Suffolk 

Some  of  the  I-"lizabctlian  and  Jacobean  ta  .os,  es|)cciall\-  in 
Devon  and  .Somerset,  are  of  much  be.uity  ;  several  have 
inscriptions  recording;  the  date  and  fionor.  At  W'hitwell,  in  the 
Fsle  of  Wisjjht,  on  the  frieze  under  th.e  slab,  is  carved  in  relief  a 
hand  holding;  a  chalice,  and  the  inscription  :  "  I  will  take  the 
cup  of  salvation  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Anno 
Dom.  1632." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  t^eneral 
massiveness  of  the  old  f)ak  furniture  diminished  more  and  more, 
and  the  communion  tables  shared  in  the  newer  li<jhtncss  of 
des!<;n.     Sometimes  both  the  table  le^s  and  the  altar  rail.s  have 

'  Murr.iy's  .\nc  cut  Cliunh  I'iltiiii^s,  p.  yi. 
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the  sli_;ht  twisted  balusters  which  are  characteristic  of  the  ele.Ljant 
staircases  of  the  period  ;  e.i^r,  both  the  communion  table  and  the 
altar  rails  have  twisted  le^^s  or  balusters  at  Coberley,  Gloucester  ; 
the  altar  rails  at  Lewknor,  Oxon.,  have  twisted  balusters  dated 
1699.' 

In  the  e.„  ...-enth  and  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century 
communion  tables  were  often  of  the  smallest,  meanest,  and  most 
paltry  construction;  sometimes  made  of  deal,  and  "<^rained." 
At    i.ufton,   Somerset,  the   communion    table   was  about  2   ft. 


Ion' 


at  Vavcrland,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  was  2  ft.    10  in. 
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loUL^  by  I  ft.  10  in.  broad  ;  at  Kin<4Ston,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it 
was  a  common  deal  dressing-table  with  a  drawer.  In  Jersey,  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur)',  few  churches  had  a 
decent  aUar  or  communion  table;  at  .St  lleliers  a  board  was 
kept  in  tb.e  [jorch,  and  only  brought  into  the  church  on  communion 
Sundays. 

Good  churchmen,  however,  were  not  wholly  extinct  even  in  the 
eighteenth  centurv.-     Sometimes  the  slab  of  the  table  was  of 

'  Twisted  balusters,  now  placed  round  the  font  at  Darenth,  Kent,  were 
probably  originally  altar  rails. 

-  Oil  I'oalkcloi  Illation  attars  ace  h.iii^li.sii  Lnufcti  i.i/e  /umi  /he  /usfoni- 
fion  to  the  Irdittiiiiin  Movt'iiien/,  by  J.  VV.  Lcgj.j,  1914,  pp.  126-136. 
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m.'irblc,  sii|)])i)rtc(l  oti  an  iron  stand  or  on  iron  lirackcts  fixed  in 
the  wall.  A  costly  communion  tabic  of  marble  at  Stean  church, 
Xortliants,  bears  the  inscription,  "  The  ^i^ift  of  Nathanacl,  Lord 
Crewe,  Lord  Hisho[)  of  Durham,  1720."  Otiier  examples  of 
comnnmion   tables  of  tliis  period,  with   marble  slabs.  ain  at 

Hulkin;4ton,  Warwick,  on  the  slab  of  which  is  sculpt  retjre- 

sentati(;n  of  the  Last  .Sup|)er  ;  Chesterton,  Hunts.  '  Saints, 
Derby;  Lou.L,diborouL;h  and  W'elham,  Leicester  ;  and  Theddle- 
thorpe  .Ml  .Saints,  tlic  (|ueen  of  tile  Lincolnsliire  marshland.  Tin's 
churcii  has  tiie  distinclii>n  of  po-scssiiiL;  a  modern  altar  of  wood, 
an  Lli/.abethan  communion  table,  and  a  marble  altar  slab  (1  17). 
At  Rye.  Sussex,  is  an  altar  table  of  mahojjjany.  Tiie  elaborate 
altar  table  at  lirancepeth,  I^urham,  is  no  doubt  ])art  of  the 
sumptuous  fittin;^s  put  i'.jj  by  John  Cosin,  rector  of  l}rancc[)cth 
from  162610  163^,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham  fi  17}.  .-\t 
Durham,  in  i6;;4,  there  was  "a  fayre  and  rich  Communion 
Table,  which  cost  ;^JOO,  standiiiL,^  at  the  Ili.Ljh  altar  (/.v.,  tiie 
altar  phufonn  ,  of  blacke  branch'd  marble,  supported  with  6 
fiyrt-  Columns  of  ToucI  stone,  all  built  at  the  Chari;  of  Dr  Hunt 
tiie  reverend  Dean."  .At  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  is  a  marble  slaii 
supported  by  lei^'s.  each  of  which  is  ornamented  with  grapes  and 
wheat  ears,  cnbleinatic  of  the  sacramental  elements  d  iS  , 
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Till':    ALTAR    RAILS    AND    HOUSi:LIN(i    CLOTH 

TiiK  Altar  Rails 

HlKdKK  tlie  Refi>nnatit)ii  there  was  no  need  of  altar  rails;  the 
altar  was  already  fenced  in  by  the  screen,  which  e\er\-  church 
|)(issessetl,  at 


the  entrance  of  the  choir.  Abroad,  however,  it 
woiiltl  seem  that  altar  rails  soinetiines  existed;  for  Durandus, 
Hishop  of  Mende,  writi.;-  in  the  thirteenth  century,  expressly 
mentions  (j).  321  the  rail   by  whicli  the  altar  is  divided  from  the 


chou' 
thin;. 


which  tearheth  the  separation  of  tiiinij^s  celestial  from 
terrestrial'  One  object  of  railing'  in  the  altar  was  to 
prevent  profanation  by  doj^s,  as  is  clearl>'  shown  in  the  \'isitation 
Articles  of  the  Caroline  bishops,  that  the  communion  table  should 
be  "enclosed  and  rant^ed  about  with  a  rail  of  joiners'  and 
turners'  work  close  cnouj^h  to  keep  out  floors  from  goin^  in." 
And  usuallv-  the  rails  are  set  so  closely  as  to  effect  this  purpose. 
At  Trotton,  Sussex,  Mr  1'.  M.  Johnstfin  even  found  in  the 
tower  a  section  of  the  rails  with  transverse  bars,  still  better  to 
keep  out  doj;s  ;  this  lias  been  replaced  in  the  chancel.  It  is  rare 
to  find  rails  so  wide  apart  that  a  dog  can  squeeze  through,  but 
this  is  .so  at  Hramley,  Surrey. 

Roth  as  to  the  [josture  of  the  communicant  and  as  to  the 
position  of  the  table  and  of  the  rails  very  bitter  con.troversies 
reigned  between  the  I'uritans  and  the  High  Church  part\-.  To 
emphasise  their  adherence  to  the  view  that  the  iuicharist  was 
simplv  a  commemorative  supper,  ome  of  the  extremists  refu.sed 
ni3t  only  to  kneel  at  the  altar  rails,  but  even  to  enter  the  chancel 
at  all.  They  insisted  that  the  c(jmmunion  table  should  be 
brought  down  into  the  nave  and  .set  east  and  west,  and  that  the 
communion  should  be  administered  to  them  sitting  on  benches 
round  it;  or  else  "sitting  in  their  pews  in  the  body  of  the 
church,"  as  we  are  told  was  done  at  Kaslwell,  Kent,  in  1584. 
That  this  was  iiu  exceptional  case  is  .shown  h\-  the  words  of 
another  writer,  who  says,  "  As  r.^r  the  custom  (which  in  too  many 
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places  is  of  late  crept  in)  of  the  priests  cariyin;^  of  the  holy 
bread  and  cu])  to  e\ery  perstjn  i/i  tlicir  scats,  it  is  both  utiseenil)' 
and  deroi,'atory  to  the  majesty  of  those  sacred  mysteries."  In 
1641  a  jietition  was  laid  before  Parliament  against  Dr  Haywood, 
by  the  i)arishioners  of  St  Giles  in  the  l'"iclds,  that  "some  of  the 
parishioners  desiring'  to  receive  thi:  Sacrament  in  tlicir  f^iics,  were 
denied  it  and  sent  away  without  it."  liishop  Wren  asks  in  1662 
whether  the  parishioners  "with  all   Christian    reverence   come 
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before  the  Lord's  table?  .\nd  not  after  the  most  contemptuous 
and  unholy  usa,L;e  of  some,  if  men  did  ri^duly  consider)  sit  still 
in  tlicir  scats  or  pcwcs  to  have  the  blessed  Hody  and  Blood  of 
our  .Sa\  iour  t,M)  up  and  down  to  seek  them  all  the  church  over." 
This  custom  lint^ered  much  later  than  mii^ht  be  >upposetl.  .At 
St  Mar\'s,  O.xford,  earlv  i  the  nineteenth  centm-)-,  the  stalls  in 
the  chancel  used  to  be  covered  with  "  housclinL;  cloths  "  for  the 
communicants  in  readiness  for  the  sacrament  to  be  brou<,dit 
round  to  them.  .Also  at  Christ  Church,  ( ).\lord,  up  to  1.S56,  it 
was  the  cirstom   for  the  connnunicants  to  remain  in  their  seats  — 
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it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  knelt— while  the  celebrants  walked 
round  to  communicate  each  ;  Dr  I'usey.  of  all  men,  used  to 
administer  in  this  way.  The  same  was  the  case  at  Trinity 
College,  ('ambrid<je,  some  fifteen  years  later. 

In  many  cases  the  seats  referred  to  were  stalls  in  the  chancel ; 
but  there  were  also  many  who  desired  to  communicate  in  their 
seats  in  the  nave,  and  "that  for  this  purpose  the  communion 
table  s'.iould  be  brou,;,dit  down  into  the  body  of  the  nave.  This 
procedure  is  p. ciinly  contemplated  in  the  last  rubric  before  the 
order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sui)pcr  in  the  present 
I'raver    Hook,  which  t)r(lers  that    the  fable  at  the  communion 


Liin^ley  Cli.ipel,  Salop 


time  shall  stand  I'u  the  body  of  the  ihitnh  or  in  the  chancel.  But 
when  the  rector  of  Kynsham,  Oxon.,  c.  1866,  moved  the  aUar 
into  the  middle  of  the  church  without  faculty,  the  bishop  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  coini)cllcd  him  to  replace  it  in  its 
oriijinal  i)osition. 

".Another  party  of  I'uritans,  less  extreme,  was  willini^  to  enter 
the  chancel  ;  but  in  some  ca.ses  not  till  the  words  "  Ve  that  do 
trul\-  and  earnestly  repent.  .  .  .  Draw  near,"  were  reached. 
This  custom  also  survived  here  and  there  '11  recent  times,  ('.i,--., 
at  the  early  Kucharist  in  Westmin.ster  abbey  in  i860.  Hut 
even  in  the  chancel  j;reat  di-  jrsity  of  practice  prevailed.  One 
form  of  protest  against  High  Church  doctrine  was  to  receive  the 
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commiiniDii  stanrlini;.'  There  are  records  that  in  i6i  i  the  laity 
stood  at  tlie  cominiinioii  scr\icc  in  St  Miciiael's,  Coventrj-.  At 
Bristol  about  1S40  tiie  men  stood  during' the  communion  service, 
but  only  till  the  readin;^  of  the  epistle,  and  in  1876  the  "Red 
Maids"  were  instructed  to  continue  to  do  the  same.  H..xter's 
confjregation  at  Kidderminster  uscci  to  comiTuniicate  standing, 
but  he  allowed  them  to  kneel  if  the>'  liked.  W'c  hear  of  "<^reat 
trouble   in   Coventry  about   the   receiving  of  the  communion  ; 
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yddington,  IsullaiKl 


there  were  seats  made  for  the  people  in  the  chancel  ;  before  this 
time  the)'  took  it  s/dndiii^,  but  now  they  are  commanded  to 
take  it  kneelinj;,  to  the  grief  of  many."  They  were  not  allowed 
to  take  it  standing  for  It-ng;  for  when  in  1621  Coventry  wanted 
a  new  charter,  King  James  refused  to  grant  it  unless  he  had  a 
certificate  that  all  had  conformed  by  kiife/in^i^.  This  led  to  much 
correspondence.     The  bishop  first    reported  that  all  but  se\en 

'  It  may  bs  uii;ed  l  •  tiiis  was  a  survival  of  Early  Christian  ritual,  as  in 
the  catacombs,  where  standing  is  the  attitude  of  prayer  ;  but  this  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  survived  to  I'uritnn  times. 
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iif  any  note  liail  conformed;  and  afterwards  that  all  but  three 
had  done  >m.' 

With  others  the  i)rotest  af,Minst  hijjh  sacramental  views  took 
the  form  of  sitting'  at  table  in  domestic  fashion  :  in  tliis  case  the 
coinmunicants  sat  upon  lonij  forms  or  lx;nches,  >uch  as  tliose 
whicli  survive  at  W  imborne  minster,  now  arranged  in  a  row  to 
serve  as  altar  rails.  In  1551  the  churchwardens  of  North 
I'.lmham  ])aid  "for  the  scttin,L,Mif  a  lon^^  form  standinj.;  in  the 
chancel  for  /<>  sit  i/i'i^'ii  n/>oii  in  the  time  of  the  communion  ij." 
The  chinxhwardens  of  .\lelton  Mowbray,  in  1567,  "paid  for  the 
6  seats  for  the  communion  table  xijd."     In    1627  the  church- 


ClilTc  .11  11(11),  Kent 

wardens  of  Theytiondarnon  were  "presented  for  havini;  their 
chancel  unseated."  Kven  if  we  had  no  documentary  evidence, 
we  should  be  sure  that  the  communicants  ofttiines  sat  at  the 
communion  from  the  construction  of  some  of  the  tables.  For 
some  tables  wen,-  "telescopic";  i.e.,  had  leaves  wiiich  could  be 
pulled  out  so  as  to  lenijthen  the  slab.  Others  had  leaves  which 
folded  over,  with  the  same  object.  At  Kidderminster  two  tables 
were  placed  in  a  line  some  distance  apart,  and  the  space  brid<,'ed 
over  by  additional  boards,  so  to  make  one  table  of  j;reat  length. 
There  can  have  been  no  motive  for  these  various  extensions 
except  to  enable  a  iarye  number  (jf  connnunicant.s  to  .s/Vall  round 

'   Murray  on  Ancient  Cliitnh  Fillinji;s,  p.  30. 
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the  tabic.  It  is  to  be  iiutecl,  moreover,  that  communion  tables 
arc  frequently  ornamented  or  inscrilx-H  on  all  four  sides,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  intended  to  stond  free,  and  not  against 
the  east  wall  of  the  c  ^ncel  ;  (•.j,''.,  at  Omb^•l^le>•,  Worcester,  the 
inscription — 

"WHOSOEVER  EATETH  AND  DRINKETH  UNWORTHILY  IS 
GUILTY  OF  THE  BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF  OUR  LORD  " 

runs  all  round  the  communion  table  (i  lo).  In  1550  the  church  of 
the  Austin  Friars  in  the  city  of  London   was  t,'ranted  to  the 
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St  Decuiiian's,  Suiiicrsel 


Dutch  settlers.  The  communion  table  is  29  ft.  long,  and  the 
custom  is,  or  used  to  be,  that  "  the  pastor  and  wife  sit  in  centre, 
with  the  females  to  right  of  pastor's  wife  and  the  men  to  left  of 
pastor  ;  the  cup  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  one  each  way." ' 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  ^reatc-  devoutness  was 
to  provide  the  communicants  with  seats  round  three  or  four  sides 
of  the  holy  table,  kneeling  desks  being  interpo.sed  between  the 
seats  and  the  table.  Other  communicatits  again,  were  willing 
to  kneel  w  hiic  in  the  chancel,  but  nor  at  any  altar  rails  ;  and 

'   Murray's  Kvoliilion  of  Church  Chiimcls,  p.  78. 
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M)inL-  of  tlu"  hi^lvips  were  toiitiiit  iiiul  tl'aiikful  to  i^i-t  so  imicli 
conccdol.  WluMtUy,  ii)  his  (.liiinli  «f'  Fiii^'ivii/  .]f,vi's  Com- 
/>iiiiii>i/  ill  1714,  ;4i\e>  a  |)iitiiri-  of  coiiimiiiiii-:ints,  in  five  rows, 
kneeling'  on  the  iliaiiccl  lloor  in  front  of  the  rails.  Hi>ho|j 
Monta.t;iic  in  l^>,iy  published  the  follouin^  directions:  "  1  hat 
the  coinnimiicants,  Ijein;^  entered  into  the  cliancel),  shall  be 
disposed    of  orderly    in    their   several    ranks,   leaving,'    sufficient 


(Ireat  Walsingham,   Xiirfdlk 


room  for  the  ])riest  or  niini-.ter  to  ^o  between  them,  by  whom 
thc\-  were  to  be  communic  .'.ed  one  rank  after  another,  until  the\' 
had  all   of  them  received.  L'dall  also,  in  ;i  pami)lilet  entitled 

Coiitiiniiiioii  Co:i>iiinr<};,  sjjeak-.  of  double  and  triple  rows  of 
communicants  in  the  chancel. 

l-"inally,  then:   were    the    old-f.ishioned   church    people,    wIkj 
knelt  ;it  the  altar  rails  to  receive  the  lomnumion. 

'   I'errs'.i  History  .////,  Cliui\li  ol  l-.ny,liincl,  |).  \i. 
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.\s  ti>  the  ]K)Nili()ii  nf  the  CI miiiiuiiioii  tabic,  tliiri- was  fiiiial 
clivtrf^eiicc  of  practice.  In  1559  the  injunction  of  Queen 
I'.li/abcth  liad  directed  "that  the  Holy  Table  in  every  church 
l)c  set  ill  tlic  place  where  the  altar  stood."  This  injunction, 
however,  received  diverse  inter])retations  in  practice.  In  some, 
though  not  all,  of  the  cathedrals  and  the  royal  chajx-'ls.  the  holy 
table  was  placed  as  of  old,  north  and  south  at  the  cast  end  of  the 
ciioir.  Hut  it  was  usual  at  times  of  communion  to  turn  the  table 
round  so  as  to  be  east  and  west,  and  to  place  it  in  tlic  middle  of 
tlioilioir.      This  was  the  case  even  in  Canterbury  cathedral  in 


Great  Staughtoii,  Hunts. 


1563;  where,  if  the  early  part  only  of  the  communion  service 
was  sunj;,  the  conununion  table  stood  "  northe  and  .southe,  wheare 
the  high  aultcr  did  stande."  '  But  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month  there  was  an  administration  of  the  holy  communion,  and 
"  the  Table  is  sett  Easte  and  weaste."-'  Archbishop  Laud,  in  his 
speech   in  the  Star  Chamber,^  admits  that  though  in  the  royal 

'  In  the  chancel  of  the  Huguenot  church  in  the  I51.uk  I'rince's  chantry 
in  Canterbury  cathedral,  the  communion  table  stands  east  and  west,  and  is 
\!!rrr>;ir,.Hfrt  by  b.^rk-".'.  bpnibes  to  the  north,  east,  and  south. 

-'  Legg  and  Hope's  Inventory,  p.  309. 

'  I.aud's  n;,rks,  \'I.  i.  51;. 
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chapels  aiul  divers  cathedrals  the  holy  table  hath  ever  since 
the  Reformation  stood  north  and  south  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  choir,  yet  "it  stood  in  most  parish  churches  the  other 
way."  This  probably  means  that  the  table,  after  the  adminis- 
tration, was  moved  back  to  or  near  the  eastern  wall,  arid 
was  turned  so  as  to  be  east  and  west  when  in  use.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  satisfied  ni^h  Churchmen.  They 
wanted  the  table  to  inuaiii  north  and  south  at  all  times. 
And  wc  may  be  sure  that  they  led  the  powerful  support  of  the 
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parish  clerk,  who  must  ha\e  found  it  a  hea\ y  task  to  take  to 
pieces,  renitAc.  and  put  together  aijain  a  heavj'  communion 
table  before  and  after  every  administration  of  the  rite.  No 
doubt  this  was  one  potent  reason  why  the  tendency  was  in  the 
])arish  churches  to  let  the  holy  table,  once  removed  to  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel,  stay  there.  However  that  may  be,  a  change 
had  to  come  with  the  accession  of  Laud  to  power,  with  a  High 
Churchman  on  the  throne  willing  to  back  him  up.  From  the 
first  Laud  had  shown  himself  determined  to  extirpate  the  new 
fashif>ns  of  communion.  While  Dean  of  Gloucester,  he  had 
succeeded  in  moving  the  communion  table  of  the  cathedral  back 
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to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  As  archbishop  he  directed, 
though  with  no  binding  sanctif)n,  "  that  all  churches  and  chapels 
do  conform  themselves  in  this  particular "  (that  the  holy  table 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  ancient  altar)  "  to  the  example 
of  the  cathedral  or  mother  churches."  Moreover,  he  insisted 
that  the  altar  should  bo  railed  in — which  was  done  usually  on 
three  sides — and  that  the  table  should  remain  in  one  fixed 
position  at  all  times,  viz.,  against  the  east  wall.     This  was  in 
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Woodbury,   Devon 

1634.  To  a  considerable  extent  his  efforts  were  successful.  A 
great  number  of  these  Laudian  three-sided  railings  must  have 
been  constructed ;  some  presented  by  Laud  himself:  their 
interestinsj  history  has  availed  to  save  very  few  from  destruction. 
They  hatl  the  advantage  not  only  of  bringing  practice  nearer 
to  Catholic  usage,  and  of  keeping  dogs  out,  but  also  stopped 
once  for  all  the  practice  of  placing  the  communion  table  in 
the  nave.  In  the  following  churches  the  rails  are  reported  to 
have  been   formerly  placed  on   three  sides  ol    the  communion 
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table  :  *  Brill,  Bucks. ;  VVyke  Champflower,  Somerset ;  Coventry 
St  Michael,  before  161 1  ;  Dartmouth,  Devon;  Fenny  Compton, 
Warwick,  up  to  about  1850;  Langley  chapel,  Salop,  i6oi  ;  Lang- 
ley  Marish,  Bucks. ;  Lytchett  Matravers,  Dorset ;  Mallwydd, 
Merioneth  ;  Over  Whichendon,  Bucks. ;  Po\nings,  Sussex  ; 
Puddleton,  Dorset ;  Shillingford,  Berks. ;  Shotteswell,  Warwick  ; 
Shrivenham,  Berks. ;  St  Matthew,  Walsall,  till  c  1870;  Waltham, 
Leicester,  till  c.  1785  ;  Weston  Beggard,  Hereford  ;  Wiggenhall 
St  Mary  the  Virgin,  Norfolk,  destroyed  in  1862;  Wimborne 
minster,  1610;  Wargrave,  Berks. ;  St  Martin  cum  Gregory,  York ; 


Rose  Ash,  Devon 


and  the  Dutch  church  of  Austin  Friars,  London.  In  the  attic 
of  I'arshall  Hall  are  railings  placed  on  three  sides  of  a  table, 
all  probably  brought  from  I'^imley  Lovett  church,  of  which  the 
owner  of  I'arshall  I  lall  was  churchwarden  when  Parliament  in 
1643  ordered  Laudian  rails,  etc.,  to  be  removed.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  the  dated  e.xamples  fall  within  ten  years  ;  the 
earliest  being  Langley  chapel,  1601,  and  the  latest  Wimborne 
and  Coventry,  ■''lo  and  161 1  f  1 23).     It  is  possible,  however,  that 

'  .See  :ilso  Mloxam's  Companion,  p.  174.  The  original  arrangement  has 
so  often  t)cen  altered  or  destroyed  that  it  rannot  always  be  known  whether 
there  were  three  or  four  rows  of  seats  or  rails  round  the  table. 
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the  work  done  at  St  Michael's,  Worcester,  in  i  592,  refers  to  seats 
on  three  sides  of  the  chancel  :  — ' 

"  Item,  Timber,  Boards  and  Planks  to  make  3  seats 

in  the  Quire      -            -            -            -           vs.  xd. 
Item,  Nails  and  hinges         ...           -    xxd. 
Item,  Labour             ....          jjjs.  ijd. 
6  Turned  Bosses       .            .            -            .            -  vid." 

There  used  to  be  a  curious  variant  at  St  Osyth,  Essex,  where 
the  enclosure,  instead  of  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square,  was 

^^^^r^^^^A^         "y^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

i 
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Astbury,  Cheshire 

an  oval  interrupted  by  an  opening  to  the  west  ;  so  also  formerly 
at  Heacham,  Norfolk. 

To  the  move  of  Laud  by  which  the  holy  table  was  placed 
close  to  the  east  wall,  and  railed  in  so  that  it  could  perambulate 
no  more  into  the  nave,  an  ingenious  countermove  was  played  by 
the  Puritans.  This  was  to  place  an  additional  set  of  seats  and 
rails  on  the  east  side  of  the  table,  thus  breaking  Canon  VII. 
very  completely  in  spirit  without  infringing  the  letter  of  it. 
This  produced  several  sets  of  rails  which  surrounded  the  altar 
on   ail  four  sides.      It   was   an   arrangement    not   peculiar   to 

'  Murray's  Evolution  0/ C/utncels,  p.  79. 
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Kngland ;  r.j^.,  it  was  found  in  Lyons  catliedral  before  the 
French  Revolution  ;  here,  however,  the  raih'ngs  practically 
formed  a  screen  to  a  detached  altar.  At  Hales,  Gloucester, 
1603,  the  chancel,  as  shown  in  the  i)lan,  is  dotible-scated  on 
all  four  sides.  The  back  seat.s  have  in  front  both  book  rests 
and  '•  kneelcrs";  those  who  sat  in  the  front  seats  must  have  had 
hassocKS  to  kneel  on.  In  another  ca.se  it  is  distinctlj'  stated 
that  -the  iiuality"  sat  on  seats  behind,  and  the  commoner 
sort  knelt  in  front.  More  often  the  chancel  was  siugle-seated 
on  all  four  sides.  At  liranscombe,  Devon,  the  rails  "are  later 
than  1610,  being  fitted  on  a  tomb  of  that  date  ;  at  a  later 
time  they  were  moved  close  up   to  the  east  wall.     The    rails 


Winchester  Cathedral 
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at  Lyddini^ton,  Rutland,  in  the  dioce.se  of  Lincol:i,  are  of 
historic  interest,  it  is  said  that  the  vicar  had  disregarded 
Archbishop  Laud's  order  to  move  the  table  up  to  the  ea.st 
wall,  and  rail  it  in.  Bisli^p  Williams  of  Lincoln,  who  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  Laud,  and  had  a  ])alace  at  Lyddington,  now 
an  ahn.shouse,  backed  up  the  vicar  ;  but,  finding  that  he  was 
to  be  cited  before  the  Star  Chamber,'  bade  the  vicar  fence  it 
in,  not  as  Laud  intended,  on  three  sides,  but  on  four  sides,  thus 
keeping  the  communion  table  peimanenlly  separated  from  the 
east  wall,  as  it  remains  to  this  day  ;  the  rails  bear  the  date 
1635  (124  .  Other  chancels  which  have  or  had  this  arrangement 
are   Heckington,  Somerset ;   Bristol    All  Saints,  and  Bristol   St 

'  .Miirray'b  Evolution  oj  Cluvicils,  p.  S3. 
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I'ctcr's ;  Decrluirst,  Gloucester ;  KriTiin<{tOi',  ')'v<wi;  Leonard 
Stanley,  (iloiicestcr  ;  St  Martin's,  Ongar  ;  Mil.ftc^n,  S  n.er.set ; 
Toddington,  Gloucester;  W'estbury-oii-Tryir,  liluucester ; 
Winchcombe,  Gloucester,  destroyed  in  1855  (,12S).  Gumfreston, 
Pembroke,  used  to  have  four  rows  of  seats  round  the  table  ; 
in  1868  they  were  replaced  by  forms. 

In  1643  Parliament  was  supreme,  and  passed  an  Act  "for 
the  utter  demolishin}^,  removing  and  taking  away  of  all  monu- 
ments of  superstition  and  idolatry ";  and  doubtless  many  altar 
rails  now  perished.  W  here,  however,  the  Elizabethan  practice 
of  moving  the  communion  table  backward  and  forward  to  the 
nave  was  retained,  there  could  never  have  been  any  altar  rails  of 
any  kinrl.  Whatever  the  reason,  many  churches  seem  to  have 
been  without  rails  till  a  later  period.  So  late  as  1704,  Bishop 
Nicholson  found  thirty-five  unrailed  chancels  in  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle.'  A  few  years  earlier  a  book  published  in  1695 
(Xotes  upon  the  Lord  />/.  of  Salisbury s  Four  Late  Discourses, 
p.  24  ,  says,  "The  communion  table  in  some  places  is  railed 
about,  in  many  'tis  even  left  as  open  as  any  other  part  of  the 
church."  Hut  more  and  more  the  tendency  was  to  put  up  altar 
rails;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  soon  after  the  Restoration 
of  1660.  And  when  the)'  were  put  up,  they  were  no  longer  put 
up  either  in  the  I.audian  or  the  Puritan  fashion  round  the  holy 
table,  but  in  a  single  continuous  row  to  the  west  of  it.  Hut 
though  now  we  find  them,  with  the  few  e-xccjitions  enumerated 
above,  so  constructed,  that  is,  with  the  altar  rails  extending  across 
the  chancel  in  a  straight  line,  it  will  be  found  in  very  numerous 
cases,  if  the  carpentry  be  carefully  examined,  that  this  was  not 
their  original  position,  but  that  they  stood  either  on  three  or 
on  four  sides  of  the  communion  table.'- 

.\s  time  went  on,  of  course,  the  design  changed  with  the 
times.  In  the  main  the  design  naturally  followed  the  con- 
temporaneous i^atterns  of  the  legs  of  tables  and  chairs,  and  the 
balusters  of  the  stairs  of  pulpit  and  gallery. 

The  simplest  form  of  railing  consists  of  nothing  but  a  row 
of  forms.  l)r  Cox,  in  Churchwaideus'  Accounts,  p.  104,  notes  that 
at  St  Edmund's,  Sarum,  there  was  paid  in  1550,  for  "the  legging 
of  a  forme  to  serve  for  people  when  they  tlo  receive  the 
Communion,  id."  ;  and  again  in  1626,  for  ^'f urines  provided  for 
the   communicants    to   kneel  upon,    5s.";    and    in    1593,   at   St 

'  Cox's  Church'uuiriiciis'  Aecountx,  p.  105. 

-  Some  churches  have  no  central  entrance  in  the  altar  railings,  but  a 
passage  either  .il  one  end  or  both  ends  ol  llie  ladings  ;  <\i,'.,  Chew  Magna, 
Somerset.    (;.  C.  N. 
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Martin's,   Leicester,  "paid  to  Goodman   Kirk   for  two  mats  for 
the  /r';7//<\  to  tlic  Communion  table,  8d." 

A  very  common  t\'pe  was  that  of  balusters  with  a  central 
bulf^e;  good  examples  arc  illustrated  from  West  Stafford. 
Dorset  (125),  and  Cliffe  at  Hoo,  Kent  (126). 


Fainliam,  Surrey 


A  somewhat  rarer  type  Ktrai<jhtens  the  central  bulge,  as  at 
St  Decuman's,  Somcr.set  ( 127) ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  columnar  design,  as  at  Great  Walsinoham 
Norfolk  (128). 

Another  variant  is  the  twisted  baluster  common  in  staircases 
and  lurnilure.     A  charming  example  is  illustrated  from  Great 
Staughton  church,  Hunts.  (129) ;  and  a  still  more  elaborate  one 
18 
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from  St  Stci)hcn'.s,  Walbrook,  I.nnrloii  'i  v  .  As  a  rule,  these 
twister!  balusters  belciti;4  t(i  the  tirst  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  but  si  .me  ni.''.\-  he  earlier. 

At  Woodbury,  Devon  (131),  the  baluster  type  is  completely 
abandoned  for  a  Roman  I'oriiithian  column,  with  due  entasis 
and  single  (lutiuL;  alx.vc  and  double  lluting  below.  At  Rose 
Ash,  Devon  132),  there  is  a  less  complete  break  from  the 
baluster  type,  and  the  columns  are  alternately  twisted  and  fluted. 


.Si  DeciiiiKin's,  .SDiiierset 


At  Astbury,  Cheshire  (133  ,  are  railings,  the  design  of  which 
seems  to  i)c  based  more  or  less  on  Dutch  strapwork. 

Finally,  columns  and  balusters  are  both  discarded  in  favour 
of  foliated  jianels  of  classical  type;  of  these  exxeptionaliy 
fine  examples  are  illustrated  from  Winchester  cathedral  1134), 
attributeil  to  Grinling  Gibbons;  the  church  of  Farnham, Hear 
which  is  the  palace  of  the  Hishoji  of  Winchester  (137);  and 
St  Decuman's,  Somerset,  which  are  dated  1688  (138].'  Some- 
what similar  work  occurs  at  Farleigh,  near  Hungerford.     Worth 

'  'Vhh  Is  from  j'ic  door  of  the  Wyndham  peu-,  uhich  siands  in  wh.it  is 
known  as  St  I'eter'.-;  cliapel  in  the  north  aisle  of  St  Decuman's. 
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church,  Sussex,  ijosscsses  ornate-  railin<;s,  which,  like  the  pulpit 
may  be  of  l)utch  orijjin. 

Other  materials  than  wood  are  occasionailv  emploved. 
St  James's,  I'iccaciilly,  possesses  a  ^'rand  altar  raiiiii'-j  of  marble  • 
HI  Lichfield  cathedral  is  an  alabaster  railing  of  fine  design  by 
the  late  Mr  Kempe.  At  All  Hallows,  liarkin-  is  a  costly 
balustrade  of  brass. 

On  the  uiKjle,  altar  rails  have  received  very  little  study  or 
notice,  considerin<(  the  exceptional  interest  that  attaches  to  their 
history,  plan,  and  desi-n.  1  he  result  has  been  that  vast  numbers 
have  been  destroyed,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  historv  of  the  church, 
and  have  been  replaced  by  cast-iron  standards  carrying  a  brass 
or  oak  rail  of  "  shop  "  pattern,  memorials  of  early  Victorian  taste. 
Others  have  been  removed  and  put  to  some  inappropriate  use 
>\ir.,  to  barricade  a  font,  as  at  Darenth,  Kent.  At  Gatcombe,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  altar  rails  bore  the  inscription  :— 

•I  WILL  WASH  MINE  HANDS  IN  INNOCENCY:  SO  WILL  I 
COMPASSE  THINE  ALTAR,  O  LORD.  CREATE  IN  ME  A 
CLEAN  HEART,  O  GOD,  AND  RENEW  A  RIGHT  SPIRIT 
WITHIN  ME." 


Ihese  rails  have  been  cut  up,  and  the  inscription  now  surmounts 
a  modern  screen:'  th.s  is  to  falsify  the  historv  of  a  church, 
which  is  even  worse  than  to  obliterate  it. 


Co\  and  Harvey,  p.  17. 
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House!  is  an  Old  ICnj^Mish  ami  (iotliic  wonl  sii^nifyiiiL;  "a 
sacrifice,"  but  in  use  is  almost  always  restricted  to  tlie  I'.lements 
at  the  Mass.  to  the  Mass  itself,  or  to  the  administration  or  the 
reception  of  the  Elements.  Ii:  the  secondar\-  sense  it  occurs 
at  least  as  early  as  Ik-tle,  c.  900.  More,  in  r534,  says,  "Holy 
men  in  their  writin^^s  have  called  this  blessed  holy  iionsell  by 
the  name  of  a  sacrament."  liccon,  in  1564,  has  "'to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  supjier,  oras  the  I'apists  term  it,  to  take  their  Ihishel, 
or  to  receive  their  Maker." 

In  1 5 19  we  read  of  "a  fjreat  parish  in  Lancashire  and  hath 
7,000  howselin<(  people  and  more "  ;  every  one  over  fourteen 
bein^  considered  a  houseling  person,  i.,\,  one  who  received  the 
sacrament. 

The  historian,  Lin-;ard,  states  that  "from  the  arrival  of 
.Augustine  till  the  Reformation  the  I-'.nglish  name  for  the 
eucharist  was  the  house!" 

The  ancient  usage  was  revived  by  Tennys(Mi  and  Morris  :  — 

"  So  ihe  stately  Queen  aliode  .  .  .  nor  sou'^ht 
Wrapt  in  her  ^rief  for  house!  or  for  shrift." 

—  <7///V/('rr;v,  p.  146. 

".And  then,  Ijeing  houselled,  did  he  eat  and  drink." 

-  Kiirtlily  J\i)-,ttiiu;  i.  336.1 

The  houseling  clotli  was  a  long  towel,  or  linen  or  rarelj-  a 
silken  .sheet,  held  before  the  communicants  as  they  knelt"  to 
receive  the  Eucharist ;  its  puri)ose  being  to  catch  any  particles 
of  the  sacrament  wliicli,  through  accident,  might  be  suffered  to 
fall  during  the  administration.  When  altar  rails  were  introduced 
into  our  churches,  the  houseling  cloths  were  often  spread  over 
them,  as  they  are  to  this  day  at  Wimborne  minster.  Ihe 
benches  and  stools  remain  in  lirecon  priory  church  ;  till  the 
"  resto.aWon "  of  1874  there  were  no  altar  rail.s.  Houseling 
cloths  were  in  u.se  at  Che.sferfield  c.  1840,  and  at  Thame  till 
1 84 1.  In  1874  they  were  still  in  use  at  St  Mary,  O.vford  ; 
I'restbury,  Gloucester ;  All  Saints,  Lambeth  ;  St  I'etcr's' 
Hereford ;  anfl  Holmer,  Mordiford,  and  Westhide,  Hereford- 
shire :  at  Swayfield,  Lincolnshire,    they    were    placed    over  the 

'  A'ew  English  Du/ioii<i>y,  v.  423. 
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whole  lenj^th  of  the  altar  rails.  Twenty  years  later  they  were 
said  to  he  still  in  use  at  Lcamint,'ton  ;  Sellack,  Hereford; 
I  lolyrood,  Southampton;  St  Hride's  Major,  Glamorgan  ;  and 
St  German's,  Cornwall  ;  the  |)opuiar  idea  in  the  last  case  bein<j 
that  it  was  to  prevent  the  dresses  of  the  stjuirc's  ladies  bein^j 
soiled.  The  Ealvsiohs^^ist  of  February  1859  prints  tlu  following' 
letter  from  a  clergyman  :  "I  was  called  upon  to-day  to  administer 
communion  in  a  church  in  the  heart  of  London.  One  i)oor  old 
woman  from  Jkistol  who  communicated,  when  she  knelt  at  the 
altar  step,  deliberately  spread  her  white,  or  rather  yellow-white, 
handkerchief  along  the  rail  before  communicating."  And  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  clean  white  handkerchief  in  which  old- 
fashionetl  folk  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us  used  to  carry  their 
l)rayer  books  was  a  survival  of  the  housel  cloth.  About  1884.  at 
Holam,  in  Northumberland,  the  vicar's  housemaid  one  day  was 
seen  preparing  the  altar  for  the  monthly  celebration.  I'art  of 
her  work  consisted  in  tying  on  to  the  altar  rails  a  cloth  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  altar  cloth,  blue,  so  as  to  hang  down  on  both 
sides. 

In  the  inventories  of  Ocklcy,  Send,  Thorpe,  and  Sutton  in 
Surrey  for  1 552,  "  houseling  towels  "  are  mentioned.  In  1 574  St 
liartholouK-vv,  Smithfield,  had  two  "communion  tov.els."  On 
I'.aster  Day,  1 593,  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  l-.lizabeth  received  the 
cup,  having  a  most  princely  lined  cloth  laid  on  her  cushion 
pillow  and  borne  at  the  four  ends  by  the  noble  l-Iarl  of  Hereford, 
the  Karl  of  Essex,  the  Karl  of  Worcester,  and  the  Karl  of  O.vford  ; 
the  side  of  the  .said  cloth  Her  Majesty  took  up  in  her  hand, 
aiul  therewith  took  the  foot  of  the  golden  and  now  sacred  cup, 
and  .  .  .  did  drink  of  the  same  most  devoutly,  all  this  while 
kneeling  on  her  knees."  .\t  a  coronation  the  houseling  towel 
used  to  be  held  by  a  bishop,  or  a  bishop  and  assistants  ;  this 
ceremonial  was  observed  for  the  last  time  at  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.' 

Entries  in  Churc/nvardens'  Accounts'-  show  that  houseling 
cloths  were  in  use  before  the  Reformation  ;  e.g.,  at  Ashburton, 
Devon,  in  1546,  there  was  paid  "for  x  yards  of  linen  for  towels 
called  housslyng  '.  h.s,  xxd."  The  inventory  of  St  Lawrence, 
Reading,  made  .,,  ,517,  includes  seven  towels  of  diaper ;  as 
some  of  these  were  from  7  to  9  yards  long,  they  were  probably 
houseling  cloths  for  communicants.  The  inventory  of  Bassing- 
bourn,  Cambridgeshire,  shows  that  this  small  church  po.s.sessed 


•  Hh-ri,rgK.,  AnirlicinaA.  127,  and  \Virl.■h,^m  Legg's  ^w-Z/V?  C-ronation 
Records,  p.  I ..ii 

-  Co\,  pp.  103,  131,  132. 
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five  Iniif;  i,,v\e  2.>,  19,  8.  5,  and  ;  >arcls  respectively,  ami  -lit 
small  t>  vi-ls.  -ncral  ciUiks  occur  also  in  I'ost-Reformation 
account-;  c?-.,  m  k^jj,  St  Kotolpli,  ('ambridt(e,  bou^'ht  "Tw.. 
Lyiiiti^;e  Towells  for  the  C'hancill  at  Coininunion  tymes  ' ;  and 
in  1617,  St  Mar^'aret,  Westminster,  pud  "for  twenty  sards  if 
diaper  towelling'  for  tin  ksks,  /  "j.  3s.  41!  "  To  St  Dunstan'  i;  C, 
was  l)f|ueatl'.  .  d.!|H;r  towel  of  1  5  yards  in  Ieni,'tli  I  -erve 
there  at  th-  "  t;'iii;  time  ..f  tin  parishioners  there  I  ht- 
houseling  cloli  ;e(i'-ntly  represented  in  ilhnnin  d  .M.sS.  : 
sometime-,  it  .-  .^.  -.A  \<\  ■  vo  acoivtes  or  clerks. 
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■ice  01  piscina  is  usually  evidence  that  soi 
)"i;rho  1  there  was  oris^inallv  an  altar,  ,u  ^ 
at  Lnicoui  and  Selby,  the  piscina  is  simi)ly  a  sink  for 
^  in-s  ni  general,  and  its  presence  does  not  necessarily 
.tc  ti  re  was  an  altar  in  the  sacristy,  though  many  sacristic-s 
tamed  an  altar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probablv  not 
Ik  ;'^^  P^'^-^'b'e  f'.r  every  altar  u.  i^ave  a  separate  piscina- 
that  'his  u  s  so  appears  from  the  i-.theringhay  contract  (luoted 
abr, .  w  this  case  vv  e  may  suppose  that  the  ablutions  would  be 
c.Mrie     IP        asm  to  the  nearest  piscina, 

1  ..  washing  of  the  hands,  of  course,  took  ijlace  before 

servic.        !  he  mmisters,  and  not  merely  the  celebrant,  ancientlv 
washed  their   hands   before  handling  the   sacred   vessels'       At 

Alvechurch.  Worrestfr    til!  '-;'^«  in    th--  -urintnn,-,-  ,    '       V 

I   <.  till   ....^  111    u!^  .iinctccntii  century,  the 

'  Kci/i'si<>/i>^is/,  VI  i I.  330. 
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custom  prevailed  of  the  priest  washinj^  his  liands  in  the  vestry 
before  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  and  napkins  were 
brought  to  dry  liis  hands.  The  custom  is  said  to  liave  prevailed 
also  at  St  (ieor^c  the  Martyr,  Queen's  S<iuare,  London.' 

At  the  altar  the  simplest  form  of  the  al)lutions  was  that 
water  was  ])Ourcd  over  the  finj^ers  of 
the  celebrant,  a  pair  of  basins  being 
cmpio)e(l.  Thus  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century-  sa\s  :  "  \\'hatever 
fever  patient  drank  water,  which 
flowed  from  the  hands  of  the  priest 
at  the  ablutions  in  the  Mass,  presently 
recovered."  Again,  in  the  twelfth 
century,-'  in  the  Cistercian  use,  the 
minister,  after  helping  the  celebrant 
to  vest,  is  to  pour  water  over  the 
celebrant's  hands  :  "  postea  infundat 
ei  aquain  in  manibus."  So  again 
Durandus  speaks  of  the  chaijlain 
kneeling  and  pouring  water  over  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  at  Pontifical 
Mass:  "fundens  flexis  genibus  aquam 
super  inanus  ejus."  The  ceremonial 
of  the  ablution  of  the  hands  at  the 
altar  varied  in  different  places,  and 
in  different  periods,  and  in  different 
services.  The  chief  ablution  took 
place  when,  after  the  censing,  the 
celebrant  went  to  the  south  side  of 
the  altar,  and  water  was  poured  over 
his  hands,  while  he  said  the  psalm  com- 
mencing, "  Lavabo  inter  innocentes 
manus  meas ;  et  circumdabo  altare 
tuum,  Domine."*  Hut  this  ablution 
was  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
Durandus  describes  no  less  than  four 
sets  of  ablutions  taking  place  at  a 
Pontifical  Mass:  (i)  while  the  bishop 
is  putting  on  the  sacred  ves  tments;  {2)  immediately  after  reading 
the  offertory ;  ^  3;  after  the  c  ensing;  (4)  after  putting  off  the  vest- 

'  Hloxam,  li.  93.  -  In  Maitene,  p.  215.  •'  //>i,f.,  p.  151. 

'  In  England  the  psalm  L,iv,ilhi  was  not  used,  at  any  rate  not  according 
to  the  Use  of  Saruni,  which  was  that  generally  adopted.  Instead,  the  priest 
said  .1  senle:u:e  Vjeoinnini,'  Munii-i  ;;;,•■  n-'in;r,c.  See  Frere's  I'st-  ■■■' S,infm. — 
S.J.  M.  P. 
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ments.  At  Cluny,  near  the  high  altar,  was  a  great  aumbry  or  sink, 
over  which  all  the  chalices  of  the  church  were  washed  every 
morning  ;  into  this  also  was  poured  the  water  in  which  the  "cor- 
porals "  had  been  immersed  preparatory  to  their  being  washed.' 
In  the  present  Roman  Catholic  use.  after  the  celebrant  has  received 
the  Sacrament,  he  cleanses  the  sacred  vessels,  and  during  this 


liodmin,  Cornwall 

first  rinsing  with  wine  he  prays,  "  Quod  ore  sumpsimus,  Domine," 
etc. ;  and  again,  before  a  second  rinsing  with  wine  and  water, 
"Corpus  tuum,  Domine,  quod  sumpsi,"  etc.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  chalice  was  always  rinsed  at  the  altar  with  wine,  or 
with  wine  and  water,  though  after  the  Mass  was  over,  it  might 
be  again  rinsed  with  water  at  a  piscina. 


Juri'tsiWi>i;is/,  viii.  ^59. 
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There  was  a  curious  diversity  about  the  construction  of  the 
English  piscina.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  piscina  was  usually  a  single  drain.  But  till  the  early  years  of 
the  fourteenth  ccnturv  it  was  generally  double.  How  was  it 
that  the  double  piscina  came  into  use?  The  usual  explanation 
is  that  one  drain  was  used  to  receive  the  rinsings  from  the  hands, 
the  other  from  the  chalice.  This  explanation,  however,  requires 
a  gootl  deal  of  qualification.  The  change  probabl)-  had  its 
origin  in  the  Uercngarian  C(jntrovcrsy  on  the  Real  Trcscntc  in 
the  ICucharist,  which  led  to  increased  care  and  more  reveren- 
tial handling  of  the  Blessed  .Sacrament.     This  was  r.   1050  to 
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r.  1 1 00,  and  the  subject  was  deilt  with  in  legislation  by  more 
than  one  Council ;  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  cuntroversy 
with  regard  to  tlie  Real  Presence  ..ither  in  the  Eastern  or  t'.ie 
Western  Cluircli.  l'"inally  the  Lateran  Council  defined  the 
principle  of  Transubstantiation  in  1216.  Another  important 
date  is  1264,  when  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christ!  was  instituted. 
Side  by  side  with  these  dates  may  be  set  the  .Sarum  Cousiic- 
tudina)-\\  (..  1 2 10,  and  the  Sarum  Customary,  c.  1264.  .Again, 
lulmund  Rich  was  .\rchbishop  of  C"anterbury  from  1234  to 
1245,  and  ^'i^'  canonist  L>ndwood '  (juotes  from  a  constitution 
of  his,  entitled  /«  Cclcbratiune,  the  following  sentence:  "Si 
vero  de  patina,  sicut    tjuidam   faciunt,  eam  (Hostiam     sumat, 

'   I'p.  234,  235  of  the  i''i79  edilioti. 
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tarn  patinain  cjiiain  caliccm  facict  aqua  pcij'uiidi,  vd  solum 
caliccm  si  cam  non  siimat  de  patina."  Then,  in  Ills  j^loss  on 
aqua  pcrfundi,  Lynchvood  explains  that  the  washing  of  the 
chalice,  or  of  the  chalice  and  paten,  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  after  the  Mass  is  over.  We  therefore  find  (practised  at  this 
period  at  least  three  sets  of  rinsings  or  ablutions.  First,  at 
the  altar  during  Mass,  there  was  rinsing  of  the  chalice  and  of 
tiie  priest's  fingers  with  wine,  which  rinsings  were  swallowed  by 
the  priest.  Secondly,  the  priest  then  left  the  altar,  and  his 
hands  were  washed  with  water  (a/'lutis  uianibus) ;    this  would 
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take  place  at  a  piscina.  Thirdly,  after  Mass,  there  were  wash- 
ings, as  pointed  out  above,  (jf  the  chalice  or  of  tiie  chalice 
and  paten  ;  this  also  took  place  at  a  piscina.  I''or  these  tw(j 
purposes  a  double  piscina  was  desirable,  and  was  provided. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  reversion  to  the 
single  piscina.  \\y  this  time  Low  Mass  had  become  popular; 
V  d  through  its  influence  there  was  a  tendency  to  abbreviate 
.  (.  simplify  High  Mass.'  \\y  1422  it  ajjpcars  from  Lyndwood 
ih  *  the  priest  no  longer  left  the  altar  to  wash  his  hands  at  a 
.scina ;  water  was  poured  over  his  fingers  at  the  iiltar,  and 
then  con \ eyed  to  a   piscina.     It  seems  to  have   been  thought 

'  Mabillon's  Miisd  Itiilici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3:5. 
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no  loMfTcr  necessary  to  provide  a  separate  piscina  for  this 
pill  po,-.- ;  and  the  same  piscina  appears  to  have  been  used  which 
was  employed  after  Mas,  to  receive  the  water  in  which  the 
chance  or  the  chalice  and  paten  were  washed.' 

It  may  be  noted  that,  bv  exception,  three  drains  occur 
at  Rothwell,  Xorthants,  and  Salley  abbey.  Craven.  At 
Castle  Ashby,  Xorthants,  is  a  remarkable  piscina ;  at  the 
bottom  there  are  two  trcfoiled  basins,  but  above  is  a  shelf 
with  a  third  basin  ;  above  that  is  a  second  shelf  for  the 
cruets.  These  examples  arfjue  that  there  was  not  a  rigid  uni- 
formity about  the  ceremonials  of  the  ablutions. 

The  earliest  reference 
to  a  piscina  is  made  by 
Hcde,  who  says  that  when 
the  bones  of  King  Oswald 
of      Xorthumbria      were 
washed,   "  i{)sam     aquam 
in    qua   laverunt  os.sa  in 
angulo  sacrarii  fuderunt." 
This    does    not    refer   to 
ablutions  at  the  altar,  but 
it  docs  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  drain,  and  fixes 
its  position    as    being    in 
one  corner  of  the  presby- 
tery.      In    the    following 
century  there  is  a  definite 
direction  by  Tope  Leo  I\'. 
(.S47-855)   that    a    recep- 
tacle was  to  be  provided 

,.  ,     r    1  "^^''    t'^*^    ^•t'l''    for    the 

disposal  of  the  water  which  had  been  used  in  the  ablutions  of 
the  hands  and  the  chalice. 

Several  Xorman  piscinas  exist,  but  no  undoubted  example  of 
I  rc-C  onquest  date.  A  shaft  from  Xorth  Stoke-  was  shown  at  the 
.Society  of  Antiquaries  as  a  Pre-Conquest  pillar  pi.scina,  but  on 
inade<iuate  evidence  The  following  piscinas,  among  others,  are 
of  Xorman  character:  .\she,  Hants  ;  .\vington,  Herks. ;  Hapchild, 
Kent ;  Hart«n-le-Street,  Vorksb-Vc ;  Cambridge.  Jesus  College; 
Layersheld,  Oxon.;    Clandon,  Surrcv  ;   Coningsborough  church 

f  rr  ,;'*'  r-f^P"^'  ■  •^""'^''^-I'-'^'i  '-"id  South  Leigh,  Oxon. ;  Fritton, 
Suffolk;  Gloucester  cathedral  crypt;  Graveley,  Hert.s.  ;  Histon, 

1   Fni-  the  fiboxe  Mi--L;>tions  .15  to  liie  use  of  the  double  piscina,  acknow- 
ledginents  are  due  to  Kev.  .S.  J.  .M.  Price,  D.U. 
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Cambridfje ;    Ilorbling,    Lincolnshire;    Iftjrd,    Sussex;    Keelby, 
Lincolnshire;  Kilpeck,  Hereford;  Kirkstall  abbey  (7);  Leicester 


t:  R 


Lincoln  Minster 


St  Martin  ;  P>tchley,  Northants ;  Romsey  abbey  (2) ;  Ryarsh, 
Kent;  St  Ives,  Hunts ;  Scarcliffe,  Derby;  Stanton  Fitzwarren, 
Wilts.  ;  Stoke  Poges,  IJucks. ;  Tollerton,  Notts.  ;  Towersey! 
Bucks. ;    VVinchfield,    Hants ;    Winford,   Dorset.      Many  plain 
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.\f)rinaii  piscinas  no  doubt  were  clestnncd  in  later  days  u>  be 
replaced  by  examples  in  rich  Gothic. 

It  is  probable  that  in  earl\-  days  a  piscina  was  not  cmi)loycd, 
but  a  basin  (- bacile,"  "pelvis,"  "  pelvicula"),  the  contents  of 
which  were  aftenvards  emptied  on  consecrated  ground. 


Monkton,  Thanet 


As  early  as  the  fourth  century  or  earlier,  and  uj)  to  and 
at  the  present  day,  at  tiic  ordinaticni  of  ,i  subdeacuu  a  /xisni  and 
towel,  "bacile  cum  manuterijio,"  are  delivered  to  him  among  the 
symbols  of  his  office,  to  remind  him  that  one  of  his  functions  is, 
as  Durandus  says,  "  pro  lavandis  ante  altare  manibus  aquam 
Ijr.cberc"  ;  /.c,  '■  to  offer  the  water  for  the  celebrant  to  wash  his 
hands    before   the   altar."      So   also    Durandus    speaks   of   the 
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"pelves  sive  bacilia  ad  manus  lavandas"  that  are  got  ready 
for  a  Pontifical  Mass,  and  nr'nutely  describes  how  they  are 
employed.  It  is  possible  that  by  tiie  retention  of  the  basin 
use  we  may  explain  recesses  found  where  a  piscina  would 
he  expected  to  occur,  but  which  have  no  drain,  <'.,§'.,  at  Haydon 
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Lanteglos-by-  Kowey,  Cornwall 


church,  Essex,  and    the  old    chancel   of  St   Albai),   Kcnierton, 
Gloucester. 

Sometimes  the  drain  is  contained  in  a  bracket  projecting 
from  the  wall,  as  at  Ricall,  Skelton,  and  Skipwith  il53), 
Yorkshire ;  or  there  may  be  a  recess  in  the  wail  as  well  as  a 
bracket;  (\i,'.,  Hlo.vham,  Oxon.,  and  (hristchurch  ,163).  Hants. 
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Frc(]iicntly  the  bracket  takes  the  form  of  a  capital  and  is 
supi)ortc(l  hy  a  small  pillar.  Good  pillar  piscinas  are  illustrated 
from  iMiichampstcad,  Hcrks.  ri52\and  Hodmin,  Cornwall;  the 
drain  of  the  latter  is  of  a  vcr\-  elaborate  character  (145).  An 
example  in  wood,  very  rare,  is  seen  on  the  ri^ht  in  the 
Hcauchamp  chai)el,  Warwick  (168).  Both  the  pillar  piscina  and 
the  bracket  piscina  are  as  a  rule  of  earlv  date ;  the  reason  for 
which  may  be  that  jiillars  and  brackets  without  drains  mav  have 
been  m  frequent  use  in  early  times  to  supjrart  basins.     Hut  by 
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Finchami>stead,  Herkshire 

far  the  most  common  form  of  pi.sc"  lu  is  a  recess  in  the  wall,  the 
arch  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the  moldintjs  or  crockets  and 
finials  characteristic  of  the  period,  ^.^.,  Shepton  .Mallet,  Somerset 
(157)  and  Ashby,  Suffolk  (155).  At  Dean,  Hunts.,  an  J  .  ton. 
Northants,  the  piscina  appears  to  have  had  doors.  In  the  nest 
e.xamples  the  jjiscina  is  united  with  the  .sedilia  in  one  des,,'n  ; 
e.j^.,  in  the  t.elfth  century  at  Hcdinf^ham,  Essex  (177),  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Coulsdon  (184),  in  the  fourteenth  century 
at  I'atringtnn  (194,  ar,d  rather  Litt-r  in  Adderburv,  ().\on. 
^202'. 
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The  simplest  of  all  forms  is  that  which  consists  simply  of 
a  hollow  or  hollf)ws  cut  out  of  the  sill  of  a  window,  without  any 
arch  or  canopy  at  all  above;  t-.j,'-.,  Frcnze,  Norfolk,  where  there 
is  a  drain  in  each  of  the  two  south  windows  of  the  chancel. 
A  local  use,  ver\-  common  in  some  districts,  »•..,■•.,  in  Kast  Suffolk, 
was  to  hollow  a  recess  for  a  piscina  out  of  the  eastern  jamb  of 
a  southern  window,  with  two  opcninjjs,  one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  west,  ,\i,r,  (ireat  Snorint,',  Norfolk,  and  Tettistree, 
Suffolk  169 >.  A  very  unlikely  place  for  a  piscina  is  the  sill  of  a 
dia^'oiial  squint  in  the  res[)ond  of  a  chancel  arch  ;  this  su.iri,a-sts 
the  i)resence  below,  ori^Mnally,  of  a  lateral  nave  altar.    Kx.impks 


HIagdon,  Somerset 

occur  at  Crawley,  Hants  ;  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk  ;  and  Tiibrook, 
Heds  (243  .  At  Clapton-in-Gordano,  Somerset,  there  is  a  piscina 
Ml  a  squint  on  the  sacristy  side  of  the  wall  between  the  sacrist\- 
and  the  chancel.     In  this  sacristy  there  is  an  altar. 

In  some  constitutions  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  ordered 
that  where  there  is  no  piscina,  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  the  south  of 
the  altar  should  serve  the  same  end  ;  it  is  likely  that  the  drain 
mentioned  by  Bede  (su/nr,  p.  148)  was  a  floor  piscina.  Examples 
survive  m  the  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  Fountains,  and  in 
Kic\aulx  and  Furness  abbeys;  there  is  one  in  the  north-west 
tower  of  Wells  cathedral  ;  others  in  St  Catherine's  chapel, 
(jiwucester,  and  Carlisle  cathedral.  Others  occur  at  Little 
Castcrton,    Rutland;    Hevingham,    Norfolk;    Kirkham    priory 
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Yorkshire,   and    Laiifjcloii    abbey,    Kent.     In     Lincoln    minster 
there  is  ,i  ill  Mir  drain  in  the  morninj,'  i  hapel ;  in  St  Denis's  cha|)el, 
in  the  central  south   tr.,nsc|)t.  are  Aic  water  drains  in  the  floor. 
At  Furness  abbey  the  piscina  was  flanked  by  two  tall  recesses, 
with  si.  pinjr  bases ;  each  recess  had  in  the  back  a  hole  for  an 
iron  hook  or  rod  to  han^f  a  towel  from  '  i  173).     Where  there  is 
no  drain  but  that  in  the  pavement,  as  at  I'ountains,  it  must  have 
Ik-cii  used  in  the  ordii   uy  way,  to  receiv-  the  rinsin<;s  both  of 
the  hands  and  chalice.     lUit  at  Little  Castcrton,  Rutland,  and 
IIevinj;ham,  Norfolk,  both  floor  and  wall  piscinas  exist  ;  in  this 
case  they  may  have  been  used  like  the  ordinars"  double  piscina. 
Or  the  use  of  the  floor  piscina  may  be  referred  to  a  curious 
ceremonial   observance,  instanced  by   Mi    Micklethwaite -'    from 
Durandus;  in  which,  just  as  an  Italian  waiter  flicks  off  the  f»il 
to  the  ground  from  the  neck  of  a  flask  of  Chianti.  so  a  little 
of  the  wine  of  the  cruet  was  poured  away  before  it  was  put  in 
the  chalice,  jiartly  to  cleanse  the  spout  or  lip  of  the  cruet,  partly 
to  eject  an.\  flust  or  other  floating'  particles  which  mijiht  have- 
settled  on  tiu   surface  of  the  wine  in  the  cruet:  ".Sane  .sacrrdos 
vel  minister,  missurus  vinum  ct  aquam  in  calicem,  prius  effundit 
modicum  in  terram  .  .  .  ut  meatus  sivc  locus  vasis,  per  quern 
fluere  delict,  mundetur,  ct  si  .juid  est  in  superficie  vini  vel  aquie 
emittatur."     At  Karton  Ik-ndish,  Norfolk,  is  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  a  sin<,de  jiiscin,.  above  and  a  double  piscina  on  the  floor ; 
it  a|)pears  to  be  fourtcemh-ccntury  work  (144;.     In  the  consistory 
court  of  Lincoln  minster  is  .i  double  piscina  with  covers  to  the 
basins. 

Ihc  desi^rn  of  the  stone  bowl  of  the  piscina  varies  much  ; 
sometimes  it  is  semicircular,  .sometimes  sej,Mnental,  sometimes 
square;  at  Walpole  St  .\ndrew.  Norfolk,  there  is  a  rose  in  the 
centre  of  the  square;  sometimes  it  has  foils  or  flutin-,rs,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eij,dit,  ten,  twelve  or  seventeen;  a  fjood 
examiile  is  seen  at  Hodmin  {I4C)).  Some  fourteenth-century 
piscinas  have  ball  flower  or  a  knot  of  foliat,re  in  the  centre 
of  the  bowl,  with  orifices  round  it  ;  in  some  a  lion  or  dog, 
as  in  Wells  cathedral.  In  Rochester  cathedral  is  a  T-shaped 
orifice. 

The  normal  position  of  a  piscina  was  in  the  wall  to  the  south 
of  an  altar,  and  east  of  the  sedilia,  where  they  existed.  But 
when  the  altar  was  placed  before  the  east  wall  of  a  north  aisle  or 
chapel,  the  piscina  had  sometimes  t(j  be  placed  in  the  north  or 

Hope's  Furness  Abbey,  p.  23.     Lyiidwood  says  that  there  was  .iluavs 
a  towel  at  the  piscina.-  S.  J.  M.  I'. 
-  Oniiiments  of  the  Rubric,  p.  43. 
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the  east  wall.  Sometimes,  even  in  an  iiiiaisled  cliaiicel,  the 
piscina  is  foinul  in  the  east  wall,  <•.!,'■.,  at  Ellesmere,  Salop;  and 
East  Marden,  Sussex  ;  in  the  aisle  of  North  Marston,  Bucks., 
there  are  two  piscinas  in  the  east  wall  ;  in  the  chancel  of  Cudham. 
Kent,  there  are  three  ])iscinas  in  the  east  wall.  More  rarely  they 
occur  in  the  north  wall.  At  Bamborouf,'h,  Northumberland, 
there  are  thirteenth-century  piscinas  both  in  the  north  and  the 
south  wall ;  at  I)itchlin<^,  Sussex,  there  is  a  thirteenth-century 
piscina  in  the  north  wall,  and  r-  fifteenth-century  one  in  the 
south  wall.  .Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  piscina  projects  like  a 
lij)  from  the  masonry  of  a  minor  altar.  Sometimes  a  piscina 
may  be  seen  hij^di  up  near  the  spriuLj  of  the  eastern  side  of  a 
chancel  arch  ;  this  probably  means  that  across  the  arch  there 
was  once  a  rood  loft  and  on  the  platform  of  the  loft  an 
altar.' 

Where  there  are  two  piscinas  in  a  chancel  wall,  the 
probability  is  that  the  chancel  has  been  lengthened,  and  that 
the  western  of  the  two  piscinas  is  the  earlier.  Thus  at 
St  John's,  Mart^ate,  there  are  two  piscinas  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel ;  that  of  the  original  short  chancel  beinj;  the 
western  one. 

In  the  Lady  chapel  of  Grantham  church  is  a  curious 
piscina  with  a  movable  drawer  of  stone  below  it,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  shown  in  tlic  drawing;  the  drawer 
is  shown  in  three  positions:  pushed  in,  taken  out,  and  half 
pushed  in  (147,  148;. 

.At  Long  Wittenham,  Berks.,  in  front  of  the  piscina  is  an 
effigy  of  a  knight,  only  26  in.  long,  and  above  the  arch  are 
angels  hovering  to  receive  the  departing  spirit :  it  ir-y  be  that 
the  knight  commemorated  by  the  effigy  was  the  donor  of  the 
piscina.  .\t  Cherington,  Warwick,  is  a  ])isciiia  on  the  side  of  a 
tomb. 

I\!an\'  examples  of  monastic  lavatories  remain.  It  was  a 
rule  witii  the  regulars  to  wash  their  hands  before  meals:  and 
a  lavatory  was  therefore  provided  in  the  cloister,  either  in  a 
recess  of  the  refectory  wall  near  the  refectory  doorway,  as 
at  Kirkham  priory,  Teterborough  and  Clecve,  or  op|3osite  the 
refectory  doorway,  as  at  (iloucester,  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloister   garth  ;   the    Ki/t-s   of  Durluvii  describe   a  magnificent 

'  E.i;-^  Kroine,  Soinerset  ;  New  Slioreh.im,  I'etworth,  and  South 
Harting,  Sussex  ;  Hilton,  Chesterton,  IJrown^over,  and  Church  I-awford, 
Warwick;  Hurghill.  Ross,  Wigmorc.  .ind  Little  Hereford.  Herefordshire; 
Oddingtonand  Deildinyton,  Oxon.  ;  (ireat  HaUinjjbury,  Esse.x  ;  Horningsey, 
Cambiidjieshire  ;  Maxcy,  Northants  ;    I'enby,  rembroke. 
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lavatory  in  the  form  of  a  conduit  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister 
garth.' 

At  SeJb\-  is  a  well-preserved  lavatory  or  sink  in  the 
vestry.  At  Lincoln  is  another  adjoininjj  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir  (149).  In  the  north-east  transept  of  Salisbury  is  a 
fine  fifteenth-century  lavatory  with  rich  canopied  work  above 
it,  removed  thither  by  James  VVytt  from  some  other  part  of 
the  cathedral 

Norman  piscinas  may  be  plain,  as  at  Monkton.Thanet  (150), 
and  LantL^dos-by-Fowey,  Cornwall-  (151);  or  may  have  the 
characteristic  ornamentation  of  the  period,  as  at  Finchampstead 
(152).  In  the  wall  of  the  1820  church  at  Blagdon,  Somerset, 
there  was  found  built  in,  a  bafin  hollowed  into  a  quatrefoil  with 
a  single  central  drain,  and  with  archaic  figure  sculpture  (154), 
At  .Skipwith,  Yorkshire,  is  a  piscina  under  a  trefoiled  arch  with 
nailliead,  and  witli  foliated  volutes  of  early  type ;  probably 
belonging  to  the  last  years  nf  the  twelfth  century  (153).  At 
Riccall,  Yorkshire,  is  rather  an  earlier  piscina,  with  trefoiled  arch, 
nailhead,  and  .scalloped  corbel  (!53).  At  Skelton,  Yorkshire, 
there  is  a  pijinted  trefoiled  arch  under  a  pointed  stringcourse  ; 
both  have  tiie  tooth  ornament ;  beneath  the  corbel  is  scrollwork 
of  trefoil  leaves  ;  the  work  is  c.  1 250  ('  153).  About  the  same  date 
are  the  piscinas  of  .Ashby  and  Hosham,  with  pointed  trefoiled  arch 
(166);  Sheplon  Mallet,  with  round-headed  trefoiled  arch  (157); 
and  that  of  Kcr.g  Slant  )n,  which  also  appears  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  ('155),  with  intersecting  semicircular  arches  ;  all  three 
arches  are  delicately  molded,  and  have  molded  capitals  and 
bases  with  the  water-holding  or  triple  roll.  Later  is  the  example 
from  Great  .Snoring,  with  cinquefoilcd  arch  (169).  The  double 
piscina  in  the  Lacly  chapel  at  Kxeter  (159)  has  two  pointed 
and  trifoliated  arches  set  under  a  larger  pointed  arch,  with 
the  tymi)anuin  pierced  w  ith  a  sexfoil  ;  this  pointed  arch  is 
surmounted  b\  a  [jedimental  string  with  crockets  of  earl\-  type  ; 
it  is  part  of  the  work  of  Bishop  Brone;:combe  (1257-1280).  The 
piscina  at  Trumpington  is  later  (157).  About  the  end  of  the 
century  is  the  j)iscina  in  St  James's  chapel,  F'xeter  cathedral, 
with  naturalistic  foliage  (i59\  .\t  Dersingham  fi6i)  and 
I'ettistree  (169),  the  ogee  arch  is  employed,  and  the  work  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, as  also  the  example  from  Norbury,  Derbyshire  (l6i). 
.•\t   liloxham   is  a  fifteenth-century  piscina  with   four-centered 

'  Illustrated  (upers  on  .1/i';;.m7/V /..^7■,■/'l'^/V.v  by  MrC.C.  Hodges  appeared 
in  thf  Iuli(/Utoy  in  1892. 

-■  This  is  possibly  a  stoup  (onverted  into  a  pisrina.     For  list  see  p.  148. 
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arch.  At  Christchurch,  Hants,  is  quite  a  delightful  example 
from  Prior  Draper's  chantry  chapd,  which  is  dated  1529  (163). 

Pillar  piscinas  are  illustrated  from  Finchampstead  (152), 
Bosham  (166),  Yattoii  (167),  and  the  Beauchamp  chapel, 
Warwick,  where  it  is  of  wood  (168). 

A  curious  example  occurs  at  Wedmore,  Somerset  (i7«)- 
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The  Credence 

The  low  Latin  term  "cirdentia"  the  Italian  '^ credenza" 
and  the  I'Vcnch  and  English  ^^ credence"  are  orifjinally  applied 
to  "a  side  table  or  sideboard  on  which  vessels  and  dishes  were 
placed  ready  for  bcini,^  served  at  table."  Thus  Jewell,  in  i6l  I, 
says:  "While  the  I'ope  is  sitting  at  the  table,  the  noblest  man 
within  the  Court  shall  be  brouj^ht  to  the  Pope's  credence  to 
give  him  water."  Ecclesiologically  it  signifies  "  the  small  side 
table  or  the  shelf  on  which  the  Kucharistic  elements  are  placed 
previous  to  consecration."  Thus  Prynne,  in  1646,  says:  "  Lo 
here  in  this  place  and  chai)el  you  have  a  credenlia  or  side 
table." 

Several  examples  remain  of  domestic  credences  ;  c.!^.,  at 
Ockwells  Manor ;  on  these  the  meats  were  carved.  Some- 
times thc\'  had  a  locker  for  the  remains  of  food,  and  were  some- 
times built  up  at  the  back  in  several  stories  ;  the  superstructure 
being  occupied  by  the  cups  and  wine  flagons ;  in  this  fully 
devel'  •)ed  form  they  are  known  as  ''court  cupbotirds." ' 

The  derivation  of  tlie  word  is  clearly  from  the  Latin  "credere." 
Rut  it  is  a  long  cry  from  the  Latin  "credere"  =  "to  trust  or 
believe  '  to  "  crcdentiti  "  =  "  a  side  table."  The  link  is  to  be  found 
in  the  precautions  that  used  to  be  taken  in  order  that  a  man 
might  trust  his  meat  and  drink  at  table,  and  not  only  at  table 
but  at  the  altar  too.  I-"or  not  even  the  wine  in  the  chalice  was 
always  safe.  Uower  says  that  in  1055  "a  subdeacon  put 
poison  into  the  chalice  while  Pope  Victor  II.  celebrated  -Mass, 
and  tliat  he  was  only  saved  because,  by  a  miracle,  he  was 
unable  to  lift  up  the  chalice."  Nor  is  it  always  safe  now  ;  in 
1877  the  Archbishop  of  Quito  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  strychnine,-  and  there  was  another  case  in  France  in  1S79, 
where  many  persons  suffered  from  arsenic  mingled  with  the 
sacred  wafer  by  a  confectioner.  In  the  Pontifical  of  Pope  Leo 
IV.,  who  died  in  152-',  those  who  tested  the  elements  arc  called 
"  credentnrrii."  "  Anteqnam  acolythus  illas  f^ampullas  vini  et 
aqua;)  ad  manus  accipit,  dat  credentianis  ad  pregustandum." 
Martcnc  says  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  the  same  rite  in 
the  church  of  .St  Denis,  when  a  bishop  celebrated,  in  the  solemn 
anniversaries  of  the  Kings  of  I'rance.     To  this  day,  at  Pontifical 


'  Roe's  Old  Oak  Furniture,  p. 
-  Tablet,  19th  May  1879. 
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Mass  at  St   I'ct,  r's.'  tables  arc  placed  in  tlic  picsbytcn-,  and  the 
wine  and  water  is  first  tasted  by  the  pope's  butler,  and  a-^ain  by 

the  i)riniipal  taster,  a 
bishop,  by  whom  the 
I  lost  and  wine  and 
water  are  tasted  witli 
his  face  turned  towards 
the  |)i)pc.- 

Thcreforc,  bnth  in  the 
hall  and  in  the  church, 
it  was  desir.ible  to  have 
a  tester  or  taster,  or,  as 
he  is  called  in  Italian, 
a  '  in'i/fi/zinr."  This 
credcnzer  tasted  tlie  food 
and  drink  placed  on  a 
side  table  on  the  dais 
of  the  liall ;  an<I  a  side 
table  similarly  i)laced 
in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  was  also  called 
a  "  credence,"  and  was 
used  for  similar  |)ur- 
poscs.  That  this  is  the 
process  by  which  the 
meanin;^  of  "credentia" 
has  developed  from 
'  trust  "  to  "  side  table  " 
is  clear  from  the  words 
of  J.  Russell,  who, 
writiiiLj  in  1460,  sa/s : 
"  Credence  i-^  \  sixl,  vud 
t.istynLje  fur  di  Ac  'f 
poyscnyn.Lje"  ■ 

The  c'-'dence  is  often 
s.iid  ti)  ha\e  (•riyinated 
with  the  Greek  Church, 
beinc;  the  western  etjuiv- 
aleiit  of  the  /'ro'/ws/s  in 
a  side  cha])el.  Thus 
the  credence  would  ha\e  hem  in  um'  in  the  \\  estern  Church  in 
ver\-  earl\-  da\  s.     As  a  matter  oC  fact,  iinwever,  the  antiquity 

'   See  Pontifical  Mass  at  St  I'ctcrs,  by  Kev.   I)t   Ha^^j^s,  Chaniberlain  of 
Honour  to  his  Holiness.     I'aul  Ciillen,  Censor.     Kume,  1840. 
^  E.  .S.  Foulke's  C/iunii's  Creed  or  Crow/i's  Cr,,,/,  p.  58. 
''  AVa'  £",q:  IHctionar\\  ii.  H54. 
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of  the  use  of  a  cralcncc  table  in  the  Western  Church  has  been 
greatly   cxaj,'^'eratcd,       The   subject    has    been    ful'\    discussed 
in  five  papers  in  the  liu/csio- 
logist  (vols.  vii.  and  viii.) ;  in 
which,  after  a  full  discussion 
of  the  l*ai)al   Mass,  the  writer 
concludes:     "We    know    not 
how    our     readers    may     Ix; 
affected  by  his  plain  exposi- 
tion   of  these   ancient    docu- 
ments.     The    feeling    which 
they  raise  in  our  mind  is  one 
of    wonder    how,    with    such 
records  in  cxistence.the  i^reva- 
lent  notions  with  regard  to  the 
credence  in  the  early  Western 
Church  could  ever  have  ob- 
tained  possession.     We  have 
the  I'lucharistic  rites  as  cele- 
brated    in    its    innst    distin- 
guished seat,  in   Rome  itself, 
by  the  Hishop  of  Rome,  with 
ever}'  circumstance  of  solem- 
nity ;    and  the  credences  can 
find  no  i)lace.     The  office  is 
complete  without  it;    and   if 
it  were  there,  there  is  no  pur- 
]jose   to   which    it    could    be 
applied."       He    agrees    with 
Martene  tiiat  the  introduction 
of  the  credences  arose  out  of 
the  desuetude  of  the  custom 
b\'  which  the  elements  were 
brought    up  to  the   altar   as 
personal     offerings     by     the 
faithful :  "  jxistquam  a  fideli- 
bus  in  missa  offerre  desitmn 
est." 

■'  In  Mnglrnul  the  ancient 
custom  at  plain  services  in  the 
greater  churches,  and  at  most 
services  in  parish  churches, 
seems  to  have  been  to  place 

the  chalice  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
service,  and  to  take  it  thence  to  the  middle  nf  the  altar  at  the 
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time  of  ofTerin^,  thus  making  the  end  of  the  altar  itself  serve  as  a 
credence.  At  solemn  services  cm//  ti  ibus  iiihiistn's  in  quires  "  ^ i.e., 
in  cathedra'  colle^iite,  ;iitd  monastic  cliurches)  "the  chalice  '-as 
'made'  at  a  side  altar  or  other  fit  place  some  distance  awaj-  j 
that  by  the  statelincss  of  the  approach  ijreater  difjnity  mifjht  be- 
given  to  the  Lcrcmonial  offering  " '  .\  cordinj^  to  the  Lincoln 
Cathedral  Custom  Book  approved  by  Hishop  Gravesend  ( 1258- 
1279),  after  the  Kpistie  had  been  read  i  1  thi  |)u!pit  bv  the  first  of 
them,  the  two  principal  subdLacons  brou'  ht  the  chalice  and  the 
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ISeauchamp  Cha|)el,  Warwick 

corjxtras-cloth  to  the  celebrant  who,  having  "  made  "(or  mixed) 
the  chalice  on  the  altar,  presently  carried  it  behind  the  altar  in 
a  seeml)'  and  convenient  place  ("  portabit  caiicem  retro  altare 
aliquo  loco  ydoneo  et  decentc"),  wiv.le  the  second  deacon  spread 
the  corporas  (the  principal  deacon  being  busied  with  the  gospel 
book).  (See  Li)uoln  Black  Book,  edited  \>y  Bradshaw  and  VVords- 
worth,  p.  3,"S.)  As  regards  England,  the  onl\-  other  documentary 
tvidenci- — and  that  ambiguous — for  the  usi'  ..f  a  credence  table, 
refers  lo  the  use   of  Sarum,  where  there  are  mentijn  both  of 

'  J.  T.  Mickletbwaiie  in  Onuimfiits  cj  tin-  Ruhi  ■', .  p.  ., :. 
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"locus  ubi  panis  et  aqua  disponuntur"  and  "locus  predictae 
administrationis."  The  probability  is  that  "  the  use  of  a  distinct 
credence  (or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  '  iniHtsti'iimii  sive  parva 
mensa,  quie  est  a  latere  epistol;e ') — understanding  thereby  such 
a  table,  bracket,  or  recessed  shelf  as,  besides  the  cruets,  should 
allow  the  chalice  to  be  prepared  upon  it  as  prescribed  in  the 
Sarum  rubrics — was  comparatively  rare."  And  indeed  W'heatley, 
writing  in  1742,  says  (p.  272),  "  We  have  no  side  tal>le  authorised 
b}-  our  church."  liut  though  the  documentary  evidence  is  weak, 
there  remain,  or  are  said  to  remain,  in  England  two  or  three 
credence  tables  in  masonry.  That  at  I'yfield,  IJerks.,  resembles 
a  pillar  piscina,  e.xcept  that  it  has  no  cup  or  diiin  ;  it  migiit 
well  have  supported  a  statuette,  or  a  lamp,  or  a  basin,  or  an 
image  of  the  patron  saint ;  formerly  it  was  in  the  north-cast 
corner  of  the  chancel.  The  only  one  which  has  the  character 
of  a  table  is  that  on  the  southern  side  of  the  high  altar  of  St 
Cross,  Winchester  (172).  Roth  these  examples  appear  to  be  of 
the  fifteenth  cciitur\'.  A  very  interesting  e.vample  of  a  Cistercian 
credence — not,  however,  a  table — survives  on  the  soutli  side  of 
the  presb}-tery  of  Kirkstall  abbey,'  where  it  is  placed  west  of 
the  sedilia.  It  consists  of  a  round-headed  recess  in  the  wall, 
about  a  jard  across  and  a  )'ard  from  the  ground,  in  tiiis 
recess  the  chalice  was  prepared,  and  from  it  the  bread  and 
wine  were  carried  to  be  offered  at  the  high  altar.  Above 
the  arch  is  a  hoodmold,  which  is  chamfered  ;  the  ])ortion  on 
the  right  has  been  destroyed.  The  horizontal  porticjii  on  the 
left,  however,  at  s(jme  later  period  has  had  the  chamfer  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  a  flat  ledge ;  moreover,  above  it  a  shallow 
niche  has  been  formed  in  the  wall  with  two  small  hollows.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was  done  to  obtain  a  shelf  for 
two  cruets  to  stand  on.  A  similar  credence  rece.ss  remains  at 
Furness  in  the  same  position  ;  it  is  oblong,  is  grooved  for  a 
shelf,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  hinged  door  (173). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  credence  tables  oi  zi'ooii  w&rc  in 
use  in  the  English  churches  before  the  Reformation.  In  France, 
at  any  rate,  they  were  common,  and  were  often  ver)-  richly 
ornamented.  A  wooden  credence  table-  is  sculptuied  on  one  of 
the  stalls  of  Amiens  cathedral,  c.  i  522  ;  and  many  fine  examples 
survive  in  the  Cluny  and  other  museums.  In  England  these 
wooden  credence  tables  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  or 
reintroduced   in   Elizabeth's   reign.-'      Canterbury  cathedral  was 

'  j.  'P.  Micklcttv.vaite  in    Yorkshiir  ArclMoloiniciil  Jomnal,  \.  554,  and 
Hope  s  Furness  Abbey,  p.  24. 

-  lliastrated  in  Roe's  Cotfers.  pp.  71  and  102. 
'  'S^-j.Vs  Hislory  of  t/ie  J'init(ins,\\\.  1  ;o. 
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provided  (<■.  1634),  at  the  >trumeiitality  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
with,  amons;  other  thin<,'.s  h  Crcdeutia,  or  side  table,  with  a 
Basin  and  ICwer  on  Napi<ins,  and  a  Towel  to  wash  before 
tlie  Consecratiiin." '  One  of  the  char^^es  against  Laud  in 
1641    was  that   he  phiced   in    his  own   chapel  and    the   Kinjj's 


.1.   F.   F.. 


St  Cross,  Winchester 


at  Wiiitehail  "a  ciakutia  or  side  tabic  on  which  the  elements 
were  to  be  p'aced  on  a  clean  linen  cloth  before  they  were 
brought  to  the  altar  to  be  consecrated."  Several  examples  of 
what  are  presumably  wooden  credence  tables  may  be  found  ; 
e.g.,    at    Manchester ;    St    Michael's,   Oxford ;    Battle,    Queen- 

'  Neals  Hi^frry  ,</  the  Puritan?,  ii  ,  c.  v.  ;  quoted  in  LCb^  -ind  Kopecs 
Inxiiitorii-s,  p.  244. 
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borough,  and  Cobham.  At  Chipping  Warden,  Northants,  is 
one  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  that  at  Islip,  Oxon.,  is  of  the  time 
of  Charles  11. 

Xo\vada\-  cicdonccs  in  various  forms  are  ver\-  common  in  the 
Cathoh'c  ciiurchcs  abroad.  Usually  ordinary  wooden  tablc-^  arc 
employed.  In  Mrittany,  however,  ancient  credences  of  stone 
abound.  In  .S.  Sauveur,  Uinan,  there  are  17  mural  credences  and 
17  aumbries;  at  S.  Malo,  Dinaii,  19  mural  credences  and  19 
aumbries  ;  they  abound  also  at  St  I'ol  de  Leon. 


k>?*>* 


P'urness  Abbey 


Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  evidence  is  scanty  for  the 
existence  of  credence  tiihlcs  in  our  I're-Kcformation  churches,  yet 
credence  shrives  abound.'  l.'suall)-  the\'  were  so  small  that  they 
cannot  have  supported  more  than  the  small  cruets  required  at 
Mass.  As  a  rule,  a  single  small  shelf  \,  as  placed  inside  the 
piscina  recess.  Sometimes  it  is  of  stone ;  soiuetimes,  as  at 
Grosmont,  Monmouth,  it   is  of  wood  ;  sometimes  the   wooden 

^  Examples  are  illustrated  froin  Skelton  (153),  Exeter  cathedral  (159), 
Stanford  (174),  Noibury  (161),  Uersingham  (161;,  Trumpington  (157;,  and 
Yatton  (167). 
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shelf  has  disapi)earec],  but  the  -grooves  for  it  remain.  l-Ixceptinnal 
arrangements  occasionally  occur.  At  Wtsthall,  Suffolk  ;  Win- 
farthing,    Norfolk:    Xorhury,   Derlnshirc.  and    a  chantry    altar 

at  Tewkesbury,  there  arc  two  shelves, 
one  perhaps  for  a  towel.  Sometimes 
the  credence  is  not  placed  in  the  same 
niche  as  the  piscina,  but  has  a  niche  of 
its  o\\  above  :  r.j,'-.,  at  Th(jr|)e  Arnold, 
I.eice^ter.  At  South  wold  there  arc 
two  .separate  niches  above  the  piscina. 
Sometimes  room  is  left  for  the  cruets 
on  one  side  of  the  basin,  as  at  Skelton, 
Yorkshire(i53).  In  five  of  the  ninety 
piscinas  remaining  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle,  room  is  provided  for  the  cruets 
at  the  side  of  the  jiiscina ;  viz.,  at 
]iolt(.n,  Irby  old  church,  Longmarton, 
Xewbiggin,  and  Ormsidc.  Only  at 
Millom  is  there  a  credence  shelf  At 
Litchfield,  Hants,  the  stone  shelf  has 
three  semicircular  projections,  as  if  for 
three  cruets  or  vessels.-  Sometimes 
there  is  a  cruet  niche  on  either  side  of 
the  piscina  niche,  as  at  Kirk  Hallam, 
Derbyshire.'  Sometimes  the  shelf  is 
not  placed  in  a  niche  at  all,  but  is  a 
bracket  or  shelf  projecting  from  the 
wall,  as  at  Stoughton,  Sus.scx,  and 
Woodford,  N'orthanls;'  at  ThoriJe  Salvin,  Yorkshire,  the 
bracket  is  above  the  piscina. 


.Stanford,   Berks. 


'   Kev.  \V.  Uowcr,  /'/.u/ii„s-  in  tin-  Duursr  of  Cir/is/,;  i;  pl.itcs  ;  Ctimhcr- 
Itiiul ami  Wcxtmoilivid  A.  and  A.  Society,  xii.  20S. 
-  Illustr.ited  by  Cox  and  Harvey,  //;/,/.,  p.  63. 
■■'  Illustrated  by  Cox  and  Harvey,  p.  66. 
'■  Illustrated  in  Parker's  Glossiuy,  text,  p.  14S. 
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THK    SED'LIA 

The  sedilia  (plural  of  "  sedile,"  '  jat ")  are  the  seats  placed 
on  the  south  or  "  Epistle  "  side  <,.  an  altar.  The  object  was  to 
provide  seats  fur  the  celebrant  and  others,  while  certain  portions 
of  the  Mass  were  hclw^  sun^^  by  the  choir ;  as  in  the  following 
direction  :  "  Ouo  finito,  sacerdos  cum  suis  ininistris  w  scdibiis  ad 
hoc  paratis^  se  rccipiant,  et  expectent  usque  ad  orationem 
dicendam,  vcl  in  alio  tempore  usque  ad  'Gloria  in  excelsis'"- 
More  definitely  it  is  stated  in  a  Roman  Missal,  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1631,  that  the  sedilia  are  to  be  occupied  by  the 
celebrant,  deacon,  and  subdeacon  while  the  ciioir  sings  the 
Kyrie  eleisoH,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  and  Credo.  In  1 5 5 2,  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London  states  that  there  was'a  "  pluckynge 
downe  of  the  place  for  the  prest,  dekyne  and  subdekyne."  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sedilia  are  survivals  of  the  seats  of 
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'  The  expression  j,v/.'f  pnmta-  may  perhaps  indicate  that  when  the 
Sarum  Customs  were  first  drafted,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  (1}  either  cloths  or  cushions  were  placed  on  the  stone  seats  ij 
stiih  then  existed,  or  (2)  as  seems  more  probab'e,  there  were  as  yet  no 
sediha,  stools,  or  benches  being  set  up  for  the  principal  ministrants.  The 
word  sedile  seems  to  occur  seldom,  if  ever,  at  this  date.  It  may,  however 
be  noticed  m  the  Lincoln  Cathedral  Customs  of  Divine  Worship,  which 
are  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  /,//-,•/-  y\'/V<v  Lincoln, 
p.  377— after  the  Crail,  Alleluia  and  -Sequence  at  Mass,  "Eat  isacerdos) 
ad  suum  sedile  et  ibi  dicat  orationes.'  Hut  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  somo  places  most  of  the  other  worshippe.s 
present  at  a  sung  Mass  "interessentes  missa";  had  no  seats  provided 
for  them,  but  were  required  to  stand,  when  not  bowing  the  knee,  "  nisi 
esset  locus  conveniens  sedendi."  See  J.  IJurchard,  Ordo  Missa-,  printed 
in  1502.  J.  W.  Legg,  Tnut  on  the  Mass,  Ilenrv  liradshaw  S  .ciety,  1004 
p.  134— C.  W.  ^ 

-  Frere,  I'se  of  Suniiii,  i.  66. 
Hl(i\aiM,  ji.  cjo  and  ijl,  and  iii.  97. 
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the  presbyters,  which  survive  on  either  >icie  of  the  bishop's  chair 
at  Torccllo,  fiiulo,  V'aison,  and  elsewhere.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  term  "presbytery,"  which  is  usually  applied  to 
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the  whole  of  the  sacrarium,  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  sediha. 
Tints  it  is  ajjplicd  to  the  sctiilia  in  the  contract  for  rebuilding 
Catterick  church,  Yorkshire,  in    1412:    "The  forsaide  Richard 
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sail  mak  within  the  tjuere  a 
hij^h  awter  .  .  ,  with  tlire 
Prisiiiixtories  coveiiiibly  made 
be  mason  crafte  with  in  the 
same  ciiicre,"  where  "  prisma- 
tories"  is  evi(lentl\-  a  mistake 
for  "  prcsb)teries. " 

A  few  exam|)les  of  Nor- 
man se('ilia  remain.  At  I'astle 
lledin^'ham  church,  I'.ssex 
(177),  and  at  St  Mary. 
Leicester  fl""),  they  are  cx- 
ccedintjly  rich,  and  must  be 
quite  late  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. ( )ther  exam|j,es  occur 
at  l-.arl's  Harton,  Northants  ; 
Monyash,  Derbyshire;  Wel- 
lin^^ore,  Lincolnshire,  and 
elsewhere  ( 178). 

In  the  thirteenth  century 
sedilia  became  common.  Per- 
haps the  largest  number  be- 
long to  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  favourite  objects  on 
vvhich  art  and  e.xpense  were 
lavished  were  the  sedilia,  pis- 
cina, Easter  .sepulchre,  and 
spire,  just  as  a  century  later 
they  were  the  choir  screen, 
stalls,  benches,  roof,  and 
porch. 

Where  the  sacrarium  had 
an  aisle  or  chapel  to  the  south, 
its  sedilia  necessarily  stood 
detached,  and  had  to  be  orna- 
mented at  the  back  as  well  as 
in  front;  e.g.,^\.  Heverley  min- 
ster fips)  and  Milton  abbey 
(179  .'  Otherwise  they  were 
built  into  the  wall  south-west 
of  some  altar.     Their  normal 

'  Also  at  Bristol  and  Exeter 
cathedrals;  Crediton,  Tewkesbury, 
and  Westminster  (197). 
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position  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery  ;  they  .ire  rarely 
found  on  the  north  side.     At  Ueipslon,  Xorthants,  however,  on 


Ashbourne,  Derbyshire 

eitlicr  side  of  tiie    i^rcshytery,  there   are  three  sedilia,  and   in 
Durham  cathedral  four. 

Where  there  was  an  important  altar  cl.sewhcre  than  in  the 
chancel,  there  mi^ht  be  sedilia  south  of  it.     Sedilia  occur  in 
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the  south    aisle  of    Great    Yarmouth;    llarijlcy,    Norfolk;    St 

Mary,    Leicester;    and    other    chui     les   in    Leicestershire   a-  \ 

Northamptonshire,  as  also  in  that  of  tlic  Mayor's  cha|)cl,  Hrist;jl. 

Sedilia  mIso  occur  in   transepts;    ,:i,'.,  nt   Filey,   Vorkshiie,  and 

MedboiMMC,  Leicestershire. 

Where  there  are  separate  seats,  these  are  >omeliines  all  on  the 

same  level,  as  at  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire    iSo, ;  or  they  {gradually 

descend  to  the  west,  as  at  St  Mary.  Lei'-estcr  (177;;   or  the 

two  eastern  are  on  the  same 

level,    and     the    third    sedile 

l(j\\cr,  as  at  L'ffin^'lon,  Herks.; 

or    the    two   western    are   on 

the  same  level,  and  the  third 

sedile  higher.  In  the  thir- 
teenth c<iitur>  thevare  usually 

L;radualed  ;     in    »    ■     fifteenth 

they  arc   more  01;  jn   on  the 

same  level,  as  in    (ilouccster 

cathedral  f200;  and  Chippin-; 

Campden  (201).     In  Kd  .land 

the    celebrant    occupied    the 

easternmost,  the  most  honour- 
able i)osition,  as  bein;4  nearest 

to  the  hiijh  altar,  then  came 
the  deacon  and  the  subdeacon. 
This  is  contrar)-  to  the  direc- 
tions <.f  the  1631  Missal 
quoted  above,  which  orders 
that  at  Mass  the  celebrant 
should  sit  on  the  "epistle" 
side  of  the  altar  AVrivrw  the 
deacon  .md  subdeacon. 

The  desiLjn  of  the  scdil'' 
naturally  varied  according  . 
the  prosperity  and  t^eiu-rosit^ 
of    the    parish.       Thne    are 
exceptions,  however;    in   the 

richlv  decorated  church  of  Hloxham  the  sedilia  are  merely  plain 
stone  benches.  .Sometimes  the  sedilia  are  merely  projectintc 
.stone  benches,  with  or  without  arms  to  mark  the  divisions,  as  at 
Chipstead,  Surrey,  or  a  mere  hollow  in  the  wall,  as  at  Hal.sham, 
Verk.shire  (iSi  .  Sometimes  thev  consist  simi)ly  of  stone  .seats 
between  the  shafts  of  a  wall  arcade,  as  at  Sharnbrook,  liedfcjrd- 
shire.  Somelime.s  there  is  no  divi.-^ion  "f  -eats;  only  one  slab 
in  a  canopied    recess,  the   canopy  being  semicircular,  pointed, 
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lialsli.im,  Yorkshire 
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segmental,  or  square ;  f)f  this  type  fine  examples  remain  at 
Buxted,  Sussex,  and  Southwold,  Suffolk  (183).  Cheapest  of  all 
were  the  sedih'a  obtained  by  merely  lo\verin<T  the  sill  of  a 
window  south  of  the  altar;  e,i^.,  Trunch,  Norfolk.'  At 
Goldin^ton,    Heds. ;     Little    Wilbraham,   Cambridgeshire ;     and 


Southwold.  .Suffolk 

.Mildenhall,   Suffolk  (183),  there   are   graduated    .sedilia    in   the 
window  sills. 

In  the  best  designs  the  sedilia  were  united  with  the  piscina 
in  one  composition,  and  each  of  the  sedilia  occupied  a  separate 
niche  with   its  own  arch  or  canopy  ;  <-.^^^,  at  Dorchester  abbey 

'  .Add  lirasteil,  Kent;  Buirington  and  Oundry,  Somerset. 
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church  (199).  In  early  work  the  tendency  was  to  separate 
sedilia  of  this  type  merely  by  slender  shafts;  e.g.,  Coulsdon 
(1S4),  Stepney  (184),  Ashbourne  ( 1 80),  and  even  at  Dorchester 
(199);  in  later  work  they  were  often  divided  by  walls,  which, 


)y 


ilv 


Mildenhall,  Suffolk 


however,  were  often  pierced;  e.g.,  at  Hawton  (18;)  and  Chip- 
ping Campden  (201).  .     . 

In  detail  the  design  of  the  sedilia,  as  of  the  piscina.  Raster 
sepulchre,  wall  arcading,  screen,  stall,  brass,  incised  slab,  and 
stained  glass  naturally  follows  that  of  the  constructional 
members  of  the  church,  such  as  the  arcades  of  the  ground  story 
and  the  triforium.  Thus  in  the  twelfth  century  the  sedilia  have 
semicircular  arches,  scalloped  or  Corinthian  capitals,  chevron, 
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Coulsdon,  Surrey 


isiepncy,  East  London 
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nailliead.  or  the  liUe  ornament,  r.i,'-.,  Wcllingore  fi 78  .  In  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  arches  are  delicately  molded, 
as  at  Coulsdon,  Surrey  ( i  S4),  and  Stepney  ( 1 84; ;  sometimes  the 
arches  are   pointed  ;  •ometimcs  the  trefoiled   arch  is  employed 


H\the,   Kent 

as  at  Hythc,  Rushden  fiQi),  Helprint^ham  '17S;;  the  slender 
shafts  have  the  watcr-hnldin^Mir  the  triple  roll  base  ;  the  capitals 
are  molded  or  have  conventional  stalked  foliaije.'  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  crockets  appear  and  a  pcdimcntal  f^able 
is  common,  and  is  still  present  in  many  designs  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.     To  the  second  half  of  this 

'  Cf.  illustration  of  Staindrop  in  nilling's  Cnmly  of  Durham. 
24 
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Hawton,  Notts. 
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.1-  .1.  f. 


Heckington,  Lincolnshire 


centun-  bel(intj  very  many  rich  and  elaborate  examples 
characterised  bj'  the  excessive  use  of  the  ogee  arch  and  complex 
cuspiiig  ;  such  as  St  Faijaii's,  Glainorj^aii  f  l.SO)  ;  Swavesey  (iy2)  ; 
Shalford,  '193);   I'atrington,  coarse  but  effective    (194);   those 
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Heckington,  Lincolnshire 
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of  Southwell  minster,  which   seem  to  have  been    removed   to 
their    present    jiosition  after  what  had    been    the    Lady  chapel 


was    converted    into    a    presbytery   (i<j3);    those   of    Jieverley 
minster,  in  oak,  faclni^-  the  threat  tomb  of  Lady  klonea  Percy, 


-::^'US^«&i 
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and  similar  in  desi^Mi  to  it  (Kjj);  the  spiry  scdilia  of  ICxeter 
cathedral  (197;,  the  work  of  Hishcp  Stapledon  ( 1 30S- 1 326) ;  those 
of  Tewkesbury  and  Dorchester  abbeys,  the  latter  of  which  has 
an  upper  tier  of  small  windows  in  whicii  twelfth-century  j^lass  is 
inserted  (19SJ     and  richest  ot  all,  those  o(  Hawton,  Notts,  f  i«7), 


II 


if 


Kushden,  Northants 


and  llcckington,  Lines,,  by  the  same  sculptors  as  the  Faster 
sepulchres  (TsS).'  Hy  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
churches  had  been  so  bounteously  equipped  with  piscina;  and 
sedilia  that  examples  are  less  numerous.  Still  reminiscent  of 
the  second  (juarter  of  the    fourteenth   century  are   the   sedilia 

See  also  the   rich   example    destroyed)   at   Chatham,   illustrated    in 
]'c!ii\/(i  Mivtiimeiitii,  vol.  ill.     See  also  237  and  238. 
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r)f  Chippin<;  Campdcn     201  ,  Afldcrhmy  '30:?),  and  rdoiicestcr 
cathedral     the    latter    a    fine   de.siL;ii,    vcr\-    !ar^;cly   restored)  ; 


il.i  Mill 
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Swavesey,  Camls. 

both  the  last  retain  the  (\i,rce  arch  and  complex  ciisping(  200). 
At  St  David's  (:oi ),  Gloucester  cathedral,  and  I'nrness  ahhe\' 
the  canopied  sedilia  show  the  influence  of  the  tabernacled 
stalls. 
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Shalford,  Essex 
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Southwell  Minster 
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The  normal  number  of  sedilia  is  three,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions.  Sometimes  there  is  but  one  ;  e.^.,  Avington,  Berks.  ; 
Halt" )nsb()rc)ui'h,  Somerset ;  Harrow,  Derbyshire;  Hecklej-.Oxon.; 


Patrington,  Yorkshire 

Chaddesden,  Derbyshire;  Hroadhempston,  Devon;  Ditchling, 
Sussex;  Kat<>n  Hastin^^s,  Herks. ;  I'.dlcsborou^^h,  Hucks. ;  Lee, 
Kucks. ;  Leniiam,  Kent;  I.ucc(>mi)c,  Somerset;  Uueen  (".unci, 
Somerset ;  S])ennithorne,  Yorkshire  ;  W'mus^hton,  Hucks.    Some- 


li 
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limes  there  are  twn  scdilia  ;  r.^-..  Street,  Somerset.     Ij.uf  sedilia 

ecu       t    Heerlev   minster ;    Bolton   pri-ry;    1  nst-.l.   Mayor. 

chai^rVuterstoIrk   and  Denford.  Northants ;  I'urness  abbey; 


F.    I!. 


Beverley  Minster 


Gloucester;  Langley  Marish.  Bucks^;  Luton  Ked>. ,  Ottc  y 
T.ady  chapel;  Paisley;  Rothwcll,  Northants;  Stratford-on-Avon 

Turvev  Beds.;  St  Clement,  Hr  mirs  ;  Westminster  abbey. 
At  Maidstone,  Southueil,  and  Grea.  YaimoutV  there  are  five 
sedilia     DurhP.m    cathedral   has    four    on    either   side   of   the 
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presl)ytciv.      It    is    |)t)ssiblc  that    where   there   are   more   than 
thnc  sedilia,  the  aclditional   scats  would  be  in    use   when  the 


J  1  ! 


:l    r^ni 


Beverley  Minster 


bishoji  was  present  and  was  celebrating  Pontifical  Mass,  when 
extra  accommodation  would  be  needed  for  his  chaplains  and 
others. 

Many  sedilia   have   at  the  bark   rich   diaper,   which,   as    at 
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Exeter  Cathedral 
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Tewkesbury,  Dcjrchester,  and  W'inchelsea,  was  picked  out  with 
gilding  or  colour.^  At  Westminster  the  sedilia,  at  the  back, 
facing  the  aisle,  had  full  length  figures  of  St  Peter,  King 
Sebert,  and  the  Confessor  giving  his  ring  to  St  John  ; 
were  four  figures."- 


m 


front 


J.    K.    E. 


Dorchester,  Oxon. 


I  'I 
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Wooden  sedilia  remain  in  Beverley  minster,  St  David's 
cathedral  (201),  and  in  the  parish  churches  of  St  I'cter,  Sheffield  ; 
Dnddington,  Upchurch  ;  and  Rodmershani,  Kent  (203).  In  poor 
parishes,  no  doubt,  there  would  sometimes  be  no  stone  sedilia 

•  So  also  several  piscinas  ;  that  in  the  raod  !nft  -it   Frome  retains  its 
original  illumination.     Keyser's  /.is/,  LIX.  and  396. 
-  See  illustrations  in  I'etusM  Moiiumentit,  1780. 
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Chipping  Campden,  Gloucestershire 


St  David's  Cathedral 
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at  all;  a  wooden  bench  or  chair  btnnR  employed  '"^^tead-     J 

is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  -massive  riedi-x-val  chairs  tha 

have  come  down  to  us>  were  employed  before  the  Reformation 

as  sedilia.      In  St  Oswald's 

church,     Durham,     on      the 

south    side   of   the   chancel, 

is  an  oak  bcncii  with  back, 

4    ft.   long   internally,  richly 

ornamented      with      Gothic 

tracery    inside     and    at   the 

west  end,  but  with  the  cast 

end   plain  ;  the  inference  is 

that  originally  it  stood,  as  it 

stands  now,  with  the  east  end 

towards  the  east  wall  of  the 

chancel,    and    was    intended 

to  be  used  as  sedilia,  which 

purjiosc  it  still  serves.'- 

Oii  the  Continent  stone 
sedilia  are  exceptional  ;  in 
France  they  hardly  occur 
o'cept    in    Normandy    and 

Urittany.      \\'ith   cold   stone 

seats,  backs,  and  sides,  they 

can  neither  have  been  corn- 

fortable   nor    safe    to    sit    in 

K)ng.''     The  following  Conti- 
nental     examples,      among 

others,    may    be    mentioned 

of    stone     sedilia :     in     the 

cathedrals  of  Augsburg  and 

Ratisbon,   Frankfurt-on- 

Main ;     the     cathedrals     of 

Milan,    St    Mark's,    Venice, 

I'adua,     Pavia;      also     the 

Certosa    near     Pavia,    Tor- 
cello  ;    S.    Stefano,  Verona ; 

That  at  Lye  is  of  marble. 


Rodmeisham,  Kent 
and  Hurs  and  Lye   in   Gothland.^ 


Sec  the  writer's  volume  on  Stalls,  Tabeniade  \Vo>k,  lihhops-  Thnmcs 

and  Chancel  Chairs.  .    ,.  ,      ,         i_u- 

-'  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  for  rubbmgs 

of  details  and  measurements  of  this  bench. 

■  \'  Kirksta'l  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  sedilia  origmally  consisted 
of  a  recess  containing  a  stone  bench.  Later  on  the  bench  was  cut  away, 
and  the  rtcess  lined  with  wood  for  wooden  seats  (Hope's  kirkstall,  p.  11}. 

*  Illustrated  in  Maryatt's  One  Year  in  Sweden,  1862. 
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Tin;  aumbry,  locker,  luitcli,  nr  )iii)tisU-rin>n  is  a  ciii)l);iar(l  in  tlic 
wall  near  ail  altar.      The  terms  are  also  used  ofuoodeu  cu|)boar(;is 

or  ])resscs  standiut;  free,  such 
as  thai  ill  Wensley  church, 
Yorkshire.  The  word  has 
.L;onc  throuj^li  many  changes. 
l'"rom  the  Latin  "  aniiiti iiiiii^' 
a  cupboard  or  chest,  it  was 
altered  into"alinariuin"  by  dis- 
similation {if.  "  pe;e.L;nnus," 
"  pe/cijnn,"  "  pi/i^/im  "; ;  from 
this  came  "almary,"  "almery," 
"aumery,"  "aumry,"  "aumbry" 
((■/".  "nuw.vus,"  "  num/'c/-"), 
"ambry."  .Some  of  the  hitter 
forms  arc  still  in  domestic  use 
in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
I'.n^land.' 

As  a  rule,  the  aumbry  is 
simply  a  square  or  obhjii^- 
recess ;  its  desitjn  in  nowise 
attempting  to  compete  with 
the  richness  of  piscina,  sedilia, 
or  I'^aster  sepulchre ;  e.g.,  Rush- 
den  f3i3)  anc  Lincoln  ('213). 
On  the  othei  hand,  in  com- 
pensation, its  door  was  some- 
times of  r)rnamental  character; 
at  Minster,  Kent,  the  aumbry 
has  an  original  door  with  linen 


Minster,  Thanet 


..l..>     C...    V^.   .j,..,.W     v.^,v^.        ,,.l.,       ,.,,v,,. 

pattern  (204) ;  and  sometimes  it  was  strengthened  with  the  iron 

'  The  ttrins  were  ofien  imagined  tu  be  i.i)iiu|jtion3  oi  "aimoniy,"'  and  so 
were  applied  to  any  place  where  alms  were  distributed  :  (•..;■.,  the  "alniunry  " 
or  "ambry''  at  Westminster  al)bey  '.Wjt'  Jiiij;lis/i  /h'i/ioiiiuy,  i.  -7J  . 
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scroll-work  of  tlic  period,  as  at  Kothersthorpc.  Northants  (205;. 
Sometimes  tlie  ornamentation  went  further  still.  It  has  been 
noted'  that  several  churches  in  the  island  of  Gothland  in  the 
l?altic  retain  aumbries  in  which  the  doors  arc  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  frame  of  more  or  less  ornamental  character,  and  that  the 
plu^Mioles  of  such  a  frame  or  casin},'  occur  not  infrequently  in 
I'.n^lisii  churches  ;  i-.i,--.,  at  I'pton  Grey.  Hants. 

"Occasionally-  exceptions  occur    to    the    normal    unmolded 


Kolhersthorpe,  Northants 


square  or  oblong'  recess;  though  this  was  naturally  preferred, 
as  simplifvin'^  the  construction  of  the  door.  This  would 
evidentl.\-  be  more  difficult  of  execution  when  the  recess  was,  as 
sometimes  happened,  lancet  or  trefoil  headed  ;  or,  as  at  Salisbury, 
trianfjular-hcaded  ;  or,  as  at  Scfton,  of  ogee  form.  Where  the 
last  form  was  adopted,  it  was  usual  to  leave  the  recess  still 
rectangular;  <'..i,'-..  Sefton  (206). 

Originallv.  ver_v  few  of  the  parochial  churches  had  sacristies  ; 
an  early  example  is  the  s.icristy  of  the  town  church  of  Hcmcl 

'  Cox  and  H.irvey,  p.  316. 
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Hemp-tcad,  uitli  tULUth-ccntury  vaulti-^-.  The  priest  vcstcfl 
at  the  altar,  ami  his  vestments  were  usually  stored  away  in  the 
church  chest,  while  the  vessels  used  at  the  altar  and  font  were 
kept  in  the  aumbries.  Thus  the  chest  and  aumbry  are  the 
e(iuivaleiit  of  the  later   vestrv.      The    intent   of   the    aumbries 


Sefton,  L:incas!iire 


remained 
A(iuileia 


quite  late  times.  The  Council  of 
"  in  dictis  fenestellis  bene  munitis 
vasculis  ar^enteis  sub  sera  firma  et 
altar  had  "severall  aumbrie  and 
some  two."  ihe  use  of  some  of  tliese  is  precisely  specified. 
"  In  the  north  side  of  the  quire  there  is  an  Almerye,  near  to  the 
Hi"^h  Altar,  fastened  in  the  wall,  for  to  lay  anything  pertaining 


the    same    in 
ordered     that 
serventur   olea   sacra    in 
clavis."      At    Durham   every 
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to  the  Hi^h  Altar.  Likewise  there  is  another  Ahncrye  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  quire,  ni^h  the  High  Altar,  enclosed  in  the 
wall  to  set  the  chalices,  the  basons  and  the  crewetts  m  .  .  . 
with  locks  and  keys  for  the  said  Almeryes."'  So  also  'in  the 
wainscott,  at  the  south  end  of  the  (nave  or  JcsurJ  Alter  there 
was  iiii  faire  Almeries,  for  to  locke  the  chalices  and  •^>.ver 
crewetts  with  two  or  thre  sewts  of  Vestments  and  other 
(.rnamen'ts,  belon^inK'  to  the  said  altar  for  the  holie  daics  and 

principall  daies. " 

Some  aumbries  were  used  as  receptacles  for  rcli()uaries.     In 


(  .    K.    S. 


(Ireat  Walsingham,  Norfolk 


I  incoln  IV  'vster  there  was  "a  Tabernacle  with  two  k-avos  all  of 
wood,  conlaluing  a  relique  -^f  St  Thomas  of  CantiUipe,  sometime 
Kishop  of  Hereford."-  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
this  was  not  rather  a  diptych.  .        ,  ,       . 

In  MO'  there  is  an  entry  in  the  churchwardens  accounts 
"  for  making  the  door  of  the  nlmrry  that  we  lay  our  deeds  and 
indentures  in."  Therefore  another  use  of  an  aumbry  was  as  a 
safe  in  which  to  keep  valuable  documents,  not  only  those  ol  the 
church,  but  those  deposited  for  safety  by  parishioners. 

'  mes  of  Diirhiim,  pp.  82,  28,  2. 
-  Dugdale's  Momisticon. 
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Across  the  auinbr\-  is  frequently  a  stone  shelf.  Also  a  few- 
original  shelves  of  wood  survive.  Where  the  wooden  shelf  has 
disappeared,  its  former  presence  ma>-  be  shown  by  the  grooves 
on  either  side,  and  at  the  back  of  the  recess,  as  at  Rattlesden, 
Suffolk.  A  fair  number  of  original  doors  survive  also.'  Where 
the  door  has  disappeared,  the  pivots  of  the  hinges  sometimes 


IMakeney,  Norfolk 


remain  ;  as  at  Rattlesden,  Suffolk.  At  Swine,  Yorkshire, 
the  wooden  framework  is  complete,  but  the  door  has  dis- 
appeared. 

At  Twywell,  Northants,  is  a  curious  combination  of  gospel 

'  A"x.,  Aston,  CoUingtree,  Kingsthorpe,  Great  Walsingham.  Norfolk  ; 
Floore,  Ringstead,  and  Kothersthorpe,  Northants;  Barrington,  Cambridge- 
shire ;  Rici.mond,  Yorkshire  ;  Scfton,  Linrashire ;  Chaddesden.  Derby- 
shire ;  Minster,  Kent    204'  :  and  Salisbiity  cathedra!  i-07}- 
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desk »  and  aumbries  on  the  north  side  of  the  chance! ;  below  is 
a  recess,  possibly  for  the  Easter  sepulchre  (226).  At  Stanford  in 
the  Vale,  Berks.,  there  are  piscina,  credence  shelf,  and  aumbry 
(174).  At  Trunch,  Xo  Trlk,  is  a  piscina  below  ;  the  door  of  the 
aumbry  above  is  .u..  but  ir^ces  of  its  hinges  remain  (209). 
In  Salisbury  cath  drai  is  a  i^si,  :i.i  with  credence  shelf  above, 
and  two  aumbries  >n  lie  ri.t;ht  fi- -9) ;  also  two  tiers  of  aumbries 
with  the  original  i><>rs  (207J.  At  Langford,  Oxon.,  are  three 
aumbries  with  three  n.u.v  .,  r-rposed  (207).  Occasionally,  too, 
an  aumbry  is  found  worked  into  a  window  sill,  as  at  I'ulborough, 
Sussex,  and  Wedmore,  Somerset  (171) ;  or  into  an  angle  of  the 
chancel,  as  at  Little  Bytham,  Lincolnshire. 

The  south  side  of  the  chancel  being  occupied  with  the 
piscina  and  credence,  sedilia,  and  priest's  doorway,  the  normal 
position  of  the  aumbry  was  on  the  north  side.  But  where  the 
altar  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  the  aumbry  attached 
to  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle.  In  fact, 
wherever  there  was  an  altar,  both  piscina  and  aumbry  were 
simply  placed  in  the  most  convenient  position  that  could  be 
found.  An  aumbry  also  occurs  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  or 
somewhere  near  the  font ;  in  this  case  it  may  have  served  to 
enclose  the  chrismatory  used  at  baptism,  which,  however,  was 
usually  kept  in  an  aumbry  in  the  sacristy  or  the  chancel. 
Sometimes  the  western  bays  of  the  nave  aisles  were  screened 
off  as  chapels ;  e.g..  at  Addlethorpe,  Lincolnshire ;  and 
aumbries  and  piscinas  would  be  required  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  altar  of  each  chapel.  Sometimes  there  are  two 
or  more  aumbries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  altar.- 
Occasionally  there  is  an  aumbry  or  aumbries  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  chancel. 

It  has  been  urged  that  an  eastern  aumbr>-  must  have  been 
a  Sacrament  House  for  the  Reservation.  This  may  be  so,  but 
we  must  here  make  an  important  distinction.  The  holy 
sacrament  is  nowadays  reserved  for  two  purposes.  One  is  for 
the  purpose  of  exposition  and  worship;  so  much  so  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  thinks  and  .speaks  of  a  church  as  the  "Home 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  This  usage  took  the  form  of 
adoration  of  the  Host  contained  in  a  monstrance  or  ostentonuiii, 
or  within  a  shrine,  or  inside  an  image  in  the  procession  on  Palm 
Sunda>-  and  early  on    Easter  Sunday  and  on    Corpus  Christi 

1  For  gospel  desks,  see  Dr  Cox's  Pulfii/.i  ,i>i,l  I.ecterii.t,  p.  181. 

-  K.t:.,  at  Hythe,  Kent ;  Clymping  and  Sompting,  Sussex.  .At  Blakeney, 
Norfolk,  there  is  a  pair  of  aumbries  in  the  east  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
altar  1210'. 
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Dav  '  There  was.  however,  a  much  more  common  l-.tiylish  usage ; 
viz.; 'the  sacrament  was  a  viaticum,  which  might  be  taken  at 
need  to  the  sick  and  those  in  extremis;  this  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  references  to  bell,  book,  candle,  and  canopy  ui 
churchwardens'  accounts  and  medi.-eval  wills.  Certainly  the 
sacrament  was  reserved  for  this  purpose  in  a  media-val  church. 
But  where  ?  Surely,  one  would  assume,  in  some  very  conspicuous 
and  impressive  situation.     This  in  the  English  churches  varied. 

The  normal  English  use  undoubtedly  was  to  reserve  it   in 
a  pyx  suspended  in  front  of  and  above  the  altar  as  it  is  shown 
in  the  Islip  Roll.     A  second  method,  far  rarer,  but  undoubted 
and  ancient,  was  to  enclose  it  in  a  small  coffer  and  to  place  the 
coffer  on  the  altar.     Thus  at  St  Stephen,  Colman  Mreet,  I  .ondon, 
in  1466,  there  is  mention  of  "j  coffyr  for  to  keep  the  Saerament  on 
the  hvgh  auterr  and  in  I547  at  St  Margaret  Westminster,  is  4^!. 
was  paid  for  making  "  a  little  coffer  upon  the  hie  altar  >-;-  to  set 
in  the  sacramentr     In  the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough  there 
was  "in  the  quire  the  High  altar  plated  with  silver,  well  gilt, 
with  one  image  of  Christ's  l>assion,  and  a  little  shrine  of  cop^jer, 
enamelled,  for    the   Sacramentr  ■'      In    early    days    the    coffer 
frequently  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  tower.     At  Rhe.ms,  h. 
Remigius^  left  directions  in  his  will  for  a  vase  or  tabernacle  to  be 
made;  in  the  fo.  m  of  a  tower,  out  of  a  gold  vessel  weighing 
10  marks.     St  Eelix,  Archbis' op  of  Bourges,  was  commended 
(f.  1573)  for  having  made  a  tower  of  gold,  exceedingly  precious,  to 
contain    the   Sacred    Body  of  Our    Lord.^'      In    the   chapel   of 
King's   College,   Aberdeen,   set   uiit   in    1542.   it   appears   that 
"on  the  .Jtar  of  St  Michael  there  was  a  place  on  the  altar  lor 
the  sacrament  of  pyramidal  formr     This  can  hardly  refer  to  an 
aumbry.     I'.videntlv  the  use  as  to  reservation  was  not  always 
uniform,  at   times  not   even  in    the  same    church  :    for  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St  Julien  de  Tours,  the  sacrament  reserved 
for  the  canons  was  kept  in  a  "suspensio,"  i.e.,  a  suspended  pyx, 
while  the  viaticum  was  reserved  in  an  "aumbry.        But  a  loose 

'  What  is  now  a  maclcr  of  common  occurrence  in  Catholic  churches  on 
the  Continent,  the  Kxposition  of  the  Sacrament  in  church,  was  unknown  in 
England  before  the  Reformation,  nor  was  it  introduced  on  the  Ccmtinent 
till  the  sixteenth  century.  -S.  J.  M.  P. 

-  Gunton's  Peterhoroui^h,  p.  61. 

•'  Thiers,  5«//w-'/«/<A-,  p.  I97-  .      r    ■    ». 

<  "In  1 547,  eight  tabernacles  were  sold  out  of  the  church  of  St  Mary 
M.iKilalene,  Oxford,  which  were  for  the  most  part  over  the  altars"  ;  this  has 
been  taken  to  imply  th.it  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  tabernacles  were 
permanently  fixed  on  the  aUai=.  :  but  they  have  been  merely  rnn'-pir--  of 
tabernicle  work  ovei  tatues  resting  on  brackets  near  the  altars  ..r  formmg 
part  III  a  reredos. 
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coffer  on  the  altar  slab  must  liavt  been  very  insecure.  1  lie  next 
step  was  to  build  upon,  or  as  ])art  of  the  altar,  a  substantial 
erection — the  modern  "tabernacle,"  containiuL;  a  little  cupboard 
with  lock  and  key  ;  which  is  what  one  sees  nowadays  on  almost 
every  Catholic  altar  here  and  abroad.' 

Hut  there  was  a  third  method,  by  no  means  uncommon,  '  = 
to   reserve    the   sacrament   simply   in    a   cupboard    or  aum" 
constructed  in  the  wall  and  provided  with  door,  lock,  and  key. 
In  1457  the  Hishop  of  Grenoble  ordered  the  reserved  sacrament 
in  his  diocese  to  be  henceforth  kept  in  an  aumbry,  to  be  formed 
in  the  right-hand  -  wall  of  the  apse  ;  it  was  to  be  lined  inside 
with  wood,  and  to  have  a  solid  door  made  to  fasten  with  a  key. 
It  may  be,  and  has  been  urged,  that  almost  ever\-  aumbry  we 
possess  in  the  chancel  walls— north,  south,  and  east— is()f  such 
plain  and  unornamented  character  that  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
ic  can    have   been    emiiloyed    for   so   august  a  function  as  the 
reservation  of  the  sacram'en'-.     Hut  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona, 
in    the  second  or  third   decade   of  the  sixteenth  century,   the 
blessed  sacrament  was  reserved   !>/  qiwdatn  aui^ulo.  which  has 
been  not  unfairly  translated  "in  an  out-of-the-way  corner";  and 
Hishop  Ghiberti  was  so  diss.itisfied  with  the  arrangement  that  he 
substituted  for  the  locker  a  vast  suspended  tabernacle  of  marble 
and  crystal  borne  by  f  )ur  brass  angels.-'     He  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  at  any  rate  a  certain  amount  of  documentary  evidence 
for  the  use  of  the  aumbry  in  English  churches  for  the  r. -served 
sacrament.     The   accounts  of  Thame  church,  Oxon.,    mention 
"an  aumbreye/or ///<> /-o;v/('j /W^/r«'."     And  there  is  a  definite 
statement  in  Waterman's  translation  of  the   I'ani/f  of  Facions 
(a.I).     1555)    recommencing    wall    aumbries    for    the    reserved 
sacrament :  "  Upon  the  right  hande  of  the  highe  aulter,  there 
should  be  an  almorie  either  cut  into  the  wall  or  framecl  upon  it, 
in  the  whiche  thei  would  have  the  sacrament  of  the  Lordes  Bodye  ; 
the    Holy    Ovle    for   the   sicke,  and   chrismatorie,  alwai  to    be 
locked." 

Hut  while  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
widespread  use  in  luigland  of  the  aumbry  for  reservation, 
its  employment  in  Scotland  is  beyond  doubt.  At  Deskford  the 
very  inscription   on  it  speaks  of  "  This  present  loveable  mark 

'  This  did  not  prevail  in  Kngland  except  possibly  duriii-  the  Marian 
period.-S.  J.  M.  I". 

-  Probably  this  means,  as  in  the  I'ardte  0/ Fucions,  the  dexter  or  north 
side. 

'■•  Eciward  Bishop  on  "  'fi'ic  llUti-ty  if  the  ChrutUn  Alto"  in  t!ie  lh'~„-»- 
siile  Rcvieti',  July  1905. 
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of   Siuiameiit  liousc  made    to  the   honour   and  lovin<;  of  God 

by  a  noble  man,  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  that  ilk,  and    Klizabelh 

Gordon,  his  spouse,  the  year  of  God,   1551-"     -^^  St  Machars 

church    in    Old  Aberdeen   there   is    mentioned    in     1599,   "the 

covering  of  the  sacianioit  /loiise"—"  \\.cm  an   antipcnri   for  the 

sacrament  lioiisc  with  a  dornick  towel  to  the  same." '     Moreover, 

at    St   Andrews,    Kintore,    Cullen,    Deskford,   and     Pluscarden, 

the  aumbries  have  sculptured  angels  holding  up  a  monstrance 

containing  the  I  lost  '216).    At  Auchindoin  is  the  inscription, "  IIIC 

i:ST   ((JRl'US    DOMINI    NOSTKI  JKSU  CIIKISTI  VIKGINIS   MARIE"; 

Still  more  definite  is  the  inscription  at  Kinkell.     At  Deskford 

are   two  inscriptions;  one   from  St  John's  Gospel:  "  KCO  SUM 

I'ANIS    VIVL'S   (^1:1    UE    Cl-.I.O    Dl'.SCENDI    <,iUIS    MANDUCA\  EKIT 

EX    HOC   PANE  VIVET  IN    AETEKNUM— /(^/mwj.'    Scsto  et  cetera" 

The  other  text,  "os  MEUM*  ES  ET  CARO  MEA,"  is   from  Genesis 

xxix.   14.      At   Cullen  is  the   inscription  (abbreviated),  "CAkO 

MEA   VERE     EST    CUIUS    ET    SANGUIS    MEUS    VEKE    I'OTUS    (JUI 

MANDUCAT  MEA.M  CARNEM  ET  lilHIT  MEUM  SANliUINEM  VIVET 

IN    ETERNUM."     While   at   Auchindoin,  in    shape  the  aumbry 

is  just  a  monstrance  rendered  in  stone  (218). 

Of  these  Scottish  sacrament  houses,  one  of  the  earliest  is  that 
in  San  Salvador  at  St  Andrews,  which  was  founded  as  a 
collegiate  in  145S  :  this  has  an  ogee  arch,  with  foliated  crockets 
and  finial,  circumscribing  an  oblong  recess ;  it  is  near  the  high 
altar,  on  the  gospel  side,  i.e.,  the  north,  and  once  had  a  door. 
At  Fowlis  Master  the  collegiate  church  was  founded  in  1546. 
The  sacrament  house  is  placed  towards  the  north  end  of  the  east 
gable  of  the  church,  with  its  sill  about  three  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  ancient  floor  level  (213).  At  Airlie  is  a  small  example,  not  in 
situ  ;  it  is  of  similar  design  to  those  of  St  Andrews  and  Fowlis. 
In  the  ruined  church  of  Kinkell,  Aberdeen,  is  a  cruciform 
.sacrament  house,  with  angels  in  the  centre  compartment  adoring 
the  Host  in  a  monstrance;  above  is  a  slab  now  blank,  below 
the  aumbrv.  On  the  cross-arm  is  the  inscription,  "  lllC  EST 
servatum' CORPUS  DE  viRciNE  NATUM."  which  puts  beyond 
doubt  the  intended  destination  of  the  structure.  Helow  are 
the  date,  1524;  the  initials  of  .\lexand'->-  Galloway,  who  w'as 
then  rector;  and  a  contraction  of  "  ME.MORARE  "  (217;.  It  is  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cast  end. 
In  Kintore  church,  Aberdeen,  is  a  tabernacled  aumbrj-,  between 
four  and  five  feet  high,  now  situated  in  the  staircase  wall  of 
the  nave,  which  was  constructed  of  the  materials  and  debris 
of  the   old  building.     The  upper  part  of  the  aumbry   consists 


'   Rev.  Ur  Fowler  in  Ri/c.s  0/  "•■r/utm,  p.  345. 
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of  a  rcprocnt.itioii  of  a  inon-lrancc  coiitamiiiti  tlic  Host, 
supported  on  either  liand  bv  aii^'cls  in  albs  and  crossed  stoles 
Helow  is  the  top  of  an  aumbry,  with  marks  of  tlie  hmiics  and 
fastening'  of  a  door  now  i,'one.  In  this  design  there  are  flankin- 
balusters  of  earlv  Renaissance  type,  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  an   aumbrv  'in  S.  Maria  in  Trastevcre,  Rome,  the  work  ot 


K in tore 

Mino  de  Fiesole.  At  Turriff  is  a  sacrament  house,  not  later 
than  1541,  nearly  wholly  walled  up.  A":  Auchendoin  is  a 
remarkable  example,  also  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  (218). 
At  CuUen  is  an  aumbry  of  simil  design  to  those  at  St  Andrews, 
Fowlis,  and  Alrlie,  which  is  probably  A.D.  1543.  Here  are  marks 
in  the  stonework  which  show  that  provision  had  been  made 
for  veiling  the  tabernacle  as  well  as  for  securing  it  with  a  door. 
At  Deskford  the  aumbry  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all,  with  a  recess 
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ill  tlic  centre;  it  is  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the 
cast  end,  as  also  arc  those  of  Turriff,  Cullen,  and  Deskford. 
That  at  I'luscarden  is  known  to  have  been  brought  from 
I-'landers  ;  it  stands  north  of  the  oriijinal  site  of  the  high  altar. 
All  the  above  sacrament  houses  occur  between  St  Andrews  and 
Klgin  ;  another  has  been  discovered  on  the  Bass  Rock. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  many  very  beautiful  examples  in 
Italy  were  cf.ved  in  marble  or  molded  in  terra  cotta  or  majolica. 
l-"rom  this  quatic  ecu. ,  work  in  Ital\-  the  Scotch  examples  seem 
to  have  derived  some  part  of  their  detail  and  emblematic  dccora- 


Kinkell 

tion,  such  as  the  balusters  at  Kintore,  and  the  angels  supporting 
a  chalice-shaped  monstrance  containing  the  Host;  the  inscrip- 
tions also  occur  in  Italy. 

The  oldest  sacrament  houses  existing  are  those  of  the  churches 
of  Rome:  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  S.  .Sebastiano  sul  monte,  S. 
Clemente,  S.  Maria  in  Trasteverc,  and  others.  In  these  churches 
the  modern  tabernacle  placed  on  the  altar  has  now  been  adopted, 
but  the  ancient  aumbries  remain.  At  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
the  old  aumbry,  in  spite  of  modern  regulations  and  by  virtue  of 
immemorial  usage,  continues  to  serve  its  original  purpose' 

'  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Scotch  sacrament  houses  see  the  paper 
by  Mr  A.  Macpherson  in  '.he  I't-ocecdims'  ofth.eSoiietvofAntiQUiirie^  of 
Scothtnd,  XXV.  89-116. 
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So  nlsc,  witli  a  .nniil.cr  of  other  ancient  aumbries.  ^^Vflf^ 
in  Gernianv- ;  tlieir  continuc.l  use  is  tolerated  on  account  c.f  t  e.r 
..„.,.....ht,.  i;ut,.rv.     Tlie  following'  are  particularly  fine  examples. 

Hospital,  Hrut^es,  is  in  the  form 


One  in  the  chapel  of  St  John's 
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.uchindoin 

of  a  rich  stone  sepulchre,  with  perforated  brass  doois  and 
i.rovided  x\ith  metal  branches  for  tapers:  it  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  choir,  and  is  stil'  used  for  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament 
On  t'^p  n--th  Mde  of  th  choir  of  S.  Sebald,  Nuremberg,  is  a  rich 
example  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  closed  b>-  an  oak  door 
covered  with  scroll  hin-;es  and  wrought   ironwork,  and  with  a 
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very  dabonitc  lock  plate:  in  the  ui'l'er  part  of  the  door  is  a 
i)cr'loratecl  \vicket  of  iron  lattice-work,  for  the  admission  ol  air. 
Another  is  at  Jleilbronn,  with  double  doors  and  under  a  lofty 
canop\-. 

In' addition  to  these  is  a  still  more  elaborate  class  ot  sacra- 
ment houses,  which  .emind  one  of  the  lOast  Apulia  fonts  with 
spires   of  tabernacle  work,  such    as   that  at   L'fford._  Suffolk  ; 
thev  usually  stand  on  the  jjospcl  side  of  the  choir.      I  hat  at  St 
Lawrence,  Nuremberg,  is   upwards   of  60   ft.  high,  and   is  the 
work  of  the  fa.ioii-  .'dam  Kraft;  the  recess  has  three  perforated 
panels  of  i,nlt  brass,  with  emblems  of  the  Hlessed  Sacrament.     A 
similar  example  is  to  be  seen  in  Ulm  cathedral  ;  others  in  the 
sacristy  of  Coloi^me  cathedral,  liamberg,  etc.     Flanders  also  has 
or  had  magnificent  examples.     In  Louvain  cathedral,  recently 
ilestro\-ed   by  the  German  vandals,  was  a  d  .tached  tabernacle 
north  of  the  choir,  with  .standards  and  brackets  for  lights,  as  at 
St   Lawrence,   Nuremberg,  "a  splendid   monument  of  art  and 
piet\-  still  used  for  the  reservation  of  the  blessed  sacrament.'" 
in  the  church  of  Leau.  near  Tirlemont,  is  a  tabernacle  house  of 
alabaster,  standing  in  the  north  transept,  designed  after  ancient 
tradition   with   a  "verv  lofty  canojjy ;  round  the  base  is  a  rich 
brass  railing,  with  bowls  and  prickets  for  lights  and  tapers.     It 
is  5-  ft.  higii,  and  was  executed  in    1550-52  by  the  architect  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Antwer]) :    there    is   a  cast   of  it  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.     In  the  choir  of  Cologne  cathedral 
a  tabernacle  house,  about  60  ft.  high,  was  pulled  down  earl.v  111 
the  nineteenth  century  to  make  room  for  three  arm-chairs  and 
an  iron  railing.- 

•  lUusliatcd  in  the  writer's  /'ini/s  .iiul  Font  Covers,  ]).  280. 

-  Putin's  (//<»       !■  of  Eah'.^i.Ktiuil  Onuimcn/s,  p.  3-3  (London,  i868\ 
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Tin;  ccrcmniiic-i  of  the  I-".aster  sepulchre  5,'<)  back  to  a  vcn-  carl\- 
(late,  l)ein;4  mentioned  in  the  Coucoi-dia  Piiiisttvii,  tiic  latest 
possible  date  for  which  is  ySS  .\.I>.  An  early  rci)rcseutation  of  an 
j'.aster  sepulchre  occurs  on  an  ivorj-  phujue  preserved  in  the 
treasury  of  Nancy  cathedral,'  and  datiiiL;  frorn  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  centmy ;  below  arc  the  soldiers  sleeping;  above  is 
represented  a  d'oniical  buildin.L; ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  niche 
with  open  dov  ■orrespondini,^  exactly  to  the  design  seen  at 
Sibthori>e  a;i(i  ckington  2;i8;.  The  use  of  the  sepulchre 
continued  up  to  the  Keforniation,  and  even  a  little  later.  In 
I5VS  Bishoj)  i.ongland,  preaching  before  Henry  \' III.,  finished 
by  e.vhorting  his  hearers,  "  as  of  old  custom  hath  here  this  da>- 
been  used,  every  one  of  yon,  or  ye  depart,  witli  most  entire 
devotion  kneeling  before  our  Saviour  Lord  (}od  .  .  .  :;'/'"  ivetli 
ill  yonder  sif'tihltiw  in  honour  of  Him,  of  His  passion  an<l 
death,  and  of  His  5  wounds,  to  say  5  i)aternosters,  5  aves,  and 
one  credo;  that  it  may  please  His  merciful  goodness  to  make 
us  partners  of  the  merits  of  this  His  most  glorious  i)assi()n,  blood, 
and  death."  In  that  same  \ear  the  light  before  the  .sei)ulchre  was 
expressly  excluded  from  the  list  of  superstitious  lights.  Also 
in  1 55 1  payments  of  6d.  and  1  3d.  were  made  at  Minchinhampton 
"for  watclnng  the  sepulker."  In  Queen  Mary's  tinie  Kaster 
sepulchres  were  again  set  U]),  only  to  be  finally  disused  in 
i;iizabeth's  reign.  Tims  in  1560,  at  Winterton,  Lincoln-^hire, 
there  were  burnt  "the  pascall  jjost,  the  sepulchre  and  the 
maydcns'  light."  In  1561  the  I-laster  sepulchre  at  St  Lawrence, 
Reading,  fetched  the  high  price  of  26s.  8d.  Of  many  of  the 
ICaster  sepulchres  in  Lincolnshire  the  fate  is  recorded;  some 
were  given  to  the  poor  for  firewood;  of  others  were  made 
cupboards,  biers,  hencooi)s,  steps,  and  necessaries.      At  C  roxton 

'   lUustratcil  in  I'leuiy's  I.a  Mt-<:^c,  ii.  f>7. 
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tlif   I-'.astcr  scpiilclui:  was  cuiwitcd   int<i  -  a  -lull'  to  -<ft  dishes 
(,,1  '  ;  al  Castle  Hytli.iin  int.!  a  c.iinimininii  tabic' 

'I'hc  KastcT  >ci)ulLlirL-  was  a  vci\  lavoiiiiti;  object  (if  P-'nisJi 
(k-votiDH.  At  K(.lvtii(li.n,  Kr  it,  in'  I53>  J"''"  A^tcii  left  i^o 
"to  the  makin".  at  inv  proper  c.i>t  an  lioiie-t  Sepulchre  for  the 
Hle---e(l  Mody  of  ( )iir  'l  .ord  to  be  laid  in  at  i'.a^tcr  in  the  cluirch."  ' 
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In  1553  the  inventory  of  St  Mary-at- Hill,  K.C,  _  includes 
"a  lon;4  Christ  with  the  frame  of  the  scinilchre  in  it";  this 
would  'seem  to  be  a  wooden  chest  in  wliich  the  framework 
of  the  Easter  sepulchre  was  packed  away  till  it  should  be 
wanted  in  the  ensuini/  \ear. 


'  Sec  I'cacocii's  Chtti.h  rurrut- 
-    Tcsttimottii  Cii>:/iiii!'i,  p.  yi). 
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Hcqiicsts  to  maintain  li-hts  in  fn.nt  nf  it  aiv  very  nuincroii'^. 
Those  who  could  afford  it  left  i-nou-h  to  i)ay  in  ;)tri)(tnity  for 
a  tai)cr  \vci-,'hin^  :;  lb.  ;  very  oftc-n  a  cow;  <•,(.-,  in  IS-'^  Kichard 
\cthcrsole  left  the  church  of  \V\tn>n>\vol.l,  Kent,  a  ow  :  "  1 
will  that  one  within  the  i)arish  shall  ever  have  to  larin  and  the 
profit  of  the  c<iw,  so  that  he  maintain  a  taper  of  4  lb.  of  wax 
at  the  least  vearlv  to  the  honour  of  the   lioly    Resurrection  of 
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Our  Lord."  In  1516  Thomas  Hunt  of  Cransley,  Northants, 
betjueathed  "10  ewe  sheep  to  the  prcparini,^  and  furnishin-  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  that  the  incrca-c  of  them  may  be  to  the 
supportacion  of  the  same."  Aiioiher  left  2  lb.  of  wax  ;  another 
10  bee  hives ;  another  half  a  quarter  of  barley ;  another  a 
coverlet ;  another  a  sheep  ;  another  a  carpet  "  to  the  cross  for  to 
lay  on  the  sepulchre";'  another  an  acre  of  land;  another  12 
bras-:  dishes,  !4d.  cadi  ;  another  one  ewe  shec|>.  or  a  sheen  .ind 

'  Strjeantson  ami  l.ongtU-ii,  //'/</.,  229. 
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a  lamb.'  In  1370  a  ^niild  in  the  parish  of  St  IJotolph  without 
Ald^Mtc  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  Hody  of  Christ  and  to 
maintain  thirteen  wax  lights  burning,'  about  the  sepulchre  in  the 
lime  of  Easter. 

The  I'.astcr  sepulchre  was  watched  by  day  and  by  ni^ht, 
from  Good  Friday  to  Easter  Sunday;  partly  from  an  ancient 
belief  that  the  filial  appearing  of  Christ  would  be  early  some 
ICaster  Sunday.  Sometimes,  no  d-^ubt,  the  watching  was  b\- 
voluntary  tlevotion  ;  sometimes  paid  watchers  were  provided 
Thus  payments  were  made  in  1485  at  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
"to  the  Clerks  for  coals,  water,  and  ale,  and  candle  when  they 
watched  tlic  si-/>olki-r"  ;  similar  entries  occur  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
Waltham  abbey,  and  elsewhere.  Verses  remain  of  a  hymn, 
probably  for  the  night  watchers  : — 

"  Habeamus  ergo  curam 
Circa  Christi  sepulchuram 

Xigilando  noctibus  ; 
Ut,  cum  sccuni  vigilarims, 
In  aeteino  valeamus 

Auspiciis  celestil)us.'' 

Lights  were  kep'  burning  near  it.  mcluding  the  great  I'aschal 
caiidie.-  Over  tlic  l-",aster  sepulchre  at  St  Edmund,  Sarum,  in 
addition  to  the  great  seinilchre  taper  and  the  Taschal  taper,  were 
a  hundred  candles  fi.ved  on  prickets  or  pins  of  beech."'  In  1543 
T.  Goodman  of  Bradden  gave  "unto  the  Sepulchre  light  a 
brown  cow  of  the  value  of  12s."' 

The  ceremonies  attaching  to  the  Easter  .sepulchre  were  of 
a  very  elaborate  character.  They  are  fully  described  in  the 
Rites  of  Diirhain.  In  Durham  cathedral  on  Good  Friday-  "the 
Adoration   of  the  Cross   beiuL'   ended,  twi>   monks  carried   the 


1: 


'  Hussey's  Tcstanunta  Ciii/iinhi. 

-  The  use  of  llie  I'aschal  camlle  was  quite  iiuiependent  of  the  sepulchre. 
(-r  The  sepuh  hre  wai  used  from  (lood  Friday  till  early  on  Easter  Sunday, 
on  which  day  the  Crobs  and  the  Host  were  removed  from  the  sepulchre. 
The  sepulchre  itself  according  to  Sarum  use>  vas  removed  on  the  Friday 
in  Easter  week.  (/)  The  I'aschal  cmdie  wa^  blessed  and  set  up  on  Easier 
Eve,  and  was  left  alight  for  the  three  following  days,  both  day  and  night, 
and  after"  that  on  certain  days  only.  According  to  Sarum  use  it  was 
removed  before  Mass  on  the  day  after  .\scension  Day.  .Xt  Hereford, 
however,  the  I'aschal  candle  was  used  up  to  \Vhi;bunday  (sec  Hradshaw  and 
Wordsworth's  Lincoln  S/,i/iih-s,  Part  II..  p.  67).- S.J.  .M.  I'. 

■'  Cnx's  t/iiiirii-iK'iirdens  .hcitniis,  p.  60. 

*  Serjeaiitson  and  Longden,  p.  229. 
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Cross  to  the  Sepulchre  with  great  reverence ;  which  was  set  up 
that  morning  {i.e.,  G(jod  Friday)  on  the  north  side  of  tiie  quire 
nigh  unto  the  High  Altar,  before  the  service  time,  and  there 
laid  jt  in  the  said  Sepulchre  with  great  devotion,  with  another 
representation  or  image  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  whose  breast 
they  enclosed  with  great  reverence  the  most  Holv  and  Blessed 


.1.    K.    E. 
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Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  censing  and  praying  to  it  upon  their 
knees  a  great  space ;  setting  two  tapers  lighted  before  it  which 
burned  till  I'Laster  Day  in  the  morning  that  it  was  taken  forth." 
"  Upon  l-:aster  Da)-  there  was  in  the  Church  of  Durham  very 
solemn  service  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  honour  of  the  Resurrection,  when  two  of  the  eldest  monks 
ol  the  qtiire  came  to  the  Sepulchre  set  up  on  doocl  Friday  after 
the  Passion,  all  covered  with  red  velvet  and  embroidered  with 
29 
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gold,  out  of  which  with  great  reverence  they  took  an  extreme 
beautiful   image   of   Our   Saviour,  representing   the   Resurrec- 


Twywell,  Northants 

tion,  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  in  the  breast  whereof  was 
inclosed  in  the  brightest  cr\stal  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  througii  which   crystal   the   HIessed  Host  was  visible  to 
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the  beholders.'  Then  after  the  elevation  of  the  said  image, 
carried  by  the  said  two  monks  upon  a  velvet  cushion  all 
embroidered,  singing  the  anthem  of  'Christus  Resurgens,'  they 
brought  it  to  the  High  Altar."  The  following  description  is 
quoted  by  Mr  Bloxam.- 

"  In  1559,  Thomas  Naogeorgus  published  in  Latin  verse,  at 
Basel,  tne  Regniim  Papisticuvi,  a  satirical  work,  in  a  great 
measure  derisive  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  was  '  Englyshed,'  or  rendered  into  English  verse 
by  Barnabe  Googe  in  1570: — 

Good  Friday. — 
"  Two  Priestes  the  next  day  following,  upon  their  shoulders  heare 
The  image  of  the  Crucifix,  about  the  altar  nerc  : 

Another  Image  doe  they  get,  like  one  i)ut  newly  deade. 
With  legges  stretcht  out  at  length  and  handes  upon  his  body  spreade  : 
And  him  with  pompe  and  sacred  song,  they  be-^re  unto  his  graue. 
His  bodie  all  being  v.rapt  in  lawne  and  silkes  and  sarcenet  braue; 

And  least  in  graue  he  should  remaiiie,  without  some  compunie, 

The  singing  bread  is  layde  with  him,  for  more  idolatrie : 

The  Priest  the  Image  worships  first,  as  fullest  to  his  turnc, 

.\nd  frankensence  and  sweete  perfun-^s  before  the  bread  doth  burne  : 

With  tapers  all  the  people  come,  and  at  the  barriars  stay, 

Where  downe  upon  their  knees  they  fall,  and  night  and  day  they  pray : 

And  violets  and  every  kinde  of  flowres  about  the  graue 

They  straw,  and  brir;^  in  all  their  giftes,  and  presents  that  they  have. 

Easter  day — 
At  midnight  then  with  carefull  minde,  they  up  to  mattens  ries, 
The  Clarke  doth  come,  and  after  him  the  Priest  with  staring  eies  : 
The  Image  and  the  breade  from  out  the  graue  (a  worthie  sight) 
They  take,  and  Angels  two  they  place  in  vesture  white, 

In  some  place  solemne  sightes  and  showes  and  pageants  fay  re  are  |)la)  d, 
With  sundrie  sortes  of  maskers  braue,  in  straunge  attire  arayd. 
As  where  the  Maries  three  doe  meetc,  the  sepulchre  to  see, 
And  John  with  Peter  swiftly  runnes,  before  him  there  to  bee' 

'  Go/kic  An/iitectiire,\\.  112. 

-  In  the  inventories  of  Lincoln  minster  in  1536  and  1548  there  was  an 
image  silver  gilt,  with  a  void  in  the  breast  (where  the  Host  was  placed).  It 
represented  Our  Lord  with  a  cross  in  His  hand,  .  :id  weighed  37  oz.  (Mansel 
Sympson's  Lincrhi,  p.  266).  :\i  Qaeiven,  Brittany,  13  a  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
which  being  opened,  a  triptych  painted  with  twelve  scenes  is  visible  ;  this 
statue  is  resorted  to  l)y  thousands  of  sailor  folk  at  the  Pardon. 
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In  many  cases,  both  here  and  abroad,  the  resurrection  of  Our 
Lord  was  dramatised.  This  is  mentioned  as  already  customary 
as  early  as  1 194  in  the  constitutions  of  Hu^di,  Hishop  of  Lichfield  : 
"  On  Christmas  Eve  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  representation  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  at  dawn  on  Kaster  Day  of  the  Resurrection 


Middlcton,  Lancashire 

of  Our  Lord."  At  St  Lawrence,  Reading,  there  is  an  entr}'  in 
1 507  of  "  twopence  to  Sybil  Derling  for  nails  for  the  Sepulchre, 
and  for  rosin  to  the  Resurrection  Play."  The  following 
description  of  the  representation  is  from  Hishop  Trollope's 
tran.slation  of  the  Rouen  Office  for  Kaster  morning.'     At  the  end 

'  AsS(Hiii/i</  S(hic//i's'  /w/(;//,>-,  xxiii.  292. 
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of  the  third  response  the  Office  of  the  Sepulchre  is  thus  performed. 
Three  canon  deacons,  robed  in  d.ilmatics  and  amices,  having  on 
their  heads  women's  attire,  carrying  a  little  vessel,  come  through 
the  middle  of  the  choir, 
and  hurrying  with  down- 
cast iooks  towards  the 
sepulchre,  together  say, 
"  Who  shall  roll  away  this 
stone  for  us  ?  "  This  over, 
a  boy  dressed  in  white,  like 
an  angel,  and  holding  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  says 
before  the  altar,  "Whom 
seek  ye  in  the  sepulchre?  " 
Then  the  Marjs  answer, 
"  The  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth."  Then  says  the 
angel,  "  He  is  not  here,  for 
He  is  risen  "  ;  showing  the 
place  with  his  finger.  This 
done,  the  angel  dei)arts  very 
quickly,  and  two  priests 
in  tunics,  from  the  higher 
seat,  sitting  within  the 
sepulchre,  say,  "  Woman, 
wh>-  weepest  thou  ?  whom 
seekest  thou  ?  "  The  third 
woman  answers  thus,  "  Sir, 
if  thou  hast  taken  Him 
hence,  tell  us."  Then  says 
the  woman,  showing  the 
cross,  "  Because  they  have 
taken  away  my  Lord." 
Then  the  two  seated 
priests  saj-,  "  Whom  .seek 
ye,  women?"  Then  the 
Marys  kiss  the  spot  and 
afterwards  go  forth  from 
the  sepulchre.  In  the 
meantime  a  priest  canon, 
representing  the  Lord,  in 
alb   and    stole,    holdii  7    a 

cross,  mcctiui;  them  at  "c  left  corner  nf  the  a!t;<,r,  s-iy^,  "  Mary." 
Which  as  soon  as  she  has  heard,  she  falls  quickly  at  his  feet,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  says,  "  Kabboni."     Then  the  priest,  restraining 
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her,  says,  "  Toiicii  me  not."  This  over,  the  prcs^  ipocnrs  aj.,ain 
at  the  ri^ht-hand  corner  of  the  aUar,  and  sa\  s  to  tho>.e  passing 
across  before  the  altar,  "Hail,  fear  not."  This  clone,  he  hides 
himself;  and  the  women  hearinjf  this,  yladly  bow  before  the 
altar  turned  toward  the  choir,  and  sin^  liis  verse,  "  Hallelujah  ; 
the  Lord  hath  risen.  Hallelujah."  This  done,  the  archbishop  or 
priest  before  the  altar  with  the  thurible  says  aloud,  "  U'e  praise 
thee,  O  Lord."  And  thus  the  Office  is  finished.  Very  similar 
is  the  account  ^'iven  in  the  Ri'^/i/aris  Concordia,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  St  Dunstan,  but  with  jjreater  ])r()bability  to 
.St  Kthelwold,  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  9S4.  The  music  of 
this  drama  of  the  sepulchre  is  preserved  in  manuscripts  of 
the   twelfth   century  at  Tours   and    Orleans,  of  the   thirteenth 


tiaiiiiifiS;: 
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century  at  I'aris,  and  of  the  fourteenth  century  at  ("ividaic; 
also  in  the  eleventh-century  M.S.  473  in  the  I'arker  Collection 
at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge;  and  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  Processional,  ]\is.  v.  3. :;.  10.  in  -Archbisho-p  Marsh's 
Library,  Dublin,  which  contain  .liij^t'/na  dc  Clnisti  l\,suri\\tiotii\ 
viz..  "Oucin  (luaeritis?"  (See  Dr  W.  H.  Frere's  liitroductioti 
to  tlic  Willi /li-stiT  Tiopcr  (Henry  Hradshaw  Society;,  1894, 
pp.  xvi-wiii,  with  text,  p.  I",  and  the  last  two  facsimiles  in 
that  volume. 


this  liturgical  drama    in    church,   a    my.stery    play, 

~..    Jie    scriptural    account    was    similarly   paraphra.sed, 

amplified,   and    supplemented,   was    sometimes    performed    out 


Besides 
in    which    the 


of  doors.     At    Reading   it   was   performed   in    the    I'orbery,   a 
level  .space  with  a  hill  on  one  side,  which  would  form  a  stand 
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for  the  spectators.  In  Cornwall  are  several  amphitheatres  which 
may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  that  of  St  Just  is  well 
preserved  ;  it  is  an  exact  circle,  126  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
with  seven  rows  of  seats  all  round.  The  text  is  in  existence 
of  a  mystery  play  on  the  same  subject  performed  at  Coventry 
in  1415  by  the  cartwrights,  carvers,  and  sawyers.' 


Harlington,  Middlesex 


Three  forms  of  Faster  sepulchre  seem  to  have  been  in 
use.  (i)  By  far  the  most  common  was  a  temporarj'  structure 
of  wood ;  this  is  the  one  described  above  in  the  Rites  of 
Diir/iaiii ;  (2)  it  was  rarely  a  special  structure  of  masonry,  but 
(3)  a  chest-tomb,  or  a  canopied  tomb  with  a  flat  upper  .slab, 
was  often  iitilisc<i,  wa  which  to  place  the   wooden   framework. 

'  }Ieales,  p.  284. 
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Some  churches,  however,  seem  to  b  i\c  had  none  of  any  kind. 
Out  of  I/O  Lincolnshire  churches  from  which  returns  were 
made,  onl)-  ;o  expressly  stated  that  they  had  Kaster  sepulchres, 
and  3  cxjiressly  stated  that  they  had  none. 

Usually,  no  doubt,  it  was  ([uite  a  sim]jie  framework  of 
wood,  decorated  with  crimson  hanfjintjs.  It  was  not  removed 
on  Kaster  Day,'  for  a  direction  exists,  "notandum  est  quod 
sepulchruni  domini  stabit  continue  in  loco  suo  ab  liac  die  usque 
ad  proximam  feriam,  et  tunc  ante  missam  amoveatur."-  In 
1509   Alice    liray   left  to   the   church  of  Chelsfield   "a   taper, 


Linoi)ln  Minster 


I 


3  lb.  of  wax,  to  burn  before  the  Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord  from 
(jood  1-Vida\'  to  Tluirsd.iy  in  l^aster  week  to  be  burning  at  times 
convenient  according  as  other  lights  be  wont  and  used  to 
be  kept  there  about  the  sepulchre."  •'  At  Tunstall,  Kent,  it 
was  a  wooden  frame,  constructed  out  of  deals;  for  in  1546 
Sir  William  Cromer   left  "  for  the  making  of  a  new  frame  for 


i  ■* 


i    V 


'  "M.  S.  Pen.  .Vuct.,"  in  IJloxam's  Glimpse,  p.  17;. 

-  A  more  definite  instruction  is  to  lie  found  in  Frere's  Use  0/  Saniiii, 
Part  I.,  p.  220  :  "Die  X'eneris  in  ehdomada  Pasrhae  ante  miss.im  anioveatur 
sepulchrum." — S.J.   M.  P. 

■'  l.eland  E.  Duncan  in  St  Pctiifs  Kali'siol.  Soi.,  iii.  260. 
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the  Sepulchre,  and  a  stone  to  lie  upon  it,  £6.  13s.  40!.;  and 
as  many  Kstiichc  birdes  as  shall  make  it."'  In  some  cases  the 
temporary  structure  of  W(jO(i  was  on  a  more  splendid  scale 
than  even  that  of  stone.  In  1470  "  Maister  Canynt;e"  delivered 
to  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe,  Hristol,  "a  new  .sepulchre 
well  gilt  with  ^old  ;  Item,  an  image  of  God  Almighty  rising  out 


11.  II.  r. 


Na\enby,  Lincolnsliiie 


of  the  .same  sepulchre;  Item,  thereto  longeth  Heaven,  made 
of  timber  and  stained  clothes;  Item,  Hell,  made  of  timber 
and  ironwork  thereto,  with  Devils  to  the  number  of  13  ;  Item, 

'  Hussey's  Testniiientu  Cantiam,  p.  345.  "Estriche  hordes  "  is  a  term  used 
for  dcais  imported  from  i-ast  .\ng!ia.  ''Hirdcs"  appenib  lo  be  an  error 
of  transcription  ;  owing  tn  which  it  has  been  assumed  tliat  this  framework 
was  decorated  with  "'  ostrich  feathers." 

30 
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4  knights,  armed,  keeping'  the  se[,jlchre,  with  weapons  in  their 
hands  ;  that  is  to  say,  2  axes  and  2  spears  and  2  paves  ;  Item, 
4  pair  of  angels'  wings  for  4  angels,  made  of  timber  and  well 
painted  ;  Item,  the  l-'adre,  the  Crowne  and  Visage,  the  ball 
with  a  cross  upon  it,  well  gilt  with  fine  gold;  Item,  the 
Hoi)'  (liiost  coming  out  of  Heaven  intn  the  sepulchre;  Item, 
longetli  to  the  4  angels,  4  chevelers." 

Of  the  wooden  Master  sepulchres  two  only  are  believed  to 
exist ;  one  is  or  was  in  Siiitterfield  vicarage,  Warwick.  It  con- 
tains panels  of  Christ  before  I'ilate,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Appearance 
to  St  .Mary  Magdalene;  but  these  i)anels  are  framed  in  a 
seventeenth-century  chest ;  the  panels  themselves  seem  to  have 
been  carved  between  i3vSoand  1400.'  Another  is  now  in  private 
hands  in  the  north  of  Derbyshire,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
ignorantly  ejected  from  the  church  of  Hampton,  Worcester;  it 
is  of  fifteenth-century  date  and  table  form,  with  panelled  and 
traccried  sides ;  it  is  4  ft.  3  in.  long,  2  ft.  broad,  and  nearly  3  ft. 
high.- 

\'ery  frequenth-,  however,  the  Easter  sepulchre  was  placed 
on  a  stone  chest-tomb  standing  in  a  canopied  recess  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel,  or  between  the  chancel  and  a  northern 
chapel,  as  at  Kast  Harling  {222)  and  Long  Melford.  The 
wooden  framework  placed  in  the  latter  is  described  by  Roger 
Martin,  who  died  in  1 580.  Here  there  was  a  frame  of  timber  to 
hold  a  number  of  tapers,  and  "the  sepulchre  was  always  placed 
...  at  the  north  end  of  the  high  altar,  between  that  and  Mr 
Clopton's  little  chapel  there,  in  a  vacant  place  of  the  wall,  I 
think  u[)on  a  tomb  of  one  of  his  ancestors.-'  The  said  frame, 
with  the  tapers,  was  set  near  the  steps  going  up  to  the  said  altar." 
In  1496  John  Pympe  of  Xcttleste.ad,  Kent,  wills  as  to  his  burial, 
"...  whereas  the  Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord  is  wont  to  stand  at  the 
feast  of  I''aster,  and  to  be  laid  there  in  a  tomb  of  stone,  made 
under  such  form  that  the  Hlessed  Sacrament  and  the  Holy  Cross 
may  be  laid  upon  the  stone  of  the  said  tomb  in  manner  of 
Sepulchre  at  the  feast  abovesaid."  Again,  in  1499,  Lady 
Towr.^hend  ordered  her  body  to  be  buried  at  Rainham,  Norfolk, 
and  a  new  1 -^mb  to  be  made,  upon  which  tomb  to  be  cunningly 
graven  a  sepulchre  for  l'",aster  Da\'.  In  1531  Lord  Dacre  says. 
"  My  bod)'  to  be  buricti  in  the  church  of  Hurstmonceaux,  on  the 


'      '  It  is  illustrated  in  Col.  Hart's "(M/6V/<'.v/,." 
Tninsiic/i(i/!s,  xx.  60. 

-  Cox  and  Harvey,  idifi.,  p.  77. 

■'  This  was  John  Clopton,  who  died  in  1497, 


in  lliniiitiir/i'i"!  and  Midland 
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Hawton,  Notts. 
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nortli  side  .f  tin  -v^li  altar,  i  will  that  a  tomb  be  there  ma  ic 
for  pl.iciii  •;  the  Sciiukiire  of  Our  Lord."  Then  there  are  very 
c\-|)lioit  ilirt.ctioin  ^ivcii  of  a  will  dated  1479,  .md  proved  in  '485. 
of  Thomas  \Viiid-i.r:  "  My  body  U<  be  buried  on  the  north  -.ide 
lief'T  the  ima;4e  el  Our  I.ady,  where  the 
'  ord  aiRJeth.  wliercupon  I  will  tiiat  llic  bt: 
>    )f  irarble  of  comp<  tent  iiei^ht,  to  the  i-  ; -lU 


.1   tl 


'j!c    nd  body  of  Our  Lord,  and  the 
1  tl"    same."'     This  tomb  is  now 
>rth  aisle,  and  the  brasses  o 


•pUltilM- 

removed 
it  have 


(>(  the  (juire  .  . 
Sepulchr'-  of  ( 
made  a  [ilain  i'  t 
that  it  may  bear 
at  Kaster  to  stMi 
to  the  west  e"  ' 
disappeareil.- 

Jhmdrcds  c  -iich  I'lnlt-  retrain;  it  is  usual  to  ,m  ' iicm 
"  Easter  Scpiii'l-r  -'  ,  m-st.  h'  ^ever,  be  borne  i.i  i  nnd  that 
they  are  only  jk  ii  stals  oa  which  the  temporary  woo'  ii  framf"- 
work  of  an  M.v.ier  .sepi.irh'^  was  placed,  <-.,^.,  Sta  ninfjfuM, 
Maxe_\  (  _'2l  i,  l'".ast  i  Frtilin;^  ^_ '2), and  Stratford-oti-.\\  uii.'  The 
charmiuL;  little  fourtecnth-cei  tur\'  tomb  at  Stanton  ihinon.-t, 
O.\on.,  mav  wc'l  have  been  used  as  the  pedestal  of  a.i  Master 
sepulchre  {22-  .  So  also  that  ai  Hemingborou^'h.  ^  orkshire. 
At  South  I'oni,  Devon,  is  a  mib  e\ideii?'\-  intemied  as  an 
l'"aster  se[)iilchre ;  for  the  efti^y  is  detached  and  could  be 
moved  away  at  Easter,  and  at  the  back  ■>(  the  arch  is  -a 
sculptured  reprcsentatiun  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  d; 
comhture  of  the  ^uard. 

In  very  niunerous  cases  also  'oce^ses  on  the  fluor  level  are 
constructed  on  the  iKirth  side  ol  she  chancel:  they  are  of  all 
periods,  and  they  were  pruhabl)-  int  idcd  for  the  framework  of 
the  i'..i-ter  sepulchre.  .\r,  interestin;.  exani  '  ■  of  the  thirteentli 
centur\  i>  >een  at  Twywell  (22C)  where  it  1 .  ■  imbined  with  an 
aumbry  and  fjospel  desk.  The  fine  example  of  the  fourteenth 
centur\-    ;:    Stanton    llarcourt  i-  Mhi^trated  in  Parker's  6'/.. nv/rr 


fifth  edition,  te\t,  p.  4JJ.      Aiioi  ;er  ^ 

s  illustrated  (ii  p.  22iS.     At  Hamptoi! 

the  fifteenth  centurw  superposed   22y 

altar  of  Ma.L^dalen   l'ollei;e,  Oxford,  i 
-I 


oin  Middleton.  I.ancasl-  :<■, 
,  ( )\oii.,  are  two  rece^se-  if 
.  (  >n  the  north  side  of  e 
s  a  ^niall  vaulted  rece       m 

it        is 


wnicii  is  pi, teed  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  college  ; 
oriLrinalK-  built    for   the    Eater   sepulchre,   as    appears  (r 


in\entor\"  of  the  f 
Rev.  J.  K.  Hloxani. 


rniture  bcionginj,'  to 
fellow   of  the  Colleg' 


'   Kock' s  (Vu/n/i  (1/      //• /■'.(///.v..  iii.  79. 

-  .See  Collins'  /'rrr,i^:f,  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  ed.  177' 
/inisSii,  II.  Ivi.,  note.     This  tomi)  is  at  Stanwei 

■  IJelovv  is  sec.  the  tomb  of  x'nc  ia5t  k: 
Stratford-on-.\von,  who  1-  recorde'i  to  have  '" 
On  the  left    s  the  mural  ni.inuinent  of  Shakesii 


this  chaj)el,  print.   '.  by 


.ind   Haines'  Moniime/ 
Middlesex. 

"    dear,   of  the  rolir-e  ;  r 
lified     the  choir  in    UO'- 
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Hawton,  Notts. 

In  sdine  cases  chest-tombs  arc  jammed  into  t!u-  i.orth-east 
an^leof  th.e  cliance!  al(>n<T  the  north  waH.and  nriKUTifntpd  only  on 
their  south  and  west  sides  :  an  unusually  rich  example  remains 
at  Porlnck,  Som<Tsct    2^0^.  another  at  St  John  s,  Winchester. 
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From  tlic  Easter  sepulchre  restiiifj  on  a  table-tomb  it  is 
no  long  step  to  that  which  is  placed  in  a  niciie  of  its  own  in 
the  wall.     The  transition  is  well  seen  in  comparing  Stanningfield 


Heckington,  Lincolnshire 

with  Harlington  (2311,  and  Lincoln  minster  and  Sibthorpe, 
Notts  (232).  At  Lincoln  there  is  a  tomb  westward  of  the 
Easter  sepulchre  combined  in  one  design  ;  at  Sibtliorpe  there 
is  a  segmental  recess  in  the  wall  for  a  tomb,  and  above  the 


Jlf^B^^^l^^P^^BW^P 
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segmental  arch  is  an  ogee  niche  for  the  Easter  sepulchre, 
surmounted  b}-  a  pedimental  canopy.  It  only  remains  to  omit 
the  tomb  altogether,  and  we  reach  the  final  development,  as  ex- 
hibited in  such  examples  as  Hawton  (:i37),  Navenby  (233),  and 
Patrington  (239),  which  display  the  richest  design  of  the  half 
century  before  the  advent  of  the  Black  Death.     In  most  of  these 


Patrington,  Yorkshire 

the  intent  of  the  structure  is  clearly  marked  by  the  representation 
of  the  sleeping  Roman  soldiers ;  e.g.,  at  Hawton,  Sibthorpe, 
Xavenby,  I'atrington,  and  Heckington  •  (23<S). 

'  Mr  Micklethwaite,  Oi  luuiuntsol  flie  Riihic,^.  55,  says,  "I  have  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  such  structures  as  those  of  Navenby,  Heckington,  and 
Hawton,  which  are  generally  called  Easter  sepulchres,  are  not  rather 
'Sacrament  houses.'"  The  lepresentation  of  Roman  soldiers  sleeping 
beneath  negatives  this  idea 


^fr^^^^^^^ 
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N.    N.    A.    S. 


Northwold,  Norfolk 


Of  the  sculptured  Easter  sepulchres,  the  finest  are  those  at 
Hawton,  Sibthoi-pe,  and  Arnold,  Notts. ;  Heckington.  Lincoln 
minster,    Naveiiby,    and    Horbling,    Lincolnshire ;    Northwold, 


^wT*"^^ 
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Norfolk  ;     Hampton,    Oxon. ;    Arlesey,    Hedford  ;    Uithybrook, 
Warwick.' 

Sometimes  brasses  contain  representations  of  Our  Lord 
stepping  from  a  high  tomb,  with  a  long  cross-headed  staff 
and  banner  in  His  hand  ;  with  either  tw(j  or  four  Roman  soldiers 
below;  e.^.,  Swansea,  1490;  Great  Coatcs,  Lincolnshire,  Sir 
Thomas  Barnardiston,  1503;  All  Hallows,  Barking,  15 10; 
Narburgh,  Norfolk,  1545;  Slaugham,  Sussex,  1547;  Cranleigh, 
Surrey,  1503.  Some  arc  plainly  not  in  situ;-  but  may 
originally  have  been  affixed  to  the  top  slab  of  a  chest-tomb 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  same  subject  was  also 
common  in  painted  retables  ;  r^-.,  in  Norwich  cathedral  (67) ; 
and  in  ivories  and  alabaster  "  tables." 

'  For  detailed  list  see  Keyser's  List,  p.  356  ;  Healcs'  paper  in  A>\hci-o/i>i;iii, 
p.  xlii.,  and  Kiii:;lis/i  Church  Furniture,  p.  77.  In  all  the  lists  is  included  an 
Kastersepulchre  and  alms-box  .It  West  Kirkby,  Lincolnshire.  .MrJ.J.Creswell, 
however,  reports  that  the  alms-box  is  a  piscina  with  an  unmistakable  drain  ; 
and  that  the  back  is  built  up  of  fragments  of  a  late  tomb. 

-  Heales,  p.  292. 
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Tin:  squint  is  an  aperture,  usually  oblique,  affording  a  view  of 
an  altar.  The  Camden  l-'cclesioiogical  Society  preferred  to  call 
it  a  hagioscope.     l-"or  neither  term  is  there  mediieval  precedent ; 


Newnhan)  Miirren,  Oxoii. 

but  it  is  unnecessary  to  invent  a  long  Greek  term  when  a  short 
and  expressive  English  term  can  be  found.  Squints  are  of 
common  occurrence,  and  are  found  at  all  periods  ;  fr^m  the 
semicircular  Norman  xjuint  ornamented  with  chevron  at  North 
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Hinksey,  Berks,,  riyht  on  to  the  Reformation.  In  size  they  vary 
greatlv- ;  from  the  small  tube  at  Xewnhani  Murren.  Oxon.,  to 
the  bi_Lj  apertures  t)f  Scawton,  Yorkshire  (249),  and  of  Tarrant 
Rushton,  Uorsci,  which  is  practically  a  big  square-headed 
window  of  three  lights,  unglazed  (248).  As  a  rule  the  squint  is 
rectangular  and  quite    jlain  ;  but  many  exceptions  occur.     At 


Halford  Bridge,  Warwickshire 


Newnham  Murren  the  squint  is  constructed  like  a  telescope, 
with  a  ver)-  small  round  opening  to  the  east ;  so  also  at  Enford, 
Wilts.,  there  is  but  a  small  quatrefoil  to  tiie  east.  At  Scawton  the 
squint  has  a  semicircular  arch  ;  frequently  it  has  a  pointed  arch  ; 
<X,  at  Sluckton,  \Vi!t>.  (246);  at  15ridgwater  the  arch  is  four- 
centered  (253'       ''    ''     '        ^        '   ''  '-  ■    -'-■'''       ^ 


:it   Irthlingboroii 


At  Kenton,  Devon,  the  arch  is  trefoilcd  (243)  . 
^h.  N'orthants,  it  is  a  pointed  arch  and  cinque 
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foliated   (254).      At   Chipping   Norton   it   resembles  a  square- 
headed  window  of  three  foliated  arched  lights,  with  a  quatre- 
foil  beneath  each  light  (2^^).     It  is  remarkable  how  rude  a  great 
number  of  the  stjuints  are  ;   simply  a  hole  hacked  diagonally 
through   the  wall   and   left   in   the   rough;    e.g.,   Wyre   Pi^'' 
(245).      In    a    few   late    examples,   however,    the    desigi 
assimilated    to    that    of   the   windows,   as   at    Irthlingbc 
(254),  and,  still   better,  at  St  Nicholas,  Gloucester,  Curdwor     , 
Warwick,^  and  Tarrant  Rushton  (247).     An  early  and  charm- 
ing  treatment   is   seen   at   St   Thomas,    Lewes,  and    Rodmell, 


Wyre  Piddle,  Worcester 


where  a  Norman  pillar  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  opening 
to  carry  the  lintel  350.  At  Halford  Hridge,  Warwick,  the 
squint  is  cruciform  (244). 

Usually  a  squint  opens  on  to  the  high  altar:  but  at  times  it 
is  directed  on  to  an  altar  in  side  chajie!  or  aisle  ;  thus  at  Quat, 
Salop,  the  squint  opens  from  the  nave  on  to  the  north  chapel 
of  the  chancel. 

Squints  most  frequently  occur  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  chancel 

'  At  Cuidwortli   only  the  southern   squint  is  original.     The  woodwork 
above  the  chancel  arch  is  part  of  the  modern  organ  (249). 
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arch,  w  Iktc  tlio  arcli  is  narrow.'  In  some  cases  they  are  orijjinal ; 
in  others  the  recess  of  a  lateral  altar  may  have  been  cut  throiiy;h 
to  form  a  lar^e  scjuint.  Or,  as  at  Scawton,  Vorks.,  the  back 
wall  of  a  lateral  altar-recess  may  have  been  ])erforated  so  as 
to  form  a  scjuint.-  in  a  few  cases  the  lateral  recess  has  been 
cut  away  rii;ht  down  lo  the  floor;  j^ivinj^  the  appearance  of 
a  trijjle  chai;ccl  arch.-'  At  Miuitcr  Lovell,  Oxon.,  the  squints 
are  not  so  formed.  In  this  church  there  is  a  central  tower, 
resting  not  on  the  angles  of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  but 
on    piers    separated    from    these  angles  hy   passages    10   or  12 


.Stockton,  Wilts. 

ft.    hii^h.      The   two   eastern  of  these    four  ])assages   serve    as 
squints  :  the  two  broad  western  passaf^f  "■,  may  have  been  intend(-d 

'  It  i->  qucstion.ible  whether  ;i  squint  in  the  normal  position  is  to  be 
rej,':iiileil  ,is  bclon-ing  to  the  dianrel  or  the  na\(>.  At  any  rate  there -as 
•niich  ( .mtrovcrsy  in  niedi.uval  limes  as  to  whether  the  chancel  arch  l',  ■  1 
pan  of  tlie  chamel  or  the  nave,  and  who  consequently  was  responsibif  :  )r 
its  repair.     S.J.  M  V. 

-  So  also  at  .Aaiiley  and  Otterbourne,  Hants. 

■'  Such  a  case  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  which  alt  three 
chancel  arches  were  piertcd  r  .ntemporaneously  :  as  in  the  .Anglo- Sa>.i>n 
eighth  century  churches  of  Reculver,  etc.,  and  the  Norman  churches  of 
Pyecombe,  Sussex,  etc. 
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for  i)rocessional  purposes  (352).  Squints  are  continued  also  from 
various  other  (juarters;  f.j^.,  from  the  eastern  bays  of  the  aisles, 
or  from  the  transepts,  or  from  a  chancel  aisle  or  chapel,  or  the 
upper  room  of  a  porch.  There  is  a  square  squint  at  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  opening  out  of  Prior  Draper's  chantry  chapel. 
There  is  a  squint  o|)cnin}j  out  of  the  priest's  room  at  Warmington, 
Warwick.  Wingfield,  Suffolk,  was  converted  into  a  collegiate 
church,  and  priests'  rooms,  two  stories  high,  remain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  ;  from  the  upper  room  a  large  squint 
looks  into  the  chancel  (25 1;.'  At  Charlton,  Wilts,,  there  are 
two   oblique  squints.      In    this  church    there   is  a  porch,  with 


Gloucester  :  St  Nicholas 

a  tower  above,  at  the  nortii-west  angle  of  the  nave  ;  one  of 
the  squints  passes  first  through  the  east  wall  of  the  porch, 
thei/  through  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  gives  a  view  on 
to  the  high  altar  i  252).  At  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  is  a  porch  in 
two  stories  adjoining  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept.  There 
are  two  oblique  openings  :  the  first  from  the  upper  room  of 
the  porch  through  the  west  wall  of  the  transept,  the  second 
through  the  east  wall  of  the  transept ;  then  the  gaze  passes 
through  the  choir  screen  to  the  high  altar  i'253).  Sometimes  the 
squint  is  combined  with  a  sedile,  as  at  I'^ast  Farleigh,  Kent ; 
sometimes    with   a   piscina,  as    at   St   Matthew,   Ipswich,-   and 

'  See  plans  and  drawinjjs  in  the  writer's  Inttudu^tiun  lo  Krtglish  Church 
Archikctiire,  pp.  21 3,  219. 

-  Illustrated  in  Sujolk  A.  A.  Soc,  vii.  140. 
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Crawley,  H.ints  (243);  sometimes  with  a  stoiip,  as  at  St  Mary's, 
Guildford.  At  Otiiery,  Somerset,  is  a  squint  tlirou^di  a 
butttc.-.s  aiul  directed  011  to  a  low  side  window.  Where  a 
"domus  reclusi "  adjoined  a  church,  an  oblitiuc  squint  was 
provided   looking    on    to    an    altar ;    a   yood  example  remains 


¥\ 


i- 


Tarrant  Kushton,  Dorset 

at  Shere,  Surrey,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.'     At  Peter- 
borough "overhead  were  two  chambers  which  common  tradition 

'  I'or  .Anc  lioriles  and  Anchorages  see  the  writer's  Introdiiition  to  Eiii^lixh 
C/iuirh  Arihiti-ctu), .  vol.  i.  pp.  220224,  and  the  references  there  given  : 
to  which  should  be  adfled  Hermits  iiml  Aiichonlcs  of  Enghind,  by  Miss 
Roiha  M.  Clay,  London,  1914 
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Curdworth,  Warwickshire 


Scawton,  Yorkshire 
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hath  told  lo  hri\cbocii  the  liabitatioii  of  a  devout  lady,  called 
Aj^ncs  or  l)aiii<  .\_;nes,  out  ot"  whose  lod^iiif^  chaiulK-r  there 
was  a  hole  made  ,i>ke\\  in  the  window,  walled  uj),  having  its 
pro-<i>ect  just  upon^thc  altar  in  the  ladies'  chapel  and  no  more."' 

A  considerable  number  of  cv- 
leiiiiil  s(iuints  remain.  While 
some  of  these  ga\e  on  to  the  hi^h 
altar  from  an  anchorage,  others 
were  inside  a  vestry.  There  are 
many,  however,  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  either  within 
an  anchorage  or  a  vestry,  no  mark 
of  any  e.xternal  building  beini; 
visible;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  an  anchoraj:;c  may 
have  lieen  of  wood,  and  when 
remo\ed,  may  have  left  no  traces 
of  its  existence. - 

Most  of  the  squints  look  on  the 
hi^di  altar  as  at  Irthlingborough 
(J54):  a  few  on  to  minor  altars. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that, 
as  at  Great  IJookliam,  Surrc\-,  the 
squint  looks  on  to  the  site  of 
the  old  high  altar,  which,  subse- 
quent to  the  construction  of  the 
squint,  had  been  moved  eastward 
on  the  lengthening  of  the  chancel. 
A  scpiint,  therefore,  may  sometimes 
enable  one  to  ascertain  the  original 
length  of  the  chancel  and  the 
original  position  of  the  high  altar. 
So  also  at  Minster  Lovell,  Oxon., 
there  are  two  squints  converging 
on  the  centre  of  the  present  chancel, 
not  on  the  present  high  altar  (252). 
The  squint  in  Prior  Draper's 
chantry  Christchurch,  bears  on  a  sjk)!  much  to  the  west  of  the 
present  high  altar. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  squints  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Mr  Micklethwaite  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  generally 
arranged  for  the  convenience  of  private  pewholders.     To  which 


Rodmell,  Sussex 


'  (ninton's  Peterborough^'^.  90- 

-  See  Cranage's  Cirirehes  of  Shropshire,  pp.  1073-1075. 
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it  may  be  objected  tliat   many  squints  are  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries,  when  there  were  no  fixed  seats  in  churches. 


Minster  Lovell,  t)\on. 


Where  there  is  a  bi;^  st[uint  like  that  at  Tarrant  Rushton, 
Dorset  '::4'^,',  or  on  either  side  of  a  chancel  arch,  as  at 
Stockton  {2^6;,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  it  was  intended  for 

the  congregation  at  large  to  view 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  ]iut 
sometimes  the  apertuic  ■ ,  so  small 
that  not  more  than  one  jjerson  at 
a  time  could  see  through  it.  And 
what  is  to  be  said  of  such  S(|uints 
as  those  in  the  porch  of  Charlton, 
Wilts.,  and  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  porch  of  Bridgwater?  In  such 
cases  it  has  been  suggested  that 
near  the  western  side  of  the  scjuint 
there  hung  down  the  rope  or  the 
sanctus  bell,  and  that  the  ringer 
was  provided  with  a  view  of  the 
altar  .so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
see  the  progress  of  .^Iass  and  know 
when  to  ring  it.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  was  no  one  uniform  position  for  the  sanctus  bell. 
Sometimes  it  hung  in  a  bell-cote  over  the  eastern  gable  of  the 
nave ;  sometimes  on  the  choir  screen,  as  at  Salhouse,  Norfolk  ; 


J.  II.  r. 


Cliarltiiii,  Wilts. 
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sometimes  on  the  choir  wall,  as  at  Tewkesbury,  sometimes  on 
the  transept  wall,  as  at  Milton  Abbey.  Sometimes  it  was  one 
of  the  bells  placed  in  the  tower ;  in  such  a  case  there  may  be 


J.    11.    !■. 


Uriclgwater 


found    a   doorway    in    the    ringing    chamber   looking    into   the 
church  ; — as  at  Shcre,  Surrey  ;— such  a  doorwa)-  being  merely 


another  form  of  scjuint. 


.1.  II.  I'. 


Mriilgw.iter,  Somerset 


Squints  have  oftcMi  been  glazed  in  modern  times  ;  it  seems 
probable  that  som-  were  glazed  originally,  I'.^t;:,  that  in  the 
Major's  chapel,  Bristol. 
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In  l'cinbrt)keshirc  there  is  a  special  local  tre.itment.  It  is 
quite  common  to  find  a  large  passage  from  the  transepts  into 
the  chancel,  opening  by  an  arch  at  either  end,  and  generally 
forming  externally  a  small  building  occupying  the  angle.     This 


Irthlinjjborough,  Northants 


space  is  sometimes  lighted  by  a  window  of  its  own,  so  that 
it  is  more  than  a  squint,  being  a  passage  as  well.  It  was  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  I'embrokeshire  chancel  arches  which 
made  siuh  a  passage  desirable.  A  similar  arrangement  occurs 
at  Whitchurch,  Ihistol.' 


An/i.  Ctiirbrcniis,  II.,  iii.  176. 
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THE    HOLY    WATKR   STOLl' 

The  stoup  or  stock  {ttspi-rsoritiiii,  In'iiitier,  heiiatiirn)  was  a  vessel 
for  holding  lioiy  water,  i)Iaced  at  the  entrance  of  cluirches,  into 
which  the  faithful  who  entered  dipped  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  blessing  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  As  the 
benedictio  tjqua:  usuallj-  took  place  once  a  week,  before  Snnday 
Mass,  the  stoiip  was  on  that  day  refilled.  In  this  ceremony 
salt  was  first  exorcised  and  then  blessed.  Then  the  water  was 
exorcised  and  blessed.  The  salt  was  then  thrown  into  the 
water  ///  viodiiiit  cruct's,  and  another  blessing  was  said  over  the 
two  thus  mixed.  In  one  of  the  articles  of  visitation  of  Bishop 
Bonner,  .^.D.  1554,  it  is  asked,  "Whether  there  be  at  the  entry 
of  the  church  or  within  the  door  of  the  same,  an  holy  water 
stock  or  pot,  having  in  it  holy  water  to  sprinkle  upon  the 
enttrer,  to  put  him  in  remembrance  both  of  his  promise  made  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  of  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of 
Christ's  blood  upon  the  cross  for  his  redemption  ;  and  also  to 
put  him  in  remembrance,  that  as  he  washes  his  bod\-,  so  he 
should  not  forget  to  wash  and  cleanse  his  soul,  and  make  it  fair 
with  virtuous  and  godly  good  living  ;  and  finally  to  put  him  in 
remembrance,  that  as  water  passcth  and  slideth  away,  so  he  shall 
not  tarry  and  abide  in  this  world,  but  pass  and  slide  away  as 
the  water  doth." 

In  the  accounts  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  for  1548.  is  a  charge 
"  pro  lapidibus  ad  aspersorium  in  introitu  ecclesia;  "  ;  this  stoup, 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  still  remains.  The  making  of  holy 
water  was  abolished  by  the  Reformers,  and  nearly  all  stoups 
were  destroyctl,  mutilated,  or  blocked  up.' 

'  There  is  a  survival  of  the  making  of  holy  water  in  the  services  for  the 
b.iptism  of  children  and  adults,  wherein  the  priest  prays,  "  Sanctify  this 
water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin.''  Before  the  Reformation  holy 
water  was  ni.ide  from  time  to  time  in  the  font  ;  the  font  not  being  emptied 
after  each  baptism.-  S.  J.  M.  V. 
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Usually  the  linly  water  stou|)  was  a  stone  basin  ;  but  some- 
times it  was  a  vessel  of  metal,  earthenware,  or  wood,  placed  on 
a  bracket  or  hunj;  on  a  pin  :  e.j^'-.,  at  Melton  Mowbray,  in  1556, 
there  was  paid  "4s.  for  4  stone  of  lead  towards  the  making  of 
three  lead  pans  to  set  in  the  Holy  Water  stocks";  there  were 
three  stocks  or  stoups  in  this  church.  These  three  stou])s  in  the 
same  year  cost  6s.  8d.,  "  paid  to  Steven  Andrew  for  3  holy 
water  stocks."  .-\t  .St  .Mary-at-IIill,  K.C,  the  inventory  of  1496 
mentions  "4  holy-^•. atcr  stoops  of  laton  (brass)."  At  I'ylle, 
Somerset,  is  a  stoup  with  a  lining  of  lead.  At  St  Uunstan's, 
Canterbury,  was  "  a  stoup  of  lead  for  the  holy  water  at  the 
church  door." 

Sometimes  the  stoup  formed  a  niciic  ;  sometimes  it  projected 
on  a  bracket ;  sometimes  there  were  both  niches  and  projection  ; 
sometimes  it  resembled  a  font  ;  that  is,  it  was  a  basin  supported 
by  a  pillar  or  stem  ;  its  basin,  however,  was  .smaller  than  that 
of  a  font  ;  and,  unlike  a  font,  haf'  no  drain  :  stoups  of  this  type 
are  not  common  ;  one  occurs  at  Dodington,  Somerset  ;  oihers 
at  Teninon,  Anglesca ;  Castle  Hcdiiigham,  Essex  (165),  and 
elsewhere.  A  double  stoup,  one  above  the  other,  occurs  at 
Rillingford  and  VVeascnham  St  Peter,  Norfolk.  It  is  curious 
that,  like  the  aumbr}-  and  squint,  it  \ery  seldom  received  elabo- 
rate decorative  treatment  ;  a  simjjle  canopy  indeed  is  occasionally 
found,  as  at  Kcton,  Xorthants ;  Harlcton.  Cambs.  ;  but  the 
magnificent  tabernacle  work  of  late  I-'lauibojant  or  early 
Renaissance  design  which  glorifies  almost  every  stoup  in 
Brittany,  (^i,^,  Guimiliau  -5"),  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in 
England.  Ihe  stoups  of  Albury,  Caldecote, and  Eeering,  Essex, 
are  exceptional  ;  the  two  latter,  including  their  canopies,  are 
about  six  feet  high.' 

As  the  chief  entrance  into  an  luiglish  parish  church  was  on 
the  south  side,  the  stoup  usually  occurs  inside  or  outside  the 
south  [lorch,  or  outside  or  inside  the  south  doorway ;  it  is  also 
found,  however,  near  the  north  and  west  doors  and  porches,  and 
elsewhere.  Outside  the  porch  of  ]'"ast  Dereham,  Norfolk,  is  a 
pair  of  stoups;  so  also  at  Irthlingborough,  Xorthants. 
Occasionally  it  was  in  a  pillar  facing  a  doorway.  The  h'/tcs  of 
Duy/iivii  says :  "  There  were  two  fair  holy-  water  stones  belong- 
ing xo  the  Abbey  church  of  Durham,  of  .1  very  fair  bUu;  marble. 
The  fairest  <if  them  stood  within  the  north  clunxh  do<ir  over 
against  the  said  door,  being  wn.uglit  in  the  oirner  of  the  pillar, 
having  a  very  fair  shrine  of  wainscot  '  wooden  canopy ')  over- 
head, very  finely  p.iinted  with  blue  and  little  gilt  stars,  being 


^   i' 


Co\  .iiul  H.iixey,  //'/</.,  |>.  J37. 
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kept  vcr\-  clean,  and  always  fresh  water  provided  ajijainst  every 
Sunday  morning,  wherein  one  of  the  monks  did  hallow  the  said 
water  vcrj-  eari_\-  in  the  morning  before  divine  service.  The 
other  stood  within  the  south  church  door."  The  lay  entrance 
into  Durham  cathedral  then,  as  now,  was  from  the  north. 
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/s  the  worshipper  crossed  himself  with  the  rijjht  hand, 
stoujjs  were  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  right  of  the  door, 
porch,  or  pillar. 

At  Auckland,  Durham,  is  a  stoup,  exhumed  from  the  church- 
yard of  St  Andrew,  which  has  been  fashioned  out  of  a  Roman 
altar,  the  upper  j)art  bein<j  converted  into  a  bowl.  It  is  2  ft. 
6  in.  high,  and  at  the  top  was  i  ft.  8  in.  square.  On  the  front  is 
a  shield  with  the  arms  of  Bishop  Nevill  (1438-1457).' 

Occasionally  a  stoup  has  been  converted  into  a  font,  a  drain 
having  been  pierced  into  it ;  sometimes  a  font  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  stoup.  Domestic  mortars  have  here  and  there 
been  converted  into  stoups,  as  also  into  fonts.- 

It  was  usual  to  attach  "  sprinklers,"  "  strinkels,"  or  "  aspersers  " 
to  stoups ;  c.^.,  at  Wigtoft,  Lincolnshire,  in  1484,  there  was 
paid  4d.  "  for  a  chain  of  iron  with  a  holy-water  stick  at  the  south 
church  door."  At  St  Mary-at-Hill,  E.C.,  in  1479,  there  was  paid 
4d.  " for  holy  water  sprynclys  to  the  church."  Durandus  sa\s, 
"  Vas  istud  aqua;  benedict;e  e  marmore  lapideve  solida  fieri 
debet,  adspergillumque  decens  e  labro  catenula  appensum 
habere." 

Tlie  solid  stoup  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  is  not  to  be 
confoMndcd  with  the  portable  stoup  or  bucket  of  holy  water, 
whicii  was  carried  to  asperge  the  altars,  or  the  ministrants,  or  the 
congregation,  or  the  passers  by  when  the  viaticum  was  taken  to 
the  sick. 

Norman  stoups  have  been  identified  at  Lastingham,  York- 
shire ;  Stanton  llarcourt,  Oxon.;  Castle  Hedingham, Essex  (165); 
Penmon,  Anglesea;  St  Peter's,  Oxford;  J5arton-on-the- Heath 
and  Heaudeseri,  Warwick  ;  Eaton  Socon,  Beds. ;  Great  Gidding, 
Hunts.,  and  elsewhere.  Many  stoui)s  are  so  plain  that  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  date  them  ;  it  is  unsafe  in  such  cases  to  refer  them 
back  to  Norman  times.  A  few  have  thirteenth-century  detail  ; 
e.g.,  at  Horsepath,  Oxon.,  and  Melrose  abbey ;  others  have 
detail  of  the  fourteenth  century,  e._!^.,  that  in  St  Alban's  cathedral 
(much  restored; ;  others  arc  later. 


'   Illustrated  in  /'r<',;f,/iii,Q^x  of  .Society  of  Antiquaries.  II.  .\iv.  308. 
-  Cox  antl   Harvey,  ihiii.  p.  239  ;  and   Kranc  is    Bond's  lonts  ,uui  Font 
Coders,  p.  72. 
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L')ndon,  St  Bartholoniew's,  141 
London,  St  ISotolph,  224 
London,  St  Cyprian,  26 
London,  St  Dunstan's,  142 
London,  St  (leorge  the  Martyr,  144 
London,  St  Ciiles  in  the  Fields,  122 
l.tjiidori,  St  James'-;,  139 


London,   St  Maryat-Hill,  24,  26,  39, 

102,  221,  256,  258 
London,    St    Michael's,    Cornhill,   41, 

10; 
London,  St  Peter's,  Cornhill,  115 
London,  St  I'eter  Cheap,  105 
London,  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  119, 

130,  118,  138,  212,  224 
Longmartoi),  174 

Long  Mclford,  26,  27,  54,  66.  69.  234 
Long  Stanton,  155,  160 
Long  Wittenham,  158 
Loughborough,  120 
I.ouvain,  219 
Lower  .Mtaich,  6 
Luccombe,  194 

Ludlow,  Salop,  25,  53,  23,  54,  62,  \cf> 
I.ufton,  1 19 
Lustleigh,  102 
Luton,  195 

Lutterworth,  116,  114,  116 
Lyddington,  124,  134 
Lye,  203 
Lyons,  134 
Lytchett  Matravers,  132 


MAASTKICH  r,  36,  77 
Madron  Well,  35 
Maidstone,  195 
Mallwydd,  132 
Malvern  priory,  80,  90 
Manchester,  172 
Margate,  15S 
Maxey,  221,  158,  236 
Medbourne,  181 
Melrose,  258 

Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  44,  42 
Melton  Mowbray,  46,  126,  256 
Meopham,  84 
Merstham,  46 
Michaelchurch,  23 
Mickleham,  9 

Middleion,  Lancashire,  228,  236 
Milan,  203 

Mil  ,n,  S.  Ambrogio,  17,  22 
Milan,  S.  Celso,  3 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk.  183.  182 
Millom,  174 

Milton  abbey,   Dorset,   179,   92,    102 
179.  253 


Milverton,  136 
Minchinhampton,  220 
Minehead,  Somerset,  106 
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Minster  Lovell,  Oxnn.,  252,  34C),  350 

MinstL-r,  Th.inet,  204,  204 

Modena,  36 

Mordiforcl,  140 

Morebath,  yj 

Monkton,  Thanet,  150,  160 

Montmajour,  I'rovein  e,  33,  6 

Monyasli,  179 

Mytton,  19 


Oxford,  Magdalen  College,  2}(> 
Oxford,  New  College,  56,  92 
Oxford,  St  Mary,  140 
Oxford,  St  Mar\  Magdalene,  212 
Oxford,  St  Michael,  172 
Oxford,  St  I'eter's,  258 
Oxford,  Wadham,  114 


NANCY,  220 
Naples,  3 
Narburgh,  241 
Narni,  22 

Navenby,  Lincolnshire.  rj3,  239 
Nettlestead   234 
Newbiggin,  174 

Newnham  Murreii,  Oxon.,  242,  244 
New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  12,  4<>,  158 
Norbury,   Derbyshire,   161,    160,    17  V 

174 
Northaiiipton,  39 
North  Klniham,  I2f. 
North  Hinksey,  244 
Northlearh,  50 
North  Marston,  15S 
North  Somercotes,  42 
North  Stoke,  148 
Northwold,  Norfolk,  240,  240 
Norwich  cathedral,  67,  34,  46,  66,  24  r 
Norwich  churches,  64,  67 
Norwich,  St  Peter  Mancroft,  54 
Nunney  Castle,  50 
Nuremberg,  218,  219 


OCKLEY,  141 
Ockwells,  164 
Oddington,  158 
Ombersley,  Worcestershire,  no,   113, 

127 
Ongar,  136 
Ormside,  174 
Othery,  248 
Otterbourne,  246 
Ottery  Si  Mary,  Devon,  88,  48,  85,  88, 

98,  19; 
Over  Whichendon,  132 
Oxford,  All  Souls,  56,  92,  94,  255 
Oxford  cathedral,  104 
Oxford,  Christ  church,  122 
Oxtord,  Jesus  College,  1 14 


PAD  1:R BORN,  36 
I'adua,  203 
Paisley.  195 
Farenzo,  23 
Paris,  Cluny  Museum,  77,   170.     (See 

C/um'-) 
Paris,  .St  Ciermain  des  Pres,  62 
Parshall  Hall,  132 
Patricio,  Brecknock,  11,  13.  42,  49 
Patrington,  ^■orkshire,  78,  194,  239,  80, 

152.  188,  239 
Patrishow,  13 
Pavia,  203 
Pembrokeshire,  254 
I'enkevel,  St  Michael,  46,  50 
Penmon,  256,  258 
Penshurst,  1 10 
Perugia,  3.  21 
Peterljorough   cathedral,    97,    26,    94, 

158,  212.  248 
Peterchurch,  Hereford,  42.  49 
Peterhausen,  6 
Peltistree,  154,  160 
Petworth,  158 
Pluscarden,  215,  217 
Porlock,  Somerset,  230,  50,  237 
Porta  Santa,  22 
Powick,  1 14 
Poynings,  132 
Puddleton,  132 
Pulborough,  21 1 
Prestbury,  140 
Preston,  19,  48 
Pvecombe,  246 
Pylle,  256 
Pytchley,  149 


QUAT,  245 
Queenborough,  1 73 
Queen  Camel,  194 
Que'  /en.  227 
Quito,  164 
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RAINHAM.  St  Mary,  J7,  234 
Kanworth,    Norfolk.    9,   65,    1 5, 

42,  66,  68 
Katisbon,  17,  203 
Rattlesden,  210 
Ra\  cnna,  2,  4,  33 

kavfiina,  S.  Apollinare  in  Cla-'^e,  21 
Ravenna,  S.  (iiovanni  i  Konte.  33 
Reading',  St  Lawreiu  c,  24,  41, '''2.  105. 

141,  220,  228,  231 
Reculver,  246 
Reigate,  84 
Repton,  50 

Rheinis  cathedral,  52,  212 
Ricrall,  Yorkshire,  153,  151,  160 
Richmond,  210 
Rievaulx    .lUbes',    \Orkshire,    34,    50. 

'54 
Ringstead,  210 
Ripon,  7,  49,  102 
Roche  abbey,  \orkshire,  34 
Rochester  cathedral,  2S,  48,  1 56 
Rodniell,  Sussex,  250,  245 
Rodniershaiii,  Kent,  203,  njS 
Rolvenden,  210 
Rome,  Churches  in,  2,  6,  21,  22,  23,  29, 

3',  32,  3^  39,  5-.  '■'3,  'O'l   '^''■'-  216, 

217 
Rome,  St  John  Lateran.  2,  21,  23,  52 
Uoiiisey,  51,  67,  149 
Rose  Ash,  Devon,  132,  138 
Ross,  158 

Rothersthorpe,  Nonhants,  205,  205, 210 
Rothwell,  148,  195 
Rottingdean,  20 
Rouen,  228 
Rushden,    Nonhants,    191,   213,    iS;. 

204 
Ryarsh,  149 
Rye,  120 


ST  ALHAN^S   CATFIEDRAI,.  47, 
71,  165,  32,  39,  46,  47,  52,  70.  «4, 

92,98,  160,  258 
St  Andrew's,  2 1 5 
St  IJride's  Major,  14! 
St  Clamens,  3 
S.  Clemente,  22 
St  David's  cathedral,  43.  201,  38,  42, 

192,  198 
St  Decuman V.  Somerset,  127.  138,  137, 

•38 
St  Denis,  164 
St  Kagan's,  Cilaniorgan,  186,  18S 


St  I'aitl',  72,  71 

St  (lail,  13,  40 

St  (ierinan's,  141 

St  tlermer,  P'rance,  5,  18 

St  Heliers,  1 19 

St  Ives,  149 

St  Just,  231 

St  Micha-'l's  Mount,  46 

St  Miguel  de  Kscalada,  31 

St  Osylh,  132 

St  I'aul's,  did,  13,  32,  38,  52 

St  I'aul's  Shrine,  32 

S.  I'ietro  in  (".rado,  23 

St  Pol  de  Leon,  173 

S.  Savin  sur  (lartcnipe,  52 

Saintes,  40 

Salerno,  iS 

Salhouse,  253 

Salisbury  cathedral,  103,  207,  209,  40, 

48,  102,  103,  104,  160,  !76,  205,  211 
Salisbury,  St  Edmund,  136.  224 
Salisbury,  St  Thomas,  81,  82 
Sail,  44,  46 
Salley  abbey,  148 
Sandal  Magna,  105 
Sandwich,  - 
Saragossa,  94 
Saxby,  20 
Sawley,  53,  84 
Scarcliffc,  149 

Scawton,  Yorkshire,  249,  244,  246 
Sefton,  Lancashire,  206,  205,  210 
Selby    abbev,   Yorkshire,    85,    88,  98, 

160 
Sellack,  141 
Send,  141 
Shalford,  193,  188 
Sharnbrook,  19,  iSi 
Sheffield,  198 

Shepton  Mallet,  157,  152,  160 
Sherborne,  25.  70 
Shere,  40,  44,  46,  248.  253 
Shillingford,  132 
Shillington,  102 
Shottcswcll,  15,  46,  50,  132 
Shrivenham,  1 32 
Sibthorpe,  220,  238,  23'y 
Sieburg,  36 

Skciton,  153,  151,  160,  17;,.  174 
Skiubrook,  1 14 


Skipwith,  153.  151, 
Skirlaugh,  102 
Slaugham,  241 
.Smarden.  105 
Smisby,  80 
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Snitterlielil.  J34 

Solihull,  50 

Somertoii,  81 

Soniptinj,',  21 1 

Southaiiipton,  141 

South  llarting.  I  ;S 

South  I.einh,  148 

South  I'ctheiton,  53 

South  Pool,  236 

Soutlnvark  cnthpclral.  91,  92 

Southwell  minuter,  193,  42,  190 

Sduthwold.  Suffolk,  175.  182.  llH,  i/S 

182.  195 
Spennithorne,  194 
Spetchley,  Worcestershire,  114,  li^ 
Stainclrop,  iH; 
Standycke,  48 
Stanford,  174,  173,  211 
Stanningfielci,  236 
Stanton  Kitzwairen,  149 
Stanton  llarcourt,  Oxon.,  225,  42.  2Y>. 

258 
Stanwell,  27,  236 
Stean,  120 

Stepney,  184,  183,  185 
Steyning,  9 

Stockton,  Wilts.,  246,  244,  252 
Stoke  Cimr'-y,  105 
Stoke  I'oges,  149 
Stoughton,  174 
Stow,  72 

Stratford-on-Av(in,  223,  195.  236 
Street,  195 
Sutton,  141 
Sutton  I  Sanger,  80 
Swansea,  241 
Swaxesey,  192.  188 
Swayfielcl,  140 
Swine,  210 


Thorpe,  141 
Thorpe  .\rnold,  174 

Thorpe  SaUin,  174 

Tiihbornc,  1  5,  ;c 

Tideswell,  50.  53 
Tilhrook,  154 

Tintagel,  50 

I'lntinhull,  25,  102 

I'oddington,  136 

Toledo  catheiiral,  48,  94 

Tollcrton,  149 

"ongre^,  3 
or  liryan,  18 

Torcillo,  178,  203 

Toscini  lla,  22 

Tour^,  212 

Towcrsey,  149 

Trotton,  121 

Troyes,  36,  77 

Trunipington,  157,  160,  173 

Trunch,  182,  21 1 

Tunstail,  232 

Tun-.tc'ad,  53 

Turriff.  2if.  217 

■|"iir\ey,  195 

Twywell,  Northanls,  226,  210,  236 

Tyneiiiiiuth,  32,  52 

Tyre,  40 


UFFI.NC.TON,  181 
L'fiord,  219 
Ulin,  219 
Uprhurch,  1 98 
I'ppcr  Doiihead.  1 14 
I'p'.on  (Irey,  205 
I'rbano  alia  Caffarell.i, 
Urishay,  42,  149 


T.XRItANT  KUSHTOX,  248,  244. 
245-  252 
Tarring  Neville,  50 
Tattershall,  10,  13.  42 
'Taunton,  Somerset,  243,  83 
Tenby,  158 
Tewkesburx-,  7,  ('>7,  98,   174,   179,   191, 

198,  253  ' 
Thame,  140,  214 
Theddlethorpe,  All  Saint-,  76.  117,  13, 

15,  42,  79.  120 
'1  heddlethorpe.  St  Helen's.  76,  79 
Theydon  (larnon,  126 


VAISON,  Trovence,  14,  15,  18,  17^) 
X'enasque,  l'ro\ence,  14,  15 
\  enice,  St  Mark's,  22,  62,  203 
\  euice,  .St  Saviour,  77 
\enice,  St  Zacharias,  6 
\'erona,  203,  214 


WALHEKSWICK,  24 
Walpole  St  Andrew, 
Walpole  St  Teter,  20 
Walsall,  132 
W.iltham,  132,  224 
Wa;  grave.  132 
Warkworth,  50 
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Wnrmington,  Warwii  k.  15,  15,  46,  ;o, 

W.iiwick,  168,  152,  16: 
Watford,  Hertforclshire,  loO,  100 
Weasenhani,  ::56 
Wechselbourj;,  7- 
Wedmorc,  171,  i(<2,  21 1 
Welham,  120 
Wellinxore,  178,  179,  185 
Wellington,  83 

Wells  cathedral,  55,  50,  ;6.  75,  154, 
Wells,  St  Ciithbert,  84,  85,  83 
Wenlock  priory.  .Salnp.  45,  18,  4(\ 

102 

Wensley,  204 
Westl)orou^h,  35 
Westhury,  136 
Westhall,  173 
Wfsthide,  140 
W»st  Kirkby,  241 
Wfstlcton,  53 
Westminnter  abbey,  30,  59,  60,  72,  23, 

24,  26,  29,  39,  48;  50,  51,  58,  66,  71, 

83,  90,    116,   123,  141,  179,  195,  198, 

212 
Westminster  cathedral,  19,  26 
Westminster,  St  Margaret,  142,  212 
Weston  lie^'garil,  132 
Weston  Zoyland,  107,  113 
West  Stafford,  125,  137 
Whitchurch,  19,  35,  254 
Whiiehall.  172 
Whiiwell,  1 18 
Wit;genhall,  132 
Wigmore,  1 58 
Wigtoft,  258 


Wdlingham,  50 

Wimborne,  20,  126,  132,  140 

Win<  heKea,  198 

Winchester    cathedr.d      l-ri>nlisfiieie\ 

134.  »3S.  "«'  58.  90,  V2.  9«.  138 
Winchester,  St  Cross,  172,  70,  73,  170 
Winchester,  St  John's,  237 
Winchcombe,  136 
Winchfield,  141* 
Windsor,  St  tieorge's,  94 
Winfartliing,  174 
Winford,  149 
\\  in^tield,  251,  247 
Winterton,  220 
Withybrook,  241 
Wittdbury,  105 
VVivclsfield,  71 
Woodborough,  18 
Woodbury,  131,  13S 
Woodford,  174 

Worcester  cathedral.  57,  4.  48.  58,  82 
Worcester,  St  Michael's,  1  ;j 
Worstead,  68,  66 
Worth,  138 
Wroughton,  194 
Wyke  Chanipfloaer,  132 
Wymynswold,  222 
Wyre  Piddle.  245,  245 


YARMOUTH,   (;RE.\T,   181 
224 
Natton,  167,  102,  162,  173 
Yaverland,  1 19 
Nork,  4,9,  38,  40,  49,  94,  132 
You  Ig  reave,  64,  64 
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AliLl'TIONSat  Mass,  144 
Alabastei,  62 
Alnicry,  204 
Altar,  1-50 
Ali.ir  be.im,  28 
Aliar  ranopy,  ;o,  z} 
Allar  clioii,  48 
Aliar,  'Tiisses  on,  16 
Altar,  (limciisicms  nf,  7 
Altar,  lay,  101 
Altar,  ornatiieiitalion  of,  17 
Altar,  portable,  31; 
Altar  rails,  121 
Altar  screens,  85 
Altar,  shape  of,  6 
Altar  slabs,  49 
Altar  steps,  19 
Altars,  Cistercian,  41 
Altars,  <k'structii)n  of,  48 
Altars,  detached,  53 
Altars,  elevation  of,  19 
Altars,  inscribed,  18 
Allars,  lateral,  9 
Altars,  minor,  50 
Altars,  niiinber  of,  40 
Altars,  position  of,  42 
Altars,  supports  of,  1 5 
Altars,  survival  of,  49 
Altars,  why  large,  8 
Anchorites,  248 
Aiitifti'iuliiiiii,  17 
.Uii.soiiiini,  3,  29,  51 
Asperscr,  250 
Aumbry,     34  211 


BALDACHINO,  20 
lialustcrs,  I  '9,  137 
Rciicdictio  aqu<r,  255 
Henitio:  255 
IJishop's  throne,  52 


CATACOMli.S,  3 
Cif>S(,\  35 
Chan(  el  arch,  triple,  24C1 
Chancels,  raised,  20 
Chancels,  sunk,  19 
Chantry  chapels,  46,  58 
Chapels,  42,  44,  4C1 
CharncI  houses,  46 
Chest,  church,  206 
Choir  altar,  48 
Cif>o>iiiiii,  20 

Cistercian  altars,  41 

Caldlura,  24 

Conuiiunicants,  posture  and  position 

of,  121 
Communion  t.iblc,  106 
Communion  tabic,  position  of,  123 
Confessio,  23,  2<),  31 
Consecration  of  altar,  39 
Corporals,  35,  168 
Costers,  19 
Credence  shelf,  173 
Credence  table,  164-175 
Crypt,  29 
Cubuuluiii,  29 


ORSAL,  59 


D 


EA.STKR  sepulchre,  .'7,  220-241 
Kiich.irist,  nu-aninj;  of,  121 
Exposition  of  Sacrament,  212 


;eretor\  32 

Frontal,  17,  18,  62 
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/"'KADINK,  51 


HACloSColK.  24.' 
H"ily  C'liiiiinunion,  r  Ji   1  V 
lloUbclinK  I  lolli,  140 


ICoNdSTASIS.  101 
Iin.ixi's,  ^2'>,  J.'7 
IiiKi;;e  hiai  kets,  2ft 


J 


ASI'KK,  ;,S 
Je^-ic  fee,  H3 


RAILS  i.f.ilt.ti,  i;i 
Kf.il  PreM-ni:*-,  1  46 
ki  !ir>,,  2i>.  ;,  I 
Kclniuario,  ^8.  .;: 

KlTcdns,  51 

KiTccIci^,  ;il,il)astrr,  (ily  ';4 
Ki'iedos,  arrhilfi  tiii.il,  74 
Ki'rrdns,  dixirs  of,  ijS 
kercdo^,  oniisiii.ii  of,  52 
keicdo^,  piiiitid,  '/, 
keiervatioii  of  Sacianient, 
ketable,  51 
Riddels,  19,  6j,  101 
Kooil  altars.  48 
Rood  cloth,  104 
Rood  s(  lecns,  84 
Rood  veil,  104 
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r 


LAnVchapcN.sC) 
l..iudian  rail .,  131 
l.ri;;i,  HDii,  143 
Lavatory.  143,  158 
Lenten  veil,  loi 
Locker.  204 
I.OiUs p}ef><> 'Uionis,  ickj 


MARTYRS,  3,  z<) 
Melon.  11:: 
M(>i.f<i,  3,  4,  16 
.U!iii.\/t).'iim,  170 
Mortars,  2i8 


0'< 


IKNTAIION,  52 


PAINTED  teredos.  r,r, 
Paschal  ( andle,  224 
I'atron  Saint,  ini.iye  of,  2(> 
Pier  altars,  46 
Pis(  ina.  143-  ''>3 
Piscina  basin,  151 
Pis(  in.i  bowl,  156 
Pis(  ina  doors.  152 
Piscina,  double,  146 
Piscina  in  floor.  154 
Presbyteries,  178 
Pyx.  20,  212 
Pyx  veil,  24 


SACRAMKN  r,  M.tfer,  21; 
Sai  rament  llou^e,  21 1 
S.uriiriuiiK  143 
Sacristrics,  2o«> 
Sanctus  bell,  252 
SarcophaKiis,  3 
Seal  of  altar.  35 

Sedilia,  98,  176 
Sedilia.  <  ontinental.  203 
Sedilia.  IcveN  of.  181 
Sedilia.  number  of,  1^4 
Sepulchre,  drama  of,  22S 
Shrine.  32,  52 
-Sprinkler,  258 
S(|uint,  242-254 
.Stoup,  holy  water.  255 
St  Peter's  altar.  2 
Strinkel,  258 
Superaltars,  36 


TAP.LKS.  .il.ibaster.  64 
Tables,  design  of,  loS 
Tables,  telescopic,  1 13 
Tester,  20,  23 
'lower  altars,  4^ 
Ttansepts,  46 
Transubstantiation,  1 4O 
Triptychs,  69 


V 


KILof  Pyx,  24 
I'iiitiiiim,  35, 
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SCREENS    AND    GALLERIES    IN 
ENGLISH    CHURCHES 

Demy  8vo,  containing  204  pages,  with  152  Illustrations  reproduced 

from  Photographs  and  Drawings.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth.     Price 

6s.  net  ($2.40). 
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Screen  in  Holbeton  Church 

gr^ph.  and  ...ensured  drawing,  which  rend:tThe  :ork'"r;:l^'„en.^:ru'r'"'  '^''"^'• 
complement  si  utile  a  son  grand  ..uvnico.''  ^  "°"'  "''*'"'  *'""^  « 
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FONTS  &  FONT  COVERS 

Demy  8vo,  containing  364  pages,  with  426  Illustrations  reproduced 

from   Photographs  and  Measured   Drawings.     Strongly  bound  la 

cloth.     Price  12s.  net  ($4.80). 


PRESS   NOTICE 

Church  Quail, rly  /W/V?.'.  -"  It  is  most  delightful,  ncil  only  to  imiulge  in  a 
serious  perusal  of  this  volume,  hut  to  turn  over  its  pages  again  and  again,  always  sure 
to  find  within  half  a  minute  some  lieauliful  illustration  or  some  illuminating  remark." 
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Wood  Carvings  in  English  Churches 

I.  Misericords 

Demy  8vo,  coataining  357  p«g:es,  with  241  Illustrations  reproduced 

from   Photographs  and  Measured   Drawings.     Strongly  bound  in 

cloth.    Price  7s.  6d.  net  ($3.00). 
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SOME    PRESS    NOTICES 

A'c7i'  Yoii;  Htra/tl.—"  One  of  the  quainttst,  most  fascinating',  and  at  the  same 
time  most  learned  volumes  that  a  reader  would  hapiien  \\\ian  in  a  lifetime." 

Antiiitiary.  —  "An  authoritative,  and  at  the  same  time  delightful  and  'nstructive 
volume." 

Chuirh  Tinits.  —  "An  indispensalile  s»i''e  to  the  subject.     The  illustrations  are 
worthy  of  all  praise." 

Yorkshiif  Post. — "  Another  of  the  valuable  series  of  monojjraphs  on  Church  .\rt 
in  England,  and  the  most  entertaining  of  all." 


Misericord  at  Worcester 


.Misericord  at  Beverley  Minster 


Liviif'ool  Cotiiiii: — "  .Another  of  the  admirably  written  and  illustrated  art  hand- 
books for  which  the  author  is  faiiKrus." 

Birhtiitgham  Post.—  "This  well  ilhislratod  volume  is  not  only  a  valuable  technical 
mono};rai)h,  Imt  also  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  social  life  and  thought 
in  the  .Middle  .Vges.  Mr  bond's  ireatment  of  the  subject  is  exceptionally  charming 
and  successful  " 

Outlook.--"  Many  there  must  be  to  whom  Mr  IJimd's  new  book  will  l>e  welcome. 
Into  all  the  details  of  this  vaiieil  and  most  puz/ling  subject  he  goes  with  thoroughne.ss 
«nd  a  pleasant  humour.  The  bibliogr.ijhy  and  indices,  as  in  all  the  volumes  in  this 
series,  are  admirable.  " 
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Wood  Carvings  in  English  Churches 

II.  stalls  and  Tabernacle  Work,  Bishops' 
Thrones,  and  Chancel  Chairs 

Demy  8vo.  containing  154  pages,  with  124  Illustrations  reproduced 

from   Photographs  and  Measured   Drawings.      Strongly  Im  and  in 

cloth.     Price  6s.  net  (S2.a,o). 
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PRESS    NOTICE 

/.ii  C/iroiiii/ti,-  (iis  Atts  el  lit-  la  Ctirioiilt'. — "  Une  illustration  copicuse  elalilie  avec 
(Its  Miins  tout  (locumentaires ;  ilos  index  ;  unc  tahlo  par  ordrc  clironoliijriiiue,  une 
autre  par  nnms  lies  lieus,  vionnent  faciliter  les  recherches  et  pcruieltre  au  Kcteur  iIl- 
tircr  benefice  lies  varies  resources  dune  erudition  informee  et  suie." 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Demy  8vo.  containing  348  pages,  with  270  Illustrations  reproduced 

from   Photographs  and   Measured   Drawings.      Strongly  bound  in 

cloth.     Price  los.  net  t$4.ci>). 


Fan  Vault  of  Henry  VI 1. 'a  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
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VISITORS'  GUIDE  TO  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

93  pases  of  text,  abridced  from  the  larger  work  on  "  Weitminiter  Abbey  " 

Fcap  Ivo,  with  is  Plani  and  Drawingi  and  31  Photographic  Illuatrationt. 

Price  It.  net  (4a  c). 
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Chapter  House  at  Westminster 
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Church  Bells  of  England 

Demy  8vo,  containing  420  pages,  with  170  Illustrations 

reproduced  from  Photographs  and  Drawings.    Strongly 

bound  ill  cloth.     Price  7s.  6d.  net  1  $3,001. 

/////<•..      "Il   i,  l.y  l.ir  llic  ,t  c^piMi'lfle  «.irk  .,i   It,  ki,„l  i„  .-vi^unre  ,uk1  the 

ni..s|  .uciiraii-  ...   a  liciiUr  :,,  r.-.Kl.iMc  a,  it  i,  i  ruclitc.'' 
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DEDICATIONS  AND  PATRON  SAINTS 
OF  ENGLISH  CHURCHES 


S.  Ursula  and  lier  Companions. 
Holy  I'linity,  C.oodranigate,  Yoik. 


A'l     /'A-.tAC/S   /lii.y/i 


Dedications  and  Patron  Saints  of  English 
Churches.  Calendars.  Ecclesiastical 
Symbolism.     Saints  and  their  Emblems 

Demy  870.  containing:  359  pages,  with  252  Illustrations. 
Strongly  bound   in    cloth.      Price  7s.   6d.   net  i$3.oci. 


'  I  ^'H-  "lai"  object  <<{  the  beck  is  u>  iiujiiirc  iiilD  tlic  dcdi- 
A  cations  of  the  l-:ni;lisli  churches,  and  to  show  the  curious 
ways  wliich  led  to  the  poinilarity,  or  it  may  be  the 
unpopularity,  of  the  various  saints.  To  aid  in  the  identi- 
fication of  tile  aints  represented  in  mcdi;eval  art  very  numerous 
iihistrations  have  been  reproduced  from  stained  .lass,  statuary 
in  wood,  stone,  and  alabaster,  ivories,  brasses,  bench  ends, 
wall  paintings,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  painted  rood- 
screens.  At  the  end  will  be  found  an  alphabetical  list, 
with  dates  and  emblems,  <,f  the  saints  commemo>-ated  in 
l-:n.i,dish  dedications,  and  another  alphabetical  list  of  the 
emblems  of  the  saints;  the -e  two  lists  will  be  found  of  service 
in  visitin:4  the  picture  -alleries  and  stained  t;lass  of  En.!,dand 
and  the  Continent. 


soM!-;  i'Ri;.ss  .\()ri(i;s 

.l/,'/7//;/-  /V,/,  "Mr  ituiicrs  indef.iiii^alik'  imlu^uy  and  jjift  ,,f  //a/r  in  .cdrvi- 
.l^tioal  MialtcTs  have  f.miul  a  wiclc  M-.ipe  in  lliis  faMiii.iiin};  UM  ;  hc  lia\e  had  as 
much  iiIiMMirc  in  rca<lini;  it  as  hu  h.id  in  «ri;in-  ii.  It  is  \\,v  «urk  nf  a  triii- 
enthusiast,  and  uill  greatly  hdp  the  ditliisi.,n  of  a  keener  nnil  mure  ii.telhyent 
inteiest  in  the  visihl.^  and  invisil.le  anticjuities  nf  ,,ur  innunierahle  ancient  .hur.hcs." 

)\ui-./i/ri  Oh.,r.;i:  "Oul  ut'  the  fulne-,  ..f  his  Karnini,'  the  writer  has  made 
this  vnliinie  a  met  curi.ius  revelati.m  ..I"  ihe  wit,  rtisd.,ni,  superstition  and  roni  iiue  of 
the  Middle  .\gcs." 

y/w,  >  l.il:>;iry  Supfkiiunl.  "Mr  l;..nd's  previous  works  have  .leak  witli 
r.nj;lish  ecclesiastiial  archileclure  and  carving,  with  an  elalxjralion  of  illustration  and 
description  for  which  siudenls  a  century  lience  will  be  prnfoundl,- grateful.  kea.Iers 
of  the  i>resent  ho,.k  should  he  many,  for  it  ■uulains  nuich  that  is  delightful." 


I'liifi'iiii   ■nit/i   till-  />r<;i;/in^    I'l'liiiiit^   of  ///,■   }'.n\^lisli    (liinJi   .]it  S,->iis 


Military  Architecture   in  England 
During  the  Middle  Ages 


By  A.   Hamilton  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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Demy  8vo.  containing  406  pages,  with  200  Illustrations  reproduced 
rrom  Photographs,  Drawings,  and  Plans.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net  1  $3,001. 
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SOMK    PRESS    NT)TI(  r.S 

Church  liiiiiS.  "'S,<A  nnly  thii^e  who  .ire  spcii.illy  iiilcrclcd  in  military  arclii- 
ici'luri-,  \'\\\  aKo  evervc.ne  win.  dfsires.  cm  vi^iiiii^  an  anrii-nt  l•a^lle,  to  view  it  with 
iiUfllinent  a|i|m-ciatiiin.  mu-l  needs  add  tliis  work  to  his  liliraty." 

iiuai'iiau.  "This  voUinie  ;U  once  slops  ini..  thi-  |iosiiinn  of  a  classii-  :  it  will  lie 
limi;  hefiire  il  is  supersfded. 

F.n^liih  lfii!:i>-i  a.'  /Vr/crc.  "This  ni'iniii;raph  is  n iiiiprcssed  into  alMHit  four 
hiindri-d  paj^rs.  ami  copiously  illusirat'MJ.  yrl  il  rontains  a  wealth  of  delail  thai  eould 
e.isiU  have  heen  expanded  into  a  mm  li  longer  work.  .  .  .  Its  author  is  not  writing;  a 
t;uide  to  castles,  hut  a  history  o| military  architecture  ;  yet  the  wcirli  niij;ht  usefully  he 
taken  as  a  i;uide  to  many  of  tin-  caslles  descrihed  in  il." 

Ci'Hitliy  I-ifi'-  "The  hook  could  scarcely  he  heiiered  as  a  concise  survey  of  a 
tlitiicait  and  complex  suiijcct.' 

/oii>  Hill  lies  S,i7iiii/s.  -  "  Le  livrc  de  -M.  Thompson  sera  ,  .  .  le  hienvenu.  II 
le  sera  d'aiitant  plus  (|u'il  donneun  apercu  trescomplet  iles  transformations  de  i'archi- 
tccture  mditaire  outre-Manche  depuis  les  lemps  les  plus  anciens.  ...  Ce  n'est  pas 
seulem     ■,  au  pohit   ile  vue  anglais,  c'est  e(;alenienl  a  notre  point  de  vue  fr.tncais  (pie 


ce  livre  ofire  un  reel  interet. 
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PULPITS,  LECTERNS,  AND  ORGANS 

Demy  8vo.  containing;  339  pages,  with  I<>S  Illustrations. 
Strongly  bound   in  cloth.     Price  7s.   6d.  net  ($3.00). 
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Two  Volumes,  Demy  Quarto;    1000  Pages;    1400  Illustrations 
Price  Two  Guineas  net  ($16.75). 


An  Introduction  to 
English  Church  Architecture 

From  the  Eleventh  to  the   Sixteenth  Century 
By    FRANCIS    BOND 
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SOME    PRESS    NOTICES 


.l.-n,  11,11111.  ■•IIk^i-  vcluiiK-,  f,,rni  a  Hnitliv  .f(|iicl  i,i  iln-  im|icitlaiil  work  on 
■(..illiic  Arcliilcctiiro  in  Kn^land,'  l.v  the  >anir' amhor.  puliliMuil  in  loo;.  'Ihcy 
reprc-eiu  a  va^t   aincunt   nf  iirdcrly  I'alnmr,         '     '  .  ■      . 


an>l 


■  c(;ii.-<.-iu  a  >aM  aiiii.uiji  oi  iiriKTiy  lauiur,  aiiM  A\n\\  M\  a^ti ini-hii)i;ly  Hide  i^'ra-.!) 
"I  a  );roat  -iibje.t.  It  i,>  a  l.i^;  tinderlakiiii,' ;  KX)o  (|iiartn  pafji-.  Aith  l.(oo  illiis- 
tratiuiis.  One  cf  ilic  pleasant  feature^  of  the  work  is  the  sparini;  ii^e  of  exceplicmal 
or  techiiiial  leriiis,  the  exact  nieanini;  of  whicli  is  j;ras|iei!  as  a  rule  only  liy  a 
prufessed  arcliilect.  I'or  the  use  nf  the  nnleariied,  the  first  vi.lunie  opens  witji  a 
tersely-written  t;|iissary  iif  terms,  and  this  is  f(.ll,.«ed  l.y  a  inusi  usefid  esplanal.ire 
list  c.r  I'rench  Words  and  phrases  cf  an  architectural  character.  Hut  fur  the  must 
part  there  is  a  hree/y  Ireshness  aliciut  Mr  Hond's  phrases  which  :;t  once  rivets  the 
.iltcnlion." 

\V,stmiii~t,r  Caui:,-.  -'We  Kii..w  Mr  Hond  as  a  careful  student,  of  sound 
scholarship,  l.ut  if  we  had  n.)  other  evidence,  this  •Introduction"  of  his  would  mark 
him  also  as  a  writer  of  imagination  who  has  not  allowed  the  iiilinite  detail  of  his 
sul.jecl  to  ol.-cure  his  sii;ht  of  the  l.uildini;.  'It  is  ^'ond  for  those  who  are  to  he 
introduced  to  media  val  cli  Mch  arcliileclure,'  he  writes  in  his  preface,  'to  know  not 
only  how  .i  clunvh  was  huill.  hut  why  it  was  huilt,  who  huilt  it,  who  served  in  it, 
who  worshipped  in  it.  and  what  manner  of  worship  was  theirs  -  .Ancient  or  .Modern.' 
.\lready  weaie  he(;inninj^  to  regard  such  an  attitude  as  perlecllv  natural,  foij^etlinj; 
that  the  test  hooks  of  the  last  cenlurv  took  no  more  account  of'the  liuman  impulse 
ihan  a  treatise  on  trij.;onometiy  takes  of  ili...  private  life  of  Kuclid.  .  .  .  TIk-  hook 
is  iiiai;nilicently  illustrated." 

V.'ikyltiie  0'>f,n,-i:  --Mr  lioinl  shows,  step  l,y  s|,p.  how  the  church  varied 
from  age  to  a;.4e,  structure  lollowini;  need,  so  tli.u  an  ancient  parish  church  as  we 
-ee  It  now  is  not  a  meie  hit  of  ini;c  ninus  or  clums\  desij.;iiiiiL;.  plain  or  heautiful  hy 
ciprice.  l.ut  a  hvin-  ori^anisin  relliclin-  the  lives,  the  faith,  and  indee.l  the  nialciial 
loriunes  of  the  people  who  huili  and  used  it.  It  is  in  the  re.disation  of  this  soul  of  a 
liiuldmg  more  than  in  .inythiii^-  else  that  the  <liffereiicc  lies  l.eiwcen  the  old  guide- 
hi.ok  anticpiari.inisiii  and  the  new  arcli.e.doyy  which  Mr  llond  reptesinls.  ...  If 
II  were  not  so  ,  ,.v I   In.id  to  old.  one  mij^ht  coiiipare  il    with    Darwin's  -Origin 


II  were  not  s 
of  Species," 

(  otliii'i^', 
is  di'licult  lo 
from  1  n  I  lo  ( 


■'  All  unt i\.il!(  d  rci 
in  loo  liiijh  |,iaise  . 
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of  I'.nglish   ecclesiastical  architecture.      It 
•  woik.      Mr  lioiid  has  explored  his  subject 
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SOMl-:    I'RHSS   NOTICES   Uv„/i>,iuuh 

ll'ii/iin  Mail.  "  S|ilcnili(lly  tuiuml  and  w  I  priiilid,  «illi  a  j;l.i.v~aiA  nf  ttiiiw 
whiih  will  prim-  m(i>l  UM-fiil  tci  llie  lay  reailer.  it  is  a  work  dl  the  KroatiVl  vahie  t.. 
all  whi)  arc  in  any  way  interested  in  the  construction,  details,  and  u>es  iil  our  ancient 
and  lieaulifiil  chiirclies." 

Aiili,/iiaiy.  "The  student  or  the  fjeneral  rcacU-r  who  wislies  to  have  an 
intellit;ent   t,'ras|)  of  principles  and   of  their   illustration  and   exeiiiplihcalion   in   the 


\ault  of  Choir  of  (Moucester  Cathedral 

details  of  con.tnicti.,1,  has  here  provi<led  for  him  an  ideal  1 I<.      Mr  li.uid's  oaco 

are  hkely.  however,  to  fascinate  llie  expert  as  «el!  a>  the  heginner.  .  .  .  I  ,  ,  iM- 
valuable  Imok  the  author  will  receive  the  ^-rateful  thanks  of  Mudents,  nnt  onlv  th.,se 
ol  the  i.re-.ent  Imie  out  those  of  many  a  d.iy  t,,  come.  .  .  .  Every  chapter  and  ever\ 
section  IS  lavishly  illustrated,  lu.t  at  random.  I.ut  l.v  a  carefullv  chosen  set  ..f  .Aamnle- 
clos>.y  relate.  1  to  ihc'  test  :  the  wealth  of  illustration  is  so '-real  that  a  lull  half  ,., 
the  thousaml  p.it;e~  of  the  two  volumes  is  occupied  l.y  picture^." 
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I'nifoi-in  :i'it/i  lit,-  ./Atv   l\</in)i,-<  of  I  lie  /•'iii;,'!s/i  C/iu>\/i  Art  Scries 


Bench  Ends  in  English  Churches 

By  Rev.  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D. 

Aiifh.r  ./■■■(  Iiiu.Ik^  "I  l»iil.\>liiri'."  "iriU  i..  Wiiu  llii-  lli«l..|-\  mI  a  I'ari-li.'" 
■■  l'.iiL;li-li  I  liMr.ii  I'lirniliur."  '•  (  ■|iiiirli«.iiiii-ii~'  Arri.iinl-.''  •■I'.iii^li  l\i'i;i«lvr-." 
"R'iV.i:    l"H-'^  'A    r,:i:,' .111."   "  S.iiirUi.iiic^,"   "I'li'iiiN  .mil    I.i.uiiin."  iir. 


EMGLISH   CHURCH    PLATE 

By  Rev.  J.  T.  EVANS,  M.A. 

.fc/Z/i-r  iV   "( 'liuri.li    II, lie  nf  <  ^I  'iirolLT^Iuru,   f  .irili^an^hirc.    rcnilnukc."  etc. 
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CHURCH  CHESTS,  DOORS,  COLLECTING  AND 
POOR  BOXES,  PRESSES,  ETC. 

By  PHILIP   MAINWARING  JOHNSTON 

F.S.A.    F.R.I.B.A. 

Aiitiur  if  uu'iii 'ill     l\ij.-'>  hi   ''it'  "  SurrcN"  .mil  Su.-^-i.\  Aicli.iulii^ical  dillLTlinns," 
,!)ii/ ill /it,   ••  Arch.viilnizii'al  limriia!." 


TOMBS   AND    MONUMENTS    IN 
ENGLISH   CHURCHES 

By   F.    E.    HOWARD 

.Uirhii    r/'/j/i,;.  on   ••  Ian    \'aulliiij;,''   "  lai,L;li>li  Clianliy  (  !ia|)i.-l-," 
■■  I  IcMin   ( 'liiiriliiN,'  ill-. 
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